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PREFACE 


T his book is the first part of a dissertation which was 
submitted, in August 192S, to the Graduate Faculty of 
the University of Chicago (U.g.A.), Dei)artment of Old Testa- 
ment, in candidacy for the degrf^e of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Its publication has l)een made j)ossible by the decision of the 
Faculty of the School of Oriental Studies of the American 
University, Cairo, Egypt, with which the author of this work 
has for some years been associated, to include the work as 
a monograph in its s(*ric‘s of Oriental Studies. 

Ihe sec<»n<l |)ari of th(' dissertation, which is not l>eing 
pul)lished at th(‘ present tiiiu‘. for vanoiiy reasons, consists 
of a translation into English of a w'ork on the Islamic Cali- 
phate by 'All Ahd al-llazik. one of the younger and more 
liberal school of Egyj)tian writ<Ts of to-day. This w'ork, pub- 
lished in 192.") under the title Al-J^Jam mi imil al-huhn 
('Islam and the Fundamentals of Authority'; snh-title; A 
Htn(hj of fifc Caliphatr and (iovernnwnt in Lddm). aroused 
a furor of op|K)sition in Egyjit at the time of its publication 
by reason of its Jilxual views. What is th(‘ origin of those 
revolutionary view s ? In partieular, do they bear any ndution, 
as might naturally be eonjeetured, to the modern reform 
movement in Egypt, inaugurated by Mubamrnad 'Abduh, 
th(‘ lal(* ( Iraiid Mufti of Egypt, who died in 1905 ? Or do they 
cTuineet, rather, with the works t»f Eui’o])can scholars? The 
consideration of these and similar questions which naturally 
arise in connexion w ith a work like that of ' Al! 'Ahd al-Razik, 
led to the ])iej)aiali<)n of an introductory study to accompany 
the translation, in which an etfoit is made to set forth the 
origin and development of the modern reform movement, to 
estimate the extent of its iiilluencc, and to discover whether 
any relation exists between the ideas of Muhammad 'Abduh 
and those of the author w^hosc work was translated and other 
writers w^ho, like him, belong to th(* modern Egyptian School. 
The form and contents of the introductory study aiv suffi- 
ciently general, however, and of such general connexion with 
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tho translation, that it can be published separately in the 
form in which it now appears. 

This study is offered by the author to the public with much 
diffidence ; in the hope that scholars familiar with the field 
covered may find something of value in it, even though such 
European scholars as Goldziher, Horten, Hartmann and 
others, and such Eg> 7 )tian scholars as Professor Must^afa 
' Abd al-Razik, in collaboration with M. Bernard Michel, have 
preceded with studies in Euroj)ean languages concerning th(' 
work of Muhammad 'Alxluh. Jt is not claimed for this work 
that it presents anything new% not heretofore discovered, with 
reference to the life «and teachings of Muhammad 'Ahduh ; 
although it may bc» said, with some show of justice, that it 
sets those forth with greater fullness than has been done here- 
tofoi-e, and, in particular, that it gives some account of the 
later de^velopments of the movement. 1 n any ease, there w ould 
seem to be room for a work in English on this subject. The 
author cherishes the hojK*, also, that a somewhat wider public 
of those who w'iah to follow’ the developments that are taking 
place in modern Islam and in the thought lif(‘ of Islamic 
countries may find the work not without interest. 

The W'ork is published practically as juesented in disser- 
tation form ; such changes only hav(‘ been made as wei’c 
necessary to take account of publications relating to tJu* 
subject that have aj)peared since the work was wTitten. 
Particular mention should be made of the admirable s(*ries of 
Sfmlics m Contemporary Arabic Literature, by Professor 
H. A. R. Gibb, r(*])rinted from the Bulletin of the School o] 
Oriental Studiesj London ; and tlu' valuable biographical 
akotches in Leaders in Contcmjieyrary Arabic JAterature, by 
Tahir KhemirT and Professor T)r. (J. Kampffrneyer, reprinted 
1930, from Die. Tl'e/f des I slams. The present writer has been 
gratified to find his owm view’s confirnufd at a number of 
points by these studies, and, in other instances, has received 
help from them which he gladly acknowledges. The recent 
publication of greatest concern, however, to a work dealing 
with Muhammad 'Abduh, is volume i of the Tarikh or 
‘ Biography of Muhammad 'Abduh by Muhammad Rashid 
Ri4a, which appeared in the latter months of 1931 . This long- 
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awaited volume by the chief disciple of 'Abduh, w^ho has 
carried on his tradition, must remain the principal source of 
information regarding the life and work of the great Egyptian 
reformer. The second volume, containing ’Abduh’s principal 
contributed articles and briefer works, and the third, contain- 
ing biographical and eulogistic accounts w'hich appeared at 
the time of his death, were already available. But, until the 
appearance of the recent volume, the only biograj)hy of con- 
siderable length concernuig him was that from the pen of 
Muhammad Rashid Rida which was printed in vol. viii (1905) 
of Al-Mamr, the month l\" journal of the 'Abduh party. The 
volume which has just now ap^K^ai-ed contains a wealth of 
incident and detail concerning events and persons; throws 
most interesting and vulual»le sidelights on modem Egyptian 
history ; reveals inner details of the various intrigues, political 
or otherwise, in wixich 'Abduh was involved, sometimes as 
author but more frequently as victim — which is the principal 
11 ‘ason why publication of the biography in its present form 
has been ])ossiblc only in recent years; and, in short, would 
be considered, with its more than one thousand pages, as the 
last and fullest sourc(‘-book for a biograj>hy of Muhammad 
* Abduh, W'ere not the jiublication of a supplementary 
volume j)romis(’d, containing additional documentary ma- 
terial. But a comparison of the recent volume with the earlier 
and briefer biography iwf'als that the main outlines of the 
‘Life', i‘ven down to the more important details, remain the 
same; so that little rewriting of the pres«‘nt study has been 
necessitated by the upjK'arauc(‘ of the larger biography. Page 
ri'ferenees to the new volume have been added in the foot- 
notes for t}M‘ most imjKjrtant facts and Htatc*ment-s ; but in 
many instances refenuices to the earher biogra}>hy have been 
considered sullicient. 

The footnotes, citing supporting authorities or making 
explanatory comments, have been retained for the sake of 
those who may wish to verify statements or views expressed. 
The general reader who is not concerned about authorities 
and to w^hom a system of footnotes is distracting, will find 
that these footnotes can, for the most part, be safely dis- 
regarded. 
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With reference to the ever-troublesome question of the 
transliteration of Arabic words, it has seemed best to make 
use of all the diacritical marks necessary to indicate the 
Arabic characters, and the length-marks above words to 
indicate the long vowels, even in words such «is Muhammad, 
Islam, Kur’an, &c., that may bo regarded as having attained 
a common, anglicized form ; omitting, however, any mark 
to indicate that the two English letters kh, gh, &c., in such 
words as khallfah, al-Ghazzali, &c., repi'esent one Arabic 
letter, in order to avoid multiplying signs where the value of 
the letters will be sufficiently evident to those who are familiar 
with Arabic. In fact, all the diacritical marks will have 
meaning only for those who know the Aiubic characters ; and 
to them the system of transliteration used will be apparent 
without further explanation. For those who do not know 
the Arabic characters, the diacritical marks will add nothing ; 
and it is hoiked, on the other hand, that they will not unduly 
inconvenience the reader. 

The author makes resjK‘ctful and grateful acknowledge- 
ment of the debt which he owes to his honoured teacher, 
Martin S})reiigHng, I'h.D., Professor of Si^mitie Languages 
mid Litcraturcs at the Universilv of (’hicago, unthu’ whose 
tuition and dii*ection this work was ])re pared. His wide 
acquaintance with the field of Arahie and Islaniios, his under- 
staiuL'iig of the critical questions which arise in ioiinexion 
with such a study, his sympathetic guidance and jminstakirig 
assistance over a long period of study, made him an admirable 
counsellor and gave weight to his suggestions and ivdvicci. 
The writer therefore gladly acknowledges his git^at indebttHi- 
ness to him, at the same tinted insisting that any defects 
which, it is feared, will be only too evident in this work, will 
be due only to the student and not to the teacher. To his 
colleagues in the School of Oriental Studies, the Ilev. E. E. 
Elder, Ph.D., D.l)., and the Itev. A. Jeffciy, M.A., Ph.D., the 
author also expresses his heai*ty thanks for timely assistance 
in numerous ways during the preparation of this work and for 
encouragement and advice in connexion with its publication. 

CAIRO, C. C. ADAMS. 

April, 1932. 
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INTRODUCTION 


M uhammadan modernkm in Egypt may be said to 
have taken form as a definite movement during the last 
quarter of the preceding century, under the leadership of the 
late Grand Muft! of Egypt, Shaikh Muhammad *Abduh, who 
died in 1905. It constitutes an attempt to free the religion of 
Islam from the shackles of a too rigid orthodoxy, and to 
accomplish reforms which will render it adaptable to the 
complex demands of modem life. Its prevailing character is 
that of i*eligiou8 reform ; it is insjnred ami dominated chiefly 
by theological considerations. It differs in this respect from 
the reforms instituted by the Indian group of rationalist 
reformers, who aim primarily at a cultural movement, and 
the adjustment of laliim to the conditions of modem Euro- 
pean civilization.^ The fundamental assumption, however, 
that Islam is a world religion, suitable for all peoples, all 
times, and all cultural conditions, is common to both move- 
ments. - 

The initial impulse to the reform movement in Egypt 
originated, not within Egypt itself, but from the teaching and 
influence of that noted exponent of Pan-lslamism and advo- 
cate of a thorough-going reform in Islam, the Sayyid Jamal 
al-Din al- Afghani, who spent the years 187 1 to 1 870 in Egypt. 
Muhammad "Abduh w’lis one of the many young Egy}>tiaiL 
students who wesre profoundly influenced by the ideas of the 
m§,gncti(i Afghan savant; but it was Muhammad 'Abduh, 
who, more than any of the others, was to prove his spiritual 
and intellectual kinship to the great teacher. By his active 
participation in the political, social, and religious life of his 
country, by his writings, and most of all by his energetic 
practical reforms, he perpetuated the spirit and ideals of his 
master. He thus became the prophet of a new day for Egypt 
and for Islam. Not unjustly has he boon called by a recent 

' Cf. Goldzihor, Die Rirhtumjen dcr inlamitirhcn Kornnauslc^iung, ]j. 320. 
In the ohaptor entitled *Der islaiiiiHcho ModenuHiniiH uud seuie KuranauH- 
legurig', pp. 310- 70, ho diacuHBos and ootiipanM:) the Indian and Egyptian 
Ht^hools of reform, and then iit greater length dt^qls with the inovoiiient m 
Egypt. For HhbnwiatioiiH of w«>rk8 rt^ferred to in coming pngen, see 
Appendix on Bibliography. Ibid., p. 321. 

♦ B 
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biographer ‘one of the creators of modem Egypt’, and with 
no less justice ‘one of the founders of modem Islam since 
his eiforts to reconcile the fundamental ideas of Islam with 
the scientific ideas of the West have significance for Islam 
the world over. 

The reform impulse thus developed in Egypt by Muham- 
mad 'Abduh has persisted until the present and has made 
itself felt in many directions. A considerable number of 
sympathetic spirits had associated themselves with him in 
his reform activities and continued to advocate his principles 
after his death. It does not appear that his avowed following 
was ever so numerous, or so assimilated and organized, as to 
constitute a school or party of reform in the strict sense of the 
word. Yet his ideas have received a wide and sympathetic 
hearing among the educated jieople of Egypt and other 
Muslim countries. They have bc^cn i)otent in many circles and 
have cxcTted a moulding influence, even where no allegiance 
to him has liecn admitted. His views have been germinative 
and his spirit contagious. During the past quart(»r of a (;en- 
tury or more, a genuine awakening has been in process in 
Egypt, an awakening which has expressed itself in an intel- 
lectual and literary renaissance, in movements towards social 
reform and in political developments which have given evi- 
dence of a growing spirit of nationalism. This awakening, it 
is true, has not all been of Muhammad 'Abduh’s making; 
other influences than his have contributed to it. But it 
cannot be fully explained nor understood apart from hi®i ; 
and his share in it, alike in its origin and in the direction of 
its development, must be acknowledged to be great. The 
ho|)es of a general reform of the religion of Islam have not 
been realized to the extent which he desired and anticipated ; 
yet, at the same time, the reform impulses and liberalizing 
tendencies which he set in motion have operated in directions 
which he also visualized, and arc accomplishing much that 
may fairly be considered as part of his objective. Th(‘rc is 
much reason, therefore, for examining the })osition of men of 
advanced views and sympathies in Egypt to-<lay, to discover 

^ B. Michel ot 1e Choikh Moueiapha 'Abdel Hazik: Cheikh Mo/iamnted 
*Abdou: RissakU al Tawhid,^ Pans, 1925, Inirod., p. xlii. 
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what relation their views may boar to those which he advo- 
cated. 

The course of discussion in the present study follows the 
lines suggested by the foregoing considerations. The real 
character and purpose of the movement inaugurated by 
Muhammad ' Abduh cannot be fully and correctly understood 
aT)art from his personality and his activities ; for his activities 
arc the best commentary on his views. But these, in turn, 
(;an only be explained by a knowledge of the man who inspired 
them, the Sayyid Jamal al-Dln. A brief account of the lives 
of these two men, master and pupil, has thcreforci l>con given, 
followed by a summary of the more imjxjrtant ideas of the 
latter as constituting thti fundamental principles of Egyptian 
modernism. It has then seemed in 7)lae(i to pass in review the 
work of the prin(;ipal associates and successors of Muhammad 
*Abduh, and then^after, that of eertaiiu other advanced 
ICgyptian thinkers who may |jossibly owe the inception of 
their views to him, in order to atttunpt to evaluate their 
contribution to modern Islamic thought. Of these latter 
writers, the work of 'Ali 'Abd al-Razik on the Muslim (.Cali- 
phate, ])ublislied in 1925 under the title Al-InUim wa Usfil aU 
Hul'm (‘Islam and the Fundamentals of Authority’) has been 
given somewhat particular attention, with a view to noting 
the signifi(;aiice of the author’s j)rincipal contentions. The 
works of otluu- Egyptian writers and thinkers of to-day 
deserve to be eonsideretl, were it the intention to review the 
wh®le field of modern Arabic literary activity ; hut it is mani- 
festly not possible, within the limits of a work like the present, 
to give such an extensive review, nor to include all that might 
reasonably be considered under the head of modomism in 
Egypt. It has, therefore, been thought suflicient, for the 
purpose in hand, to present what may be regarded as typical 
of a much wider field, and thus indicate, in summary form, 
the trend of Islamic thought in Egypt to-day. 
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AL-SAYYID JAMAL AL-DiN AL-AFGHANl 

T he Sayyid JamaJ al-D!n,the chief agent in the inception 
of the modem movement in Egypt, was bom in the year 
1839 at As'ad'Abad, near Kabul in Afghanistan.^ His father 
was Al-Sayyid Safdar,® who, though himself poor and illiter- 
ate, claimed descent from the noted scholar and traditionalist 
of Islam, Al-Sayyid 'Ali Al-Tirmidhi,^ and traced his family 
connexion back to Al-Husain (ibn 'All ibn Abi ^alib), the 
grandson of Muhammad the Prophet. From his fifth to his 
tenth year, Jamal studied in the local school. Prom his tenth 
year onward ho pursued his studies in different parts of Persia 
and Afghanistan. By the time he was eighteen he had studied 
practically the whole range of Muslim sciences and acquired 
a remarkable familiarity with all : Arabic grammar, philology 
and rhetoric in all branches, Muslim history, Muslim theology 
in all its branches, Sufism, logic, philosophy, physics, meta- 
j)hysics, mathematics, astronomy, medicine, anatomy, and 
various other subjects. When eighteen years of age he went 
to India, where he stayed for about a year and a half, adding 

^ This is according to hie own account. A(;cording to the Poraian account, 
he was bom in a villago of the same name near l^amadan in Persia. Why 
hn should have chosen to represent himself as an Afghan, if he wore really 
bom in Persia, con only be a matter of conjecture, since infonnatiun con* 
coming bis early life is srionty, being confined chiefly to that which he him- 
self has furnished. Fortunately there is nuflirient material for knowledge of 
his later life, beginning with the time of his sojourn in Egypt. Prt»f. E. G. 
Browne, his chief biographer, conjectures (Persian Revolution^ pp. 3, 4) that 
he wished to be known os an Afghan, rather than a Persian, partly that ho 
might tlie more readily pass as an orthodox Sunni Muslim, and partly that 
he might withdraw himself from the dubious ‘protection* of the Persian 
Government, which he regarded as a poor guarantee of safety. AVliatever 
the truth in regard to his birth-place, ho l)ocBmo known as ‘ al-Afgh&nl *, that 
is to say, *the Afghan*. W. S. Blunt in his Diary, date of September 14, 
1883 (quoted Pern. Rev., p. 402, note), states that Jamal's family is Arabian 
and ‘they have always preserved in it the trailition of the Arabic language 
which he speaks with great perfoc’tion ’. Somewhat against this, is the 
statement of Muhaminail llushid Rii^ (AhMandr, viii (1905), 380) that 
Jamftl, with all his eloquence, never entirely got rid of traces of his Persian 
extraction in his use of Arabic. 

^ Or ^aftar, os given in the Arabic accounts. Cf. Tarileh, i. 27. 

® Died A.H. 279, a.d. 892. 
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to his store of learning some acquaintance with the European 
sciences and their methods, together with some knowled^ of 
English. He already knew Afghan, Persian, Turkish, and 
Arabic. He concluded hia stay in India by making a leisurely 
pilgrimage to Mecca, arriving there in 1857. 

After completing the pilgrimage, Jamal returned to 
Afghanistan, and. entered the service of the ruling Amir, 
Dust Muhammad Khan, whom he accompanied in the siege 
and capture of Harat, which was occupied by the Amir’s 
cousin and son-in-law, Sultan Ahmad Shah. In 1864 Muham- 
mad Khan died and was succeeded by Shir 'All. In the civil 
war between him and his three brothers which followed his 
accession, Jamal attached himself to Muhammad A’zam, one 
of the three brothers, who after varying fortimes in the 
prolonged civil war eventually became Amir and advanced 
Jamal to the position of Prime Minister. Jamal at that time 
was twenty-seven years of age. The civil war was soon re- 
newed and the rival Amii*, Shir * AH, Bupi)orted by the English 
and English money, finally succeeded in vanquishing his 
brother Muhammad A'zam and causing him to fiee the 
country. A short time thereafter Muhammad A'zam died. 

The new Amir did not take action openly against Jamal 
al-Din because of the combined circumstance of the latter’s 
being a Sayyid and having influence with the people, but 
secretly he sought to harm him. Jamal accordingly, deeming 
it wise to leave the country, asked and secured i)ermission to 
mdke another pilgrimage to Mecca, and left Afghanistan in 
the year 1869. Proceeding by way of India, he was received 
with honour by the Indian Government but was not per- 
mitted to engage in any ]K)liticul activity nor to hold con- 
ferences with the Muslim leaders. After a month, therefore, 
ho proceeded on his way, being conveyed in one of the Govern- 
ment’s ships to Suez. From there he went to Cairo for a brief 
visit of forty days’ duration. During this time ho frequented 
the Azhar University, holding converse with many teachers 
and students, and delivered lectui'cs in his lodgings to those 
who camo to him. 

Meantime, he had changed his intention of continuing to 
Mecca on pilgrimage and went instead to Constantinople, 
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where he was received with unusual honours by the Sultan 
'Abd al-Hamid and the leading officials and scholars. As was 
his wont, he at once entered zealously into the life of the 
circles into which he had been received, losing no opportunity 
to make known his views, and soon had acquired great influ- 
ence. But in BO doing he aroused the distrust and jealousy 
of the Shaikh al-Jslam. Towards the close of the following 
year, 1870, ho was invited by the Director of the Dar al- 
Funun, or the Turkish University, to address the students on 
the importance of the crafts and trtules.^ Although Jamal 
had taken the precaution of having his lecture approved 
beforehand by a number of high officials, the Shaikh al -Islam 
seized upon some of the expressions which he used and 
accused him of employing terms derogatory to the dignity 
of Islam. The public Press took up the matter, Jamal replied, 
and su(!h a furor was created that, for the sake of ])eaee, the 
I'urkish Government ordered Jamal to leave the country. He 
accordingly returned to Egypt, arriving in Cairo, March 22,1871. 

It was his intention to stay but a short time in Egypt. But 
through the influence of Riad Pasha, then Prime Minister, 
the Egyptian C^overnment conferred u])on him a monthly 
allowance of ten Egyptian pounds as a mark of res))ect and 
recognition.^ He therefore decided to settle* in Egyi)t for the 
present. When the news of his arrival became known, he was 
besieged in his lodgings by (»ager students to whom he e\- 
jjounded some of the most advanccul tf*.vi-books on theologJ^ 
philosophy, jurisprudene(*, astronomy, and mysticism. VPith 

^ Of. J. Zuidaii, Maaliolur ahuliark pEoHlern Colubniioft'), ii. 55. AIho 
B rowne, Per/9. Rev., p. 6, for nummary of addroBH. He compared the body 
politif! til a living; orf^^aiiifun of whioh the limbn wore the different eraftH and 
profensionB. The soul of this body is either the prophetic or plulosophic 
faculty. Seizing upon theHO wordH, the Shaikli ahlslam accuBod Jamal of 
calling the pniphetic office an art or craft and the prophet a cniftBinan, an 
idea which, he charged, detracted from the iiniqiio dignity of the prophet an 
the divinely inKpired mcHHciiger of God. The real animus which inspired the 
charges, however liberal the views of Jamal may have Boomed to tlie con- 
servativo shaikhs, was doubtless jealousy of Jamal’s influence. Zaidan (op. 
cit.) says that proposals made by Jamfil concerning methods for making 
education more general gained tho ill will of the Shaikh al-Islam, since they 
touched upon his income. 

^ MaahaMr, ii. 56: ‘not for any spocific servicos but to do honour to an 
illustrious visitor*. 
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a view to raising up a generation of young writers who could 
ably set forth in print the new ideas which he was imparting, he 
trained the more promising of his pupils in the art of writing 
for the Press. He also took an active interest in Egyptian 
political aifairs. He did all he could to arouse the country to 
the dangers of foreign intervention and control, and his writing 
for the press did not conceal his anti-English sympathies. 

These activities continued for the space of about eight 
years. It was inevitable that he should arouse opposition. 
The conservative theologians distrusted his advanced views 
of learning, jiarticularly his revival of the study of philo- 
sophy, which in conservative circles has always been rogai*ded 
as the enemy of true religion.' His jx)litical activities aroused 
the susj)icions of the (foveminent, and, esj^cially, of the 
British officials in Egy])t. During the years of ilamars sojourn 
in Egypt the financial affairs of the country had been rapidly 
sinking into that condition of hojx^less bankrupt(;y which led 
to European intervention, and, finally, to the deposition of 
Isrna'il Pasha, the Khedive, whose ill-considereid and extrava- 
gant effoi'ts to Euroiieanizc the country had ended so 
disastrously. He was succeeded on June 25, 1879, by Tawfik 
Pasha, son of Isrna'Il, who came into ])owcr as a young re- 
former of whom great things W'cre exjK*cted by the liberal 
element which, by this time, under the inspiring leadership of 
tlanird, had ae,(iuired an inlluence to be reckoned with. Tawfik 
Pasha, it seems, had given lissuranccs to Jamal and his group 
liefoi-e he came to the throne that, when he had attained to 
])owcr, he woukl aid their efforts at reform. But ho had 
scarcely taken his seat as Khedive w^hen, in September, 1879, 
he expelled Jamal al-Din from Egypt along with his faithful 
l^ersian disciple, Abu Turab.'^ 

^ Muhammad Kaahid Rieja has pointed out {Al-Maimr, ii. (1809), 246), 
Diat throo principal cliargos wero directed against Jamfi.1 in Egypt by the 
conservative Sliaikh class: liis knuwloilge of philosophy, his refusal to bo 
bound by certain religious customs which had become, in the eyes of the 
people, a part of religion, and the fact that many of his followers paid no 
attention to religion. To this latter accusation Rashid Riijli, Tepli«)S, that this 
is the fault of their previous training and not of their association with 
Jamal al-Dln. 

* Two explanations havo been advanced for tliis unexpected action of 
Tawfik Pasha. The one proposed by Mu)?ammad Rashid Ric^i (Al-Mandr, 
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After his expulsion from Egypt, Jamal went again to India 
and took up his abode at Hyderabad in the Deccan. Here 
he composed in Persian the only lengthy work which has 
sui*vived of which he was the author, ^ the Refutation of the 
Materialists^ a defence of Islam against modem derogatory 
attacks. In the year 1882, the ‘Young Egyptian Movement 
with which Jamal had been so prominently identified, culmi- 
nated in the ‘ ArabI Rebellion and the subsequent occupation 
of Egypt by CJreat Britain. During the progress of hostilities, 
Jamal was detained by the Indian Government in Calcutta 
under surveillance, but on the collapse of the Egyptian 
Nationalist movement he was permitted to leave India. He 
went to London, remained a few days, and then went to 
Paris, where he stayed three years. “ 

Ujjon his arrival in Paris, he entei*od upon a period 
of active international propaganda. His political views, 

viii. 404) Ih that as soon an Tuwfi^ Poslia Buccoetleti to the seat vanatod by 
hiH father, Janiul and hia party began to preaa for the fuUibnent of hia 
earlier ])r<jmtacu, oapecially for the formation of a repi'eaoniativo aaaoinbly, 
which wiiH tlie keyatone of nil tho roforma which they hoped to introduce. 
But proiniaea are iiotorioualy eoaier to make before the OHaumption of 
oflico than to fulfil afterward. 'J'awflk Poaha api)arently. thoroft*re, ftiimd it 
more conv<‘nicnt- to got rid iif tho troublcHonic n^fonrior than to fulfil hia 
proiniacs. Tho other view, tliai of K. C. Browne (Pern, ifrw., p. 8), ia that 
tho British (loveniTrnmt, auspicious of ih*’* political activities of Jainul, 
broijglit pressure to boar upon tho young Klunlive in tho diffic.ult situation 
in whicli he found hirnsidf . and induced him to rid tho country of tho dan- 
geroiis agitator. 'I’ho two viowsiiiuy well supploiiient each other, d.ltiaalah^ 
p. xxix ; Secret Histort/ of Etfypt (11)22), pp. l)j>, 06. Muhammad Rashid Rida 
in Tarlkh^ i. 76, writing witli gn?ntcr froodom than wua poaaiblo in 1965, 
eoiifimris tho aocond view. Ho atatos that Franco and Croat Britain unitod 
in tlieir roproaentat iona to tho Khedive against any change in favour of a 
poinilar form of government. 

^ iS. C. Wilson, Modern Movements among Moslems^ utatos (p. 71) tliat a 
book by Jamal on the (^aliphato was suppressed. 

* It has been stated, o.g. by Wilson, Modem Movements, p. 72, that Jamal 
al'Dln at this time made a journey to America with tho purpose of becoming 
a naturalized citizen, but did not remain. Ho does seem to have had this 
intention, but it is doubtful if ho over fulfilled it. Prof. Browno, a personal 
friend of Jamiil, makes zi<i allusion in his biographical account to a visit to 
America. W. S. Blunt, also a porsonal friend of Jam&l, says. Secret History 
of Egypt, p. 120: *I had also vainly tried to discover Jam&l’s whereabouts in 
America whore, after wandering two years in India, ho was said to be\ 
Michel, Hiaalah, Introd., p. xxii, says: 'His unoditod correspondence which 
wo have had occasiun to examine shows us that lie could nut have mode this 
voyage.' 
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publiBlied in the French Press (for by this time he had learned 
some French), wore widely read and received the closest 
attention of those European governments which had political 
interests in Muslim countries, esjjecially Great Britain. 
During the year 1883 he carried on a controversy with Ernest 
Renan in the columns of Le Journal des Debatff on the subject 
* Islam and Science \ the discussion centring about the ability 
of Islam to reform and adapt itself to modern civiliza- 
tion. In 1884 ho was joined, at his own invitation, by his 
friend and former pupil, Muhammad 'Abduh, who had been 
exiled from Egypt for complicity in the 'Arab! uprising. 
Together they began the publication of an Arabic weekly 
newspaper called AU^Urwah al-Wuth^h (called in French Le 
Lien Indissoluble), ‘The Indissoluble Bond’, with the object 
of arousing the Muslim peoples to tho need of imiting their 
forces against Western aggression and exploitation. Jamal, 
as })olitical director of tho paper, determined its aggressive 
and strongly anti-English tone, but Muhammad 'Abduh, as 
literary editor, wrote all the articles which appeai'ed in it.^ 
Tho first number appeared on the fifth of Jamadl I, 1301, 
which corresponds to March 1 3, 1884.^ Only eighteen numbers 
were issued, the last number appearing October 10, 1884.® 
Great Britain excluded the pajier from India and Egypt, the 
two countries chiefly to be influenced by its ])ublication, and 
took repix^ssive measuivs also against those who i-eceived 
copies of it."* But, in sjate of its brief existence, the pai)er 
cjfcerted a very gi*cat influence throughout tho Muslim world, 
in stirring into consciousness the national spirit of decadent 
Muslim nations.® 

^ Tdrikh, ii. 229 ; also Af-Mandr, viii. 455; Michel, Inirod., p. xxxv. 

■ Tdrikh, ii. 229. • Al-Mamr, viii. 402; Tdnkh, i. 380. 

^ Al-Mafidr, viii. 462 ; Maahahlr, ii. 57. 

® Muliamm^ Rashid Ritjla is of the opinion {Al-Mamir, viii. 455) that, 
had tho paper boon continued, it would havo occaaionod a gonoral Muslim 
uprising. Tliis paper was tho organ of a socrot urgoniseation bearing the 
same name, founded by Jamal, cornposod of Muslims of India, Kgypt, 
North Africa, and Syria, the purpose of which was 'to unite Muslims and 
arouse them from their sleep and acquaint them with the dangers throaten- 
ing them and guide them to the way of meeting these dangers'. {AUMan&r, 
viii. 456 ; Tdrikh, i. 283, 306.) The immediate aim of tho organization was to 
free Egypt and tho Sudan from tho British occupation. Jamal also origm* 
atod in Mecca a Pan-lslamic society called * Umin al-!]y^urah’, with the object 
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Upon the collapse of AU'Urwah al-Wuthkah, Jamal, after 
having made a brief visit to London to discuss with British 
politicians the affairs of the Mahdi uprising in the Sudan, ^ 
went to Moscow and lat(»r St. Petersburg. In both places he 
was given a very cordial inception. Here, again, his news- 
paper articles on thc^ i»olitical affairs of Afghanistan, Persia, 
Turkey, and England e.reated a deep im])i’es8ion in political 
circles. His stay in Russia extended over four years.® 

In 1889 while in Munich on a confidential mission for the 
Shah of Persia, he met the Shah, Na^ir al-l)!n, then on a visit 
to EuroiH'. The Shah persuaded him to accompany him to 
Persia and hecjomc Prime Minister. According to one account^ 
this was the second time that Jamal had acted as a minister 
in the Shah’s (Cabinet. In 1886, this account states, he was 
invited by cable from the Shah to come to Persia, had acceded 
to the summons and been imcorded an honourable rece])tion 

of <Toatinj^ om* Caliph (jvor tho wlioU' MiihIuh worlil. This howovor, 

waH HuppivHHed by Iho Sultan 'Abtl al-llainid within ii yoar of its bnnp; 
foimrlod. FcrM. p. IT); Modem Movemvnt^^ ]>. 72. Ak ovidonci* that tho 
nutluinty of Al-'Urwah oontinuoH, even to tho pn*Horii day. (jlold’/ilior (art., 
Euc. litldm) eitos tlio fact that a now edition of tho urtiokts which it con- 
tained wuH piibliahcd in 1010. A atill lab*r (Million hna bo(‘n publiHhnd in 
1928. Ah furthi'r ovidciu’c, it ia rclatod in Al-Mfmdt\ x.vii (1921), r»2.'> HCjq., 
that, wh(‘n uii article wan piibliHhed in one of tho daily iiewKjiajierH, over the 
Hignatiire of one of the leading 'Ulainu of Kgypt. it m'iik nM'ognizf'd by niiiii- 
beix of the people, even in the villagi'H, an one of Miduininiad ’Abdiih’s 
articlcH wbieli originally appiMired in Al-Vrwah. 

* Tina was m ISSo. Cf. Fe/ff. Hcr.^ pp. 402, 409; MafthtVur^ n. .^* 7 ; Al 
Manor, vin. 457. In the latUir, the doeiKion of the llritiHh Foroign MiniHtor 
to ahandori the idea of tho recorupiCHt of the Sudan was due to this iupn'Slai- 
tatiofiH of .Tann'd and Miihummad ‘.Abdiih. Aei'ordiiig to W’. S. Hliini 
(quoted Fi rft. Uw., ji. 403), Jamal cuinc Ui Fngland to dmeuHH the poH-sihility 
of coming to tcriiiH with tho Mahdi. Acjcording to the Hanii* aonree, it wiik at 
OIK' tinier ttrrang<;d that Jamal should neiTomyiany a Hpoeial llritish MinHion 
to OonstantinopU' that ho might exert his influence with tho court of 'Abd 
ul-llaiind ill favour of a Hettlement which should includo England’s ovaeuu- 
iion of Egypt and an English alliance against Uussia with Turkey, Persia, 
and Afghanislaii. Hut at the last moment it was decided that he should not 
go, although his tickets had aliTiady Ihh'ii secured. Jnmul, highly incensed, 
loft in a dudgeon for Moscow and throw himself in with those who advocated 
a Russo-Turkish alliance against England. 

* But see next jiaragraph. If two visits to Persia are accepted, the stay 
in Russia will be separated into two periods by tho first visit to Persia, 
which intervened. 

® Ma«}ui}nr, ii. 57. It is to bo noted that tljo uceouiit givon in Tarlkh, i. 
54, makes no mention of a si'cond visit to Persia. 
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and made Minister of War. His conspicuous learning and 
eloquence, united with his manifest zeal for the welfare of the 
country, won for him unusual influence, not only with the 
learned and offlcial chisses but also with the common j)coj>le. 
The Shah began to be suspicious, fearing that iJamal would 
employ this influence to undermine the Shah's position. 
Jamal, becoming aware of this change «jf attitude in the 
Shah, asked |)erinis8iori to take a ‘change of air’ out of the 
country, and went to Russia. When, in 1889, he returned a 
second time to Persia by the Shfiii's urgent invitation, he was 
again received by the |x‘ople as their leader and sjjokesman 
in their hojKJS for the betterment of the deplorable conditions 
of Persia. For some time all w'ent well In'tween the Shall and 
his J^rime Minister. But the former’s suspicions again got the 
better of him. Jatiifd again asked j)ermi8si(U) to leave the 
country but was refused with diseourb^sy. Ho then took 
itduge in the shrine of the Mosque of Shah 'Abd al-'Azim, 
w'hc^re he remained for about sevcm months. He now broke with 
the Shah, oyjcnly d(*nouneing him and advocating his deiK)si- 
tion. His influence with all elassc^s of the jwoplc grew. Among 
his disci])les were twel ve who were labr prominent in connexion 
with the I’ersian ‘ Risorgimento ’ or nationalist revolution . One 
of these disciples assassinabMi the Shah on May 1 , 1 890.^ 

The Shah finally violaUxl the sanctuary of the mosque and 
had Jamal arn'sted, although on a sick bed at the tinu*, and 
(ionveyed to the ’J'urkish frontier. The date of this expulsion 
is umxrtain, but it was about the close of 1890 or tlu^ begin- 
ning of 1891.'*^ Jamfil remained in Basra until his health was 

^ 'J'lio asBuaaiu, Mlrza Riza of Kiniiuii, on crosH-oxaiiiiiiatiou coiifousod 
that only Jarnal was j>rivy t.o his plan to kill the Shah, cf. Pers. liev., p. 67. 
Jamal, whilo in London and also while in ConHtantinnple, hod mivagely 
attacked the Shuh in print and in public addroMHee. When the Sliah was 
shot, the Persian Chivennnent demand<Hl the extrailition of Jamal along 
with three others who were susjiected «>f complicity in the plot, but the 
8ull>fi,n refused to give up Jainfil. The oilier thnsj wero naunied and secretly 
put to death in Tabriz {Pers. liev., p. 11). 

‘ Pers. Rev., p. 11: Jamal states, quoted Tdrlkh, i. C.!, that the plan of 
taking refuge in the shrine was a 'stratagem' on his part, since any one who 
took refuge in the sanctuary was regarded as free from molestation. He 
further states that, after seven months, ho ‘went out’ from the shrine, 
apparently of his own will, although the expression is not decisive and 
allows the fuller statement as given above. 
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recovered and then made his way to London, returning in 
1892 to Constantinople where he remained until his death. 
Although he was accorded high honours by the Sultan 'Abd 
al-Hamid and lived in enjoyment of the Sultan's bounty, 
nevertheless he was, in reality, being kept in ‘gilded captivity 
His death occurred on March 9, 1897, as a result of cancer of 
the jaw which soon spread to the neck.^ He was buried with 
great public acclaim in the ‘Shaikhs’ Cemetery’ in Con- 
stantinople. 

The activities of this remarkable man thus encompassed 
practically all of the lands of Islam and also those European 
countries the governments of which are involved in the affairs 
of Muhammadan pcojdes. Afghanistan, Persia, Turkey, 
Egypt, India, all, at one time or another, experienced his 
jK)tent contact and were affected^’by it. The Persian Revolu- 
tion, which had its beginnings in the agitation against the 
Tobacco Monopoly in 1891 and culminated with the inaugura- 
tion of the Constitution on August 5, 1906, was inspired and 
sustained in its earlier stages by his advice and encourage - 
mcnt.3 The successful Young Turk movement of 1908 was 
being prepared for by his agitation during the years he Bi)ent 
in Constantinople. In the Egyptian Nationalist movement 
which, in its earlier phase, terminated so ingloriously in the 
failure of the 'Arab! ujirising, he was the prime mover, and to 

* Rimlahf p. xxii. 

^ More than a HUBj)iei(jn was ontortaineil by Uiu Porsiaii frioiids of Jainul 
that tho ilisouHO wfiich caused his doatli, althougli siiporficially rcHinribliiig 
cancer, was in reality the result of inoculation of the lip by inoans of a 
poisoned tooth-pick. This is denied by most Turks {Pers. Rev., pp. 12, 90). 
Also a biographical note in t)io introduction to Al-Kadn wa al~Kadar, a brief 
treatise on the Divine Decrees and Predestination by Jain&l, whore the 
charge of foul dealing is definitely mado. 

* It was a letter of Jainurs which stirred Hajji Mirza IJasau-i-Shlrazi, one 
of the chief Mujtahids of Persia, to issue his fativa declaring the use and 
cultivation of tobacco unlawful so long as the Concession continued. The 
people followed his leadership by boycotting tobacco until finally the 
Government, aroused by the resentment of the people, rosciiided the hated 
Concession. The ultimate residts of this alliance between the clergy and the 
people were seen in the assassination of the Sh&h and the Prime Minister, 
and finally in the granting of a constitution. Cf. translation of the letter to 
the Mujtahid, and of two articles by Jam&l on the condition of Persia, from 
the Arabic periodical Ziya al-KfujtJiqayn, in Per. Rev., pp. 15 sqq. The whole 
book is a full and admirable account of the revolution from its beginnings. 
Cf. als(j summary of events in Modern Movements, pp. 242-8. 
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no less a degree in the intellectual and religious awakening 
represented by Mubammad 'Abduh, as will be shown later. 
‘Wherever he went*, says Michel in his biography of Shaikh 
Mubammad 'Abduh, ‘he left behind him a hot-bed of con- 
tention, and it can be said without exaggeration, that all the 
movements of national emancipation, of reaction against 
European enterprise, which we have been witnessing in the 
Orient for a score of years, have their origin directly in his 
propaganda. 

The chief aim of Jamal al-Din in all his untiring efforts and 
ceaseless agitation, was the accomplishment of the unification 
of all Muslim peoples imder one Islamic government, over 
which the one Supreme Caliph should bear undisputed rule, 
as in the glorious days of Islam before its y)ower had l)een 
dissipated in endless dissensions and divisions, and the Muslim 
lands had lapsed into ignorance and helplessness, to become 
the prey of Western aggression.*- The pivsent decadent con- 
dition of Muslim countries weighed heavily ui)on him. He 
believed that if these countries were once freed from the 
incubus of foreign domination or interference, and Islam 
itself reformed and adapted to the demands of present-day 
conditions, the Muslim peoples would be able to work out for 
themselves a new and glorious order of affairs, without 
dependence on, or imitation of, Euroinjan nations.® To him, 
the religion of Islam was, in all essentials, a world religion and 
thoroughly cajiablc, by reason of its inner spiritual force, of 
iulaptation to the changing conditions of every age. 

It was characteristic of the man’s temperament that the 
means which he chose for the rc*alization of his aims should be 
that of XK)litical revolution. This seemed to him the quick 
and sure way of securing for Islamic peoples the freedom 

^ RisSldhy p. xxiii. 

* Maahdhlr, ii. 61; Modern Movemenla, p. 72; Pera. Rw., pp. 14, 16. 
Miibammad Rashid Ri^, in Tdrikh, i. 73, takes occasion to correct the 
Htateraent of Maaftdhir that Jaiu61 was supromely devotod to the Ottoman 
Caliphato. His objectivo was tf» raise up some Muslim power that would 
be<!ome a rallying point for nil Muslim nations. He began with Egypt ; when 
his plans failed there, he pinned his hopes on the Mahdl uprising in the 
Sudan; then ho tried Persia, and finally, the Ottoman Empire. See also 
Muhammad 'Abduh’s account of Jamal’s aims, Tdrikhf i. 34. 

* Cf. Koranaualcffung, p. 321 ; Rimkih, pp. xxiii, xxx. 
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necessary to enable them to set their own house in order. 
The way of gradual reform and education was too long and 
uncertain for him ; he wished to see results in his own lifetime.^ 
Therefore, he agitated for the overthrow of the existing order. 
The deposition or oven the assassination of Muhammadan 
rulers who, by encouraging or acquiescing in European 
encroachment, hindered them from working out their own 
salvation in their ovn way, was a legitimate means to the 
desired end.- 

But with all his radical aims and methods, then'* is a con- 
structive i)hase to his activities which should not be over- 
looked. He was animated by a genuine desire for the re- 
generation of Islam and an ardent faith in the }X)SBibility of 
its regeneration which was contagious.^ His efforts for the 
union of Sunnis and Shl'ahs by mutual concessions and adjust- 
ments,^ while primarily political in significance, are indicative 
of the spirit of religious tolerance vdiich ho conceived to be 
necessary for the healing of age-long divisions in the Muslim 
world. His prodigious learning in all fields of Muslim loro won 
for him the respect and homage of learned men in all the 
Muhammadan lands in which he sojourned and attracted to 
him groujis of eager disciples to whom he imparted his methods 
of reconciling the historic theological and philosophical posi- 
tions of Islam with the attainments of modem scientific 
thought. 

It was because of the intransigent attitude of the shaikh 
class in Egypt, as Muhammad Rashid Rida remarks,® that 

* Cf. Al-Manar, viii. 400, Riadlah^ p. xxiii. 

® Jamal onco said, in an interview with Prof. Drowno: ‘No refonnis fiin 
be hoped for till six or seven heads are cut off’, and he ajk^ciflod by name 
the Shah of Persia and his Prime Minister, both of whom were afterwards 
assasainated {Pera. 'Jtev., p. 45, cf. also p. 28). W. S. Blunt in his Secret 
History of Egypt, p. 95, also p. 101, says that in the spring of 1879 it was 
much disciiaaed, among the group of reformers influcmced by Jamal, how 
and by what moans the Khedive Isma'Il might bo deposedt .or, if there were 
no other way, ovon nHsaHsinnt<Ml. And again, p. 489, quoted Cromer, Modem 
Kgypl, ii. 181, fool riote, ho mentions a statement of Muhammad 'Abduh's 
that a more definite plan of aBsassination had boon talked over, but did not 
mature for lack of a suitable person to take tlie leiid in it. 

* Cf. Pers. Rev., p. 29; Michel, Rimlah, lntn>d., p. xxiii. 

* Cf. Prrs. Rev., p. 30; Modern MovrmentH, p. 72. 

* A/-3fam7r,ii. (1899), 246. 
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the number of those interested in the religious sciences who 
attached themselves to Jamal was small ; and therefore the 
literary revival a])i)eared among the ‘eflPendi ’ or Europeanized 
class. And for the same reason, although Jamal paid much 
attention to educational and religious reform, those who were 
inspired by him to attem])t to bring about such refr3rms were 
few. It can be readily understood that the radical political 
apfKtal of Jamal should find a n'ady reH])onse among young 
jiatriots to whom the field of political agitation offered not 
only an apparently tjuick ai^l easy method of attaining 
national indepc'ndence, but also provided opiK>rtunity for the 
expi'cssion of vociferous, if not always deeply pondered, 
nationalistic sentiments; while the more sober and funda- 
mental reforms which he also advocated should find few 
champions. Thaf; the more constructive ideas wore also 
fundamental in hLs teaching is demonstrated in the life and 
work of Muhammad 'Abduh, the one of his disciples who 
most deeply imbibed of his spirit. 

An example of the mort^ constructive side of his teaching is 
given at the close of his book, Refutation of the Materialifits^ in 
a section entitled, ‘The means by which the happiness of 
nations may be attained.’* This brief statement (*.ontains 
many of his fundamental idesis, all of which may be found 
reproduced in the teaching of Muhammad *Abduh. Because 
it is of some im]X)rtance in this double connexion, it is given 
here in summary. It is necessary, he says, in order that the 
happiness of nations may be attained : 

1. That the minds of the |wople should lx* purified of belief in 
superstitions and foolish notions. 

Islam requires this, especially because the doctrine of the Unity 
of God requires the clarifying of the mind and forbids such foolish 
and extravagant notions as idolatry, or incarnations and suffering 
of the deity. 

2. Tliat the people should feel themsolves capable of attaining 
the highest levels of nobility of chcaracter and sliould be desirous 
of doing so. The only thing which cannot be reached by him who 
desires it is prophecy, which God confers on whomsoever He will. 

' Al-rad(i- 'alii nl’dahrifftfln, tmnslatoU from tho Persian inU» tho Arabic* by 
Shaikh MuhaiiunucI 'Abtluh, AbRulinianiyyali Press, Cairo, 192r», pp. 82 90. 
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If all the people were persuaded of the possibility of attaining 
perfection of character they would vie with one another in en- 
deavours to attain it. 

Islam made possible perfection for all. It is not like Brahmanism 
which divides men into castes, the limits of which cannot be over- 
stepped. Nor like Judaism, which despised men of other religions 
and instituted within itself the priesthood as the caste nearest 
God, witliout the mediation of which no one could attain nearness 
to God. 

3. That the articles of belief of the religion of the nation should 

be the first subject taught to the people, and this should be done 
by teaching also the proper reasons and arguments in support of 
these beliefs, that the religious beliefs of the people should not rest 
upon mere acceptance of autlioritative teaching Guizot, 

in his work on ‘Civilization*, shows that the most potent element 
in the modem progress and civilization of Europe was the ap- 
pearance of a religious party that claimed the right of investigating 
the sources of religious belief for themselves, and demanding proof 
for these beliefs. 

Islam is almost alone among the religions of the world in address- 
ing itself to man’s re^ison, and demanding that he should accept 
religious belief only upon the grounds of convincing argument and 
not of mere claim and supposition. Contrasted with Islam are 
other religions, such os those which require the belief that one can 
be more than one and the many can be one, a belief which its 
professors justify on the ground that it is above reason and cannot 
bo grasped by reason. 

4. That in every nation there should be a special class whose* 
function W’ould be the education of the rest of the people, and 
another class whose function would be? the training of the*, people 
in morals. One class would combat natural ignorance and the 
neerd of instruction, the otluir w'ould combat the natural passions 
and the need of discipline. These two provisions, the teacher to 
perform the work of instruction, and the disciplinarian to com- 
mand that which is good and to prohibit that which should be 
avoided, are among the most important provisions of Islam. 

Islam is thus the only religion by which the happiness of nations 
can be attained. 

If it be objected, ‘ Why then are the Muslims in the evil state in 
which we find them V ’, the answer may be given in the words of 
the Kur’an: ‘VcTily Gcxl will not change the state of a people 
until they change their own state* (K.ur’an, 13. 12). 
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The character and influence of Jamal al-Din have been 
finely epitomized in brief statements by two of his biographers, 
one a Western scholar and writer, the other an Eastern. 
Professor E. fi. Browne says of him, that ho was a man of 
‘enormous force of character, prodigious learning, untiring 
activity, dauntless courage, extraordinary eloquence both in 
speech and in writing, and an apf)earance equally striking 
and majestic. Ho was at once philosoi)hcr, writer, orator, 
and journalist, but above all, politician, and was regarded by 
his admirers as a great patriot and by his antagonists as a 
dangerous agitator’.* 

The other estimate is by .Tirji Zaidan, his Syrian biographer, 
in his biographical accounts of KaHtern (klehritiea. After 
saying that the goal of all Jarnars clhirts was the unification 
of Isliim, he continues : ‘In this endeavour he ex])eiided .all his 
powers and for the sake of it he cut himself off from the world ; 
for ho never took a wife nor did he seek any gain. But for all 
that, he did not attain what ho desired and laboured for ; and 
he left no re*cord of his ideas except the treatise against the 
materialists, and various treatises on different subjects already 
mentioned. Yet he instilled into the souls of his friends and 
disciples a living spirit which aroused their energies and 
sharpened their |x*ns, and the East has jirofited and shall 
profit by their deeds. 

* Pera. Rev., pp. 2, 3, " Mnahufnr, ii. 61. 
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CHAPTEK II 


MUHAMMAD 'ABDUH: BIOGRAPHY 

] 849-77: Preparation. 

T "K THEN Jamal al-Din was bidding farewell to some of his 
V V Egyptian friends and followers at Suez in 1871), as ho 
was leaving Egypt for the last time, he is ref)orted to have 
said to them : ‘ 1 leave you Shaikh Muhammad * Abduh, and he 
is sufficient for Egypt as a scholar. Muhammad ' Abduh was 
at this time about thirty years of age. For about eight years 
ho had been under the influence of JanuH al-Din. He had 
already entered upon his work of teaching, had ]>ublished his 
first two woi-ks, and was a frequent contributoi* to the news- 
pajicrs on subjects of public interest. H(‘ had shown in a 
marked degree both capacity and inclination, not only for 
scholurshii) but also for the work of pul)lie reform. He was 
JamaFs ablest pu])il and the one closest to him ;nid most 
sympathetic towards his views. It was only natural, therefore, 
that when Jamal had to relinquish, by force of circumstances, 
the work which he had begun in Egypt, he should look to 
Muhammad *Abduh to carry it on to completion. And in 
leaving such a successor, ho bequeathed to Egypt and to 
Islam a legacy, the full ‘sufficiency’ of which even he could 
not have foreseen. 

Thus the stream of Egyptian reformation, though taking 
its rise, like the Nile, from a source beyond the confines ofdhe 
country, was destined to attain its full flood through Egyptian 
channels. For Muhammad * Abduh was a pure Egyptian ; he 
came from a family belonging to the ‘fallah* or j^casant class 
of the Egyptian Delta.'-* True, his father 'Abduh ibn Hasan 
Khair Allah, came from a family of Turkish origin that had 
settled in the village of Mahallat Nasr in the Buhairah 
Province at some remote time in the past f and his mother 
came from a village near Tanta in the Gharbiyyah Province, 
of a large family related originally to the family of Ban! *Adi, 
that of *ITmar ibn al-Khattab the second Caliph, to whoso 

* Maaliuhlry i. 2S1. *-* Cf. Itianhih, p. ix. 

® Al-iManar, viii. IHU; TCulkh, i. 13. 
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lino of descent the mother was reputed to belong.' But both 
families bad so long l)een settled on the soil of Egjrpt that they 
pai’took completely of the characteristics and manner of life 
of the Egyptian jjeasant class. 

Birth and Early Years. JSI9-G5, 

The exact birthj)laco of Muhammad 'Abduh is unknown, 
nor is the year of his ])irth entirely certain. '^Fhe year 1849 
(a.h. 1200) is the date most commonly accepted:-* he himself 
gives this date in his writings, .ilthoiigh he also mentions a 
year earlier;'* but othe»’ dtites are given by others, oven as 
early as I S42.^ I'owards the elos(‘ t)f the j-cMgn of Muhammad 
'All I’asha (1805 -49) the father of Muhammad 'Abduh had to 
Ileo from his village in order to csca|K‘ th<‘ oppression of 
olfieials of his own ]irovince. He came to the (Tharbiyyah 
Province, and during the next few years made his home in a 
number of villages in sue,eession. It was during this unsettled 
[)eriod that he married the mother of Muhammad and that 
Muhammad was born. Some few years later, while Muham- 
mad was still a child, he returned, with his family, to Mahallat 
Nasr, whore he had acquired some land. 

Here * Abduh grow up, after the manner of life common to 
lads in the small villages of Egypt. He developed a sturdy con- 
stitution and became proficient in swimming, horsemanship, 

^ AL-Matuir, viii (l»05), 370. 

^ Of. limllaht p. ix; KurwMiuHlvijuwj, ]> 321; M. 'Miihamuiatl 

Abflnh, «oiti r^oboii iind seine tlifM^logiHfjh-philoHophische Gndarikenwelt', in 
Bi’Urdfjv, zur KenninisH des Orientn, xiii (1015), 85. 

^ Al-Mandry viii. 300. 'Abduh’s own iiecount in Tdrikh^ i. 10 gives A..H. 
120.5. 

* Groat uonf usion on this point appears in the aerounts of nowapapors and 
magazines of the date of Muhammad ‘Abduh’s cloaih which are reproduced 
in Tdnkh, vol. iii. His ago is variously given as 00 (p. 41), 02 (p. 38), 65 
(p. 80). The dato of his birth is given us A.u. 1258 (a.d. 1842) by the 
magazine Al-piyd, edited by Shaikh Ibrahim al-Yaziji, and by Al-Hildl, 
edited by Jurji Zaidan (c^f. same account in Mashdhlr, i. 281-7), vide 
Tdrlkhy iii. 9.5, 110. The sumo date also is given, pp. 100, 130, 191. Other 
ilatOH are 1843, p. 1 48, and 1845, pp. 19, 131. The dato given by Al-Mandr 
(cf. above), 1200-1849, is given also by Hasan Pasha ‘A^iiii, a friend and 
supporter of Muhammad ‘Abduh, in the biographical account rccif-od 
at the monuu'ial service, Tnrlkh, iii. 237. Cf. also pp. 33, 124. ‘Phis la 
evidently the date accepted by the friends and followers of Muhammad 
‘Abduh. 

C 2 
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and the use of firearms,^ and acquired a love of an active out- 
door life which ho retained to old age. Many of the charac- 
teristics which he displayed in later life reflected the best 
features of the j)atriarchal village life and customs, particu- 
larly his reserved and dignified and always courteous l)earing 
while his sympathetic understanding of the needs of the great 
mass of the people and his passionate desire for the uplift of 
the whole nation, are the outgrowth of his early |x;asant life, 
when ho listened to the frequent tales of the days of Muham- 
mad 'All Pasha, then still recent in the memory of his elders. 
For, as has always been the case in Egypt from time im- 
memorial, however brilliant the outward aspects of the reign 
of the ruling sovereign may have been, a burden of grinding 
hardshij) fell upon the common i)eople.-’ 

His parents seem to have been persons of worthy character, 
although entirely uneducated, as are the great majority of 
the middle and lower classes of Kgy}>t even until the present 
day. Muhammad *Abduh, in bis autobiography, which, 
unfortunately, he never completed, sj)eaks of his father in 
terms of much respect, and indicates that he was held in much 
esteem in his own village.^ The father seems at this time to 
have acquired enough ease of circumstances to provide for a 
teacher to come to the house to teach reading and writing to 
the youngest of his sons, for whom he was desirous of securing 
opportunities of education that had bt^en denied to his other 
children. But his position was probably little above that of 
the villager who possesses a little land.’** •» 

When ten years of age, the young Muhammad, after having 
learned reading and writing, w^as sent to the home of a ‘ hafiz ’, 
or professional reciter of the Kur'an, that he might Icam to 
recite the Kur’an from memory. This task he accomplished 
in two years, which was regarded as an unusual performance 
and much to the credit of the teacher. This was the first step 

^ Al-Manar, vLii. ® Ibid., p. 641. 

* Mul^inunad 'Abduh'H fatlior, as nottnl above, himsolf suffered from the 

oppression of those days. * Cf. Itisdlahf pp. x, xi ; Tdrikh, i. 13. 

* Cf. tho biograpliical sketch reproduced in Tdrikh, iii. 19 sqq., where the 
poverty of the parents is said to have been so oxtrorne t>hat their house had 
no door. This is roprosuntud os tho rosult of their grout gonoi*OHity. Ihit both 
stateinonts may bo oxtreino, since generosity is a much lauded virtue. 
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in the only type of education which was then open to lads of 
families in the social i)08ition of Muhammad ' Abduh's parents ; 
if he carried his studies far enough, ho could in time Ixicome 
an ‘"Alim*, or ‘shaikh’, a man educated in the various 
branches of Muslim theology ; or he could become a ‘fakih’, 
a man trained in the interpretation and ap])lication of the 
multitudinous and ]:)erp]exing details of the Shari'ah, or 
Divine Law of IslaTii. The few schools conducted by the 
Government at this time, whicl. were modelled along Euro- 
pean lines, were o]Kin only to sons of officials. 

The foundation of his education having been thus laid, the 
youthful Muhammad, then about thirteen years of age, was 
in 1S02, sent to the s(;liool of the Ahmad! Mosque^ in Tania, 
that he might ]3(‘rfcct the memorizing of tin Kur*an, and 
particularly learn to recite or intone it according to the strictly 
determined rules of the art, which is an important part of a 
theological education. An older stepbrother of Muhammad 
was a teacher in this school, with some reputation for the 
excellence of his Kur’an intonation.® After about two years 
spent in this study, he was initiated into the mysterie?s of 
Arabic gi’amniar. But it was an unfortunate beginning which 
the young would-be neophyte made in his first attempt to 
master the science of the Arabic language. He was required, 
according to the regular methods of instruction, to learn by 
meinorv the ti'xt <)f an Arabic grammar, together with the 
comment on this te.xt of some nqmted master of the subject.® 
‘1 sjient a year and a half ’, he says in his autobiography, 
referring to this ])eriod of study, ‘without understanding a 

^ Tho liirger anhouln of relif^ioua foundation conduotod in tho precincts of, 
or in c.onnoxion with, the larger mosqueB, wore at thia time, hesidea tho 
celebrated ‘University’ of Al-Azhar in Cairo, which enjoyed undoubted 
priina<‘y not only in lOgypt but alao throughout the Mualim world, thoae of 
Tanta, Alexandriu, Dossuk, Damm(tn, and, of 1aU*r foundation, one at 
Asaiut. The methoda of inairuction and couraea of atudy wore easentially 
aimilar in all of tlieae. In hia later rcforina, Muhammad 'Alvduh attempted 
to affiliate the schools outside of Cairo more cloaely with Al-Azhar anti co- 
ordinate their couraea of study. The treinondous strides in public education 
in Kgypt in recent years have l)eon meule in schools conducted by tho 
Govomment (aside from private schoola), of a type approximating more or 
less closely European atandards. * Al’Manar, viii. 381. 

* The text wua that of 'Hliarh al-KufrawI 'ala al-Ajurrumiyyah’. Al- 
Mcmar, viii. 381. 
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single thing, because of the harmful character of the method 
of instruction; for the teachers were accustomed to use 
technical terms of grammar or jurisprudence which we did 
not understand, nor did they take any pains to explain their 
meaning to those w'lio did not know it.’^ Despairing of success 
in his studies, he ran away from school and hid for three 
months with some of his uncles ; but his stepbrother happened 
upon him and took him back to X^-nta. But so thoroughly 
persuaded was Muhammad that he would never succeed in 
learning that he took his belongings and returned to his 
village, intending to follow agriculture as most of his relatives 
were doing, and never return to his studies ; and with this 
intention he married, in the year 1865, at the ag(^ of sixtt.*en.“ 

‘This is the first elTcct which 1 expt^ricnc(*d’, he says further 
in his autobiograi)hy, ‘from the method of instruction in 
Tanta, and it is the very same method which is in use in the 
Azhar ; and this is the effect experienced by ninety -five out of 
a hundred of those whom fate does not jierrnit to attend upon 
some one who does not follow this manner of instruction, 
namely, wherein the teacher throw's out what he laiows, and 
what he does not know, without ])aying I’C'gard to the i>u])il 
and his capacity for undci'standing. But the majority of the 
students who do not understand, deceive' themselves into 
supjxjsing that they do understand something, so tliat the\' 
continue their studies until they have rea(;hed the age of 
manhood, and all the wdiiU*. th('v arc dreaming tlu^ dreams (»f 
children ; and theix*aft-<*r they are inflicted u])on the ])eo])l(‘ 
and l)ccome a calamity u])on the public. In an address which 
ho delivered in 1884 to a gathering of learned men in Tunis 
upon the subject of education, and in which he urges, among 

Al-Manar, x’iW. HSl. 

* Ibid., p. 381. M. Hort«n, in Beitragp, xiii (1016), 88, dates liiw marriage 
in 1871, on the Imgia of a Hiaieinent in Tarikh, iii. 124. Hut the daten given 
throughout tho artido from which the Htateniorit ih taken, whidi is repro- 
duced from a TmiiHiaii newspaper, arc manifcHtly unrtdiablo, uh iw evident, 
e.g., from a compariHon of the date in qucHtion, 1 288 / 1 87 1 , when Muhammad 
*Abduh ran away from I'lintu and was married, ond that given for the be- 
ginning of his studios with Jamal, viz. 1287/1870. Other ineonsiatoncies 
appear also in tho some article in tho matter of dates, although the main 
facts of tho article are evidently reproduced fruin the biography of AI- 
Manar, a Ibid., pp. 38i, 382. 
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other things, bettor methods in beginning instruction in 
Arabic grammar, he refers again to his unfortunate exi)erience 
in Tt^nta to illustrate the harmful effects of wrong methods. ^ 

But ho was not thus to escape his destiny, by fletiing from 
his studies. Forty days after his marriage, his father, ‘for 
some i)urpose that God willed *,2 compelled him to return to 
Tanta to school. But on the way he escai)ed and hid himself 
among relatives in the village of Kanayyisat Adrin. “ And 
there *, he says in the address already reforrt*.d to, ‘ T chanced 
upon one who taught me how to sc^ck learning from its nearest 
point of approach, so that T tasted its attractiveness and 
yiersevered in the search for it.'^ The i)erson thus referred to, 
who became the mentor wlio woke within the young traant 
a love for studies and a zeal for the religioui^' life, and thus 
changed the whole tiiiior of his life, was an iincJt^ of Muham- 
mad’s father, named Shaikh Darwish Khadi*. This worthy 
man had travelled to some extent in the Libyan desert, and 
liad oven gone as far west m Tripoli. There he had taken up 
studios with a certain Sayyid Muhammad al-Madani,^ had 
gained some acquaintance with the Muslirii sciences, and had 
been iiidiicted by his mastt'r into the Shadhali or(l<‘r of the 
SufT, or Jiiystiti, brotherhoods lie had memorized large 
portions of works on canon-law and the traditions, and w^as 
es])0(;ially prolicient in reciting the Kur'an and also in under- 
standing it. After completing his studies, he had returned to 
his village and engaged in agricultmt*. 

1 Tajmr Nurul al-'nur, ira /\/riiuh ’dium J7 ul-ta/fni/dh tra aUta'Jhi , Cairo, 
AI-iUHiuir IVosH, 2ii(l ('(]. pp. 07, OS. 

^ Ibid., p. OK. ^ llml. * Al-Mandr, viii. 3H2. 

® 'Tho word ‘tmlor', uh nppliotl io thofao fruloriiilioH, irtinoKiiglish, noitho 
Arabic denignation. The latU^r w ‘t-arlkah’, plural ‘piruk’, i.e. ‘Way’, 
‘Path’, referring iu tho method of instruction, initiation, and religiouB 
exerciBOH, the <ihjoct of which is, by moral pnrificid loii and iiiduccniont of u 
elate of ocHtaay, to attain to mystical union with Ciorl. The ritual, accord* 
ingly, lays strowi upon the emotional religious life. Theso ordei-s are very 
Humorous in tho Muslim world, and it would bo diflicult to ovar-empliasize 
1'heir importanco to the coiiunon religious hfo of Islani. I'lio Shodhall order 
is one of tho most important and is very widely extended. It is strongly 
ropresented in Egypt, being much favoured by tho Azliar University ; for it 
W€w under the shadow of the Azhar that Abu Jijlasau 'All al*Shodhali (d. a.d. 
] 258) first organized the order. Vide Rinn, Marabouts et KkoiMn (Algiers, 
1884), pp. 220 sqq. ; Depont and Cappulani, Les Confr^ries religieiu/ea mumU 
urumea (Algiers, 1897), pp. 443 sqq. 
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On the morning following Muhammad’s arrival in the 
village, 80 he relates in the autobiography already referred to, 
Shaikh Darwish came to visit him, carrying in his hand a book 
dealing with the ethical teachings, moral discipline, and ascetic 
practices of the brotherhood to which he belonged. He re- 
quested Mubammad to rcacj a portion of it aloud to him ; but 
with a rebellious dislike for books and all those who had 
anything to do with them, Muhammad cast the book from 
him. With quiet courtesy, the shaikh persisted in his request 
until, for shame, the young man took the book and read a few 
lines, w’hich the shaikh explained as they were lead, in a way 
to overcome Muhammad’s prejudice and lack of understand- 
ing. Soon, however, the village youths came to summon 
Muhammad to join in their accustomed sjKirts. He, therefore^, 
at once flung down the book and went with them. The same 
afternoon the process was repeated, and on the following day. 
The third day a much longer time was spent in reading and 
Muhammad became so interested that he began to read the 
book of his own volition and mark passages for question or 
remark. By the fifth day he had become as imj)atient of 
everything that kept him from reading as he had formerly 
been of all study. The shaildi instructed him in Sufi <loctrines 
and practices and gave him his first lessons in proj)erly under- 
standing the Kur’iin. The shaikh, moreover, impressed upon 
him a truth which came home to him almost with the force 
of a revelation, namely, that Muslims of unjust and untruth- 
ful life arc, in reality, not truci Muslims. 

Fifteen days were spent in this manner of study, and at the 
end of that time Muhammad returned to his lessons in 
Tanta. But how different now his spirit and his outlook on 
life. In this brief time he had been thoroughly won over to 
the Sufi ideals of the religious life. From the eighth day of 
his stay, he had begun to practise the religious exercises 
recommended by Shaikh Darwish. ‘But a few days had 
passed (from the beginning of those practices),’ he writes, 
‘when, lo! you saw me soaring in spirit in a different world 
from that which 1 had known. The way which had seemed to 
me straitened had widened out before me. The life of this 
world which had appeai'cd great to me, had become small. 
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and the acquirement of knowledge and the yearning of the 
soul towards God which hadjx$en small in my eyes had become 
groat; and all my anxieties had been dispersed and there 
remained but one anxiety, namely, that I should become 
perfect in knowledge, perfect in discipline of the soul.' 
Moreover, 1 had found no leader to guide me in that towards 
which my soul was inclined, except that shaikh who had in a 
few days delivered mp from the prison of ignorance into the 
open spaces of knowk^dge, and from the bonds of blind 
acceptance of authoritative belief (Uihlld) into the liberty of 
the mystic union with God. . . . He is the key of my good 
fortune, if I have any in this life : he restored to me the natural 
gift which had left me, and revealed to me the natural 
(capacities with which 1 had beeji endowed, which had been 
hidden from me.’ 

I'hiis with this exjKjricnco there began a new j)eriod in the 
life of Muhanimad *Abduh. His int(ir(\st in Sufism, aroused 
by Shaikh Darwish, gradually increased until it becanu*! the 
dominant influenet*. in his life. During this second jwriod, the 
shaikh retained his ]x>sition m guide and mentor to the young 
student. But it remained for Muhamnuid’s sec^ond and greater 
teacher, Jamal al-Din, to finally deliver him from his absorp- 
tion in th(‘ world of mysticism and induct him into wider 
fields of scholarshif) and pracjtical activities.- 

* The tomiH uro tliuw^ iii uro among the inyHtirH. ‘KnowU»dge’ (a/- 
niari/ah) iu the ‘CinoHin’, tlie <liYiiie inner light ; the ‘cliHciplme of the soul’ 
(w/(4* al-nafa) ih the eourHo of ascotie anrl rehgioiiH prnctieeB to which tho 
‘ murid or initiate, in Hubjeetotl by bio shuikli, or Bupt'nor, wit h tho purpoHt* 
of leading him step by fnini tlie loiYest state of the soul to the highest, 
1 hat of the ‘Perfect Soul’ {aUnafa aUkamilah). FiV/e two artieleM by W. H . T. 
tlnirdncr, in Moalem World, vol. ii, on ‘'Fbo Way of a Mohammedan Mystic’. 

'rhe striking account of Muhanunad 'Abduh in regard to the spiritual 
crisis through w’hich ho luid passed, ret^alls the fact that many of tho great 
mystics of Isl&ni are said to have passed through similar spiritual crises at 
some time in their lives, which led them to adopt the mystical religious life. 
Tho cast) of Al-0hazza1i is an outstanding example in point. It might even 
bo suggested that Mubanirnad ' Alniuh, writing lus memoirs at a tmie when 
he had become a figure of some importonce in the religions life of Egypt, 
and, indeed, of tho world of Isl&m, was influenced, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, in interpreting his early oxjieriences, by his familiarity with the lives 
of the great mystics and also his own later experiences of mysticism, and 
thus orys1.alli7.ed into one definite crisis that which in rt'iihty w^os the ri'sult 
of a process extending over a considerable period of time. The suggestion 
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Student and Mystic, 1865-77. 

It was in the month of October, 1865, that Muliammad 
'Abduh returned to school in Tan^a after the memorable two 
weeks spent under the training of Shaikh Darwish. He 
.attached himself to two teachers who were beginning their 
courses of lectuivs and found to his joy that he had been so 
aroused from his former mental lethargy and indifference that 
he could understand what he read and heard. When the other 
students learned of his good fortune in being able to under- 
stand th(' lessons they flocked about him to avail themselves 
of his help in study. But, after a few months, he felt himself 

mig}it ijei-hajiH hooim ^i-utnitous and uncalled for, wore it not that snino of the 
biovcruyihicul luti'oimts written by thoHO oiitnido of Muliammad 'Abdiih’s 
circle, while I’ccopmziiif; the deciaivo change which took placjo in Ilia mind 
about thiH time with refcreiico to his studios, give a inoro matter-of-fact 
explanation of it, and n somowliai diffenmt arrangement of events. Thus 
the daily newspaper Al-Shark, in its issue of July 12, 1905 (Tankh^ iii. 19), 
says that at the age of sovoii Muhammad 'Abduh was sent to the village 
school {kuttnh) nn<i attended for three years much against his will, for he 
wanted to be a farmer {falldh) as his brothers wore, and consoquonily 
learned nothing. His father then sent him to the A^iiuadf Mosque scbool in 
Tanta for three years and later to the Azhar in (Uairo for two years, with no 
better results. Thrtse reasons for this are given by Muhuniinad 'Abduh, says 
Al-Siiarki his desire to be a 'ftillah* and tho absonco of iiiducomonts to study, 
the faulty methods of instruction, and the custom of the schoolboys of eating 
sw'eetmeats ami unwholesome food at all hours, a practice which inevitably 
affected their ability to study. But, continues this aciHiunt, w'hon Muham- 
mad 'Abduh icalized that his father was bent on his securing an education, 
ho took counsel with hiirisolf anil pulled himself together and thereafter 
learning was easy for him. No less rosponsihio a WTiter than Jurjl Zaidan 
in his biography of Muhafiirnad 'Abduh m MaitJuihir^ i. 281, after refesring 
to tho fruitless yxiriods of study in tho kuUdb, at Taiil^a, and at tho Azhar, 
and tho fact that 'Abduh attribubxl this result liu^oly to foulty inothods of 
instruction, says that w'hen the latter saw no escape from study, he roused 
himself and ilisi'overed for himself a method of study and sot his mind to 
work in undtM'standing what he mad, and ns a n^sult found delight in learn- 
ing, and applied himself diligently in the pursuit of it. I'his explanation of 
Mul.iammad 'Abduh's C'ourse of ui'tion soc'ins reasonable enough, liad not 
he InniHclf supplied a more intimate view of Ins motives. If his account is 
the tmi’ one, tlio other is at fault in dating his intellectual awakening aft^^r 
he had spent two years in the Azhar instead of during his study in rpaiita. 
Moreover, the other oxplaimiion do<M not account for his extreme devotion 
to mysticism during his later student days, which is an undoubted fact, 
accounted for by liis own statcinont. On the whole, there seems to be no 
good reason for rejecting, ns at least siibstantially trustworthy, the key to 
the character and conduct of Muhammad 'Abduh which he himself has 
supplied in this revealing bit of autobiography. 
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attracted to the famouH centre of Islamic learning in Cairo, 
the great school of the Azhar Mosque, commonly called the 
Azhar University. Ho accordingly left Tan{a in February, 
1866, and about a month later took up his studios at Al- 
Azhar. 

The mosque of Al-Azhar was fomided in the year a.d. 970 
by Jawhar, the general of the Faiimid Sultan Abu Tamim 
Mii'add (otherwise known as Al-Mu*izz li Uln Allah, a.d. 9r)2- 
75), the year following his occupation of Egyj)t and im- 
mediately after the building of the new ca})ital city, Al- 
Kahirah (Cairo), whore his troops were quartcired, the mosquo 
being intcmiled for the usf^ of the troo])s. Two years later it 
was opened for services. Th(' mosque was (enlarged from 
time to time by the Fatimid sultans after the transfer of their 
cai)ital to Cairo, it was liberally endowed, and a flourishing 
school was develoiicd within its precincts. During the cen- 
turies which followed, many rulers added to the building and 
endowment, and the reputation both of the sanctity of the 
mosque and the excellence of the school came to be widely 
acknowledged throughout the world of Islam. As the glory 
of many of the older institutions, onct*. famous centres of 
learning, began to fatle as a result of thci luvages WTought by 
the Mongol invasion in the East and of the decline of Islam 
in the West, the school of Al-Azhar rose to a position of the 
iirst importance ; and thus for centuries it has maintained its 
place, as the leading Muslim educational instit ution and has 
attracted students from all Muslim lands. 

The school of Al-Azhar is known as the Azhar University 
because all, or the greatcT part, of the Muslim sciences are 
taught there ; but it is not a university in the western 
acccjitation of the word.’ The education imparted is itdigious 
or theological; thosi^ who have studied within its walls 
qualify, according to their scholastic attainments, as canon 
lawyers or judges in the various Muslim courts, as teachers 

^ The school ia reforrod to in Arabic* as ‘ul-jami' ul-u7.hnr' i.o. ‘the Azhar 
Mosque*, or more simply as ‘al-Azhur’, The title ‘al-Azhai’* sif^fios ‘the 
Splendid’ or ‘the Flourishing’; but Vollors, in Leyden Knc. of Islam, art-. 
* Al-Azhar*, thinlis the name is to bo rightly iiiterpreted hh an allusion to 
‘ Al-Zahra*, a title of Fatimah, sineo tho mosque was foundotl by the Fatimid 
rulers. 
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of the Arabio language or others of the sciences taught in 
Al-Azhar, as leaders of the public prayers or preachers in the 
mosques, as chanters of the Kur’an on public or private 
occasions, and are generally regarded by the commonalty as 
their authoritative religious teachers and leaders. All the 
sciences are valued for their relation to the projK^r interpreta- 
tion of the Kur’iin and a connect knowledge of the doctrines 
and practices of Islam. The spirit which has dominated 
instruction in the university for centuries has been severely 
traditional. The chief object of the education which it 
imparts is not research and investigation for the j)ur}K)8e of 
improving the state of the sciences taught, but rather the 
transmission of these sciences as they were handed down by 
the early fathers of the faith, without change or deviation. 
The doors of independent investigation of the sources of the 
faith, and the formulation of indopendemt opinion concerning 
them, were closed in Islam by the middle of the third century 
of the Hijrah, and consequently the authoritative inti(Tprc^ters 
of religion are those of the dim and distant ])ast. It has only 
i*emaincd, therefore, for subsequent generations to (‘laborati> 
and explain what the forefathers have laid down. 

This traditional spirit is evident in thf‘ estimate pla(*ed upon 
the various sciences, 'riic* most important branches are the 
‘transmitted’ or ‘ traditional' .sciences (nl-'ttlum nl-naklit/yuh) 
These are: dogmatic theology al-lalam, ' ilm nl-hnrfud), 
inter pi-etation of the Kiir’an (fufslr), the Traditions (hadit/i). 
jurisprudence {fikh), and its jirinei pies (w-ywY al-Jihh) ; these are 
all based upon Divine revelation, and consequently, their 
sources are not subject to investigation or criticism, but are 
to be acccpte.d as handed down by the fathers. These, with 
the addition of one or two other sciences, su(;h as mysticism 
(ta^awmuf), and ethics ("ilm al-akhldk)^ are known also as 
primary sciences, or those that are studied for their own sake 
("ulum cd-makdsid). Next come the ‘rational* sciences («/- 
"akliyyah), which are grammar and syntax of the Arabic 
language (nahWf mrj), prosody (Him al-arud), rhetoric (al- 
balaghah) in its three branches (al^ma^dnl, aUbaydn, al-badV), 
logic (al-mantik), technical terms used in the science of the 
Traditions (mv^talah al-hadlth), and a.stronomy (al-hay'ah). 
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the lajst named being studied chiefly for practical puri)osos in 
determining chronology and times of prayer. These are also 
known as ‘auxiliary sciences* ("ulum ol-ymndHl), those that 
arc studied as a means to the understanding of the traditional 
sciences. Other sciences such as beUes4ettres, history, 
geography, the physical sciences, mathematics, &c., have, 
since the Middle Ages, fallen into neglect, or if taught at all 
have been taught in a very inadequate way.^ 

The teachers usually gave lectures to a cin*le of students 
who gathered about them, based upon the tf'xt of some author 
w'ho was resgarded as an authority uj)tm the subject in hand ; 
but rai-ely was this text in the hands of the students. Rather 
the student sot himself to memorize by rote the commentary 
(shirk) of some later writt*r ujion the original text, or the 
glosses (hdshiyah) of a still later wriUT upon the commentary, 
or still further superglossc^s and noU's (ia'llkat, takurlr) upon 
this, and the lesson consisted in discussion and explanation 
of tlie terms used by th<» wTiter. If a studcait succeeded in 
memorizing the text of onc^ of these commentai ies or glosses 
h«‘ considered that he umlerstood the siibject.** 

Various attempts have Ix^en made from time to time to 
ref<»rm both the currieuUim and methods of study of the 
Azhar, ])ut always with indifferent success. Muhammad 
'All Pasha, though himself unleth‘red, had a great resjwct 
for Kiirojx'an learning and desired to introduce it into Egypt ; 
so he sent his first FIducational Mission to Paris in 1S2H, with 
th(^ intention of introtlueing Eurc)}X‘an sciences into the 
.Vzhar by means of tlu' teachers who had studied in France. 
Various Euro]H\an w orks, mostly French, were also translatf-d 
into Arabic. But these attem})ts to introduce a new spirit 
into the Azhar only aroused contempt and opposition within 
that ancient institution. However, about this time (1827), 
Shaikh Al-fantawl, who afterwards went to St. Petersburg 
as a teacher of Arabic literature, began to give lectures upon 
the MakamTii of Al-Harirl, a highly esteemed composition of 
rhymed prose of the tw^elfth century a.d., remarkable alike 

' On the various soieiicos taught ui the Azhar, vulv Knc. art. * Al- 

Azhar*; Risalaht p. xviii; Heilrdae, xiii. 109; Tarilrh, iii. 254. 
rf. Af-Manar, mu. ',VX\, 999. 
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for its difficult style and extensive vocabulary and the liberal 
sentiments to which it sometimes gives expression. Such 
lectures had never been given before.^ Shortly before 
Muhammad 'Abduh entered the Azhar, the Khedive Isma'il, 
in his zeal for Eurojieanizing Egypt, had renewed the at- 
tempts to reform the Azhar. He was supported in this by 
Shaikh Muhammad al-'Abbas! al-Mahdl, an able and ener- 
getic scholar who was at that time Shaikh (or, as he may be 
called, Rector) of Al-Azhar.* Various improvements were 
introduced into the curriculum and management of the 
school, among them a schedule of examinations by a board 
of six examiners. Examinations had not previously been 
required. But strong opposition had been aroused, led by 
Shaikh 'Ulaish, an able scholar but a violent reactionist ; so 
that when Muhammad 'Abduh entered the university, early 
in 1866, the reform movement was on tht^ wane, although 
lectures w^ere still lieing given by Shaikh Hasan al-T«'Wll on 
logic and philosophy. 

When Muhammad 'Abduh c*iittu’c*(l Al-Azhi»r, tlu’it* was 
])robably Jitth* in his jicrsonal af^KNirance to disiuigiiish him, 
in the eyes of the Azhar shaikhs, from hundreds of other 
young men of his age who had conui in from tlu^ provinces. 
But his natural energy, his intellectual acumen, his thirst 
for learning, and his indofiendeiit thought soon marked him 
as cliffertuit from the majority of the students. For four years 
he followed the studies ])r(‘scribed by th(^ university and 
attended kictun's with moix' or less regularity. He hadoiot 
the patience to continue to sit under teachers whom h«' did 
not understand nr from whose lectures he was not receiving 

^ The* date Rixon ahovo for Slinikli nI-T»intawI’H Ir'ctiiroH in ihal given by 
Vollors jn I^Jnc. IttUini, art. ‘Al-A/-liar\ Mioliol, Introd., p. xix, give's 1867. 
but it would si’CTu by mistake*. If Al-^'mitawi had be*e*n giving kM.'tun'S nt 
this latte^r dabi, it we»uld have l>f*en possible fe)r Muhaiiiiimel 'Abeluh to have 
attended them, and it weulel seem natural for him, with his rexstloss smre'h 
for something now, to liavo eJono so. Hut ht^ makes no mention ejf hitri, 
although ht) d(jt*H name two eithe^r teachers who bonolitod bun. ( *£. l>olow. 

• Shaikh Al-'AbbasI was Shaikh al -Azhar fnwn 1870 until 1882, when ht» 
was replaced by Muhammad al-AnbabI; but lies soon rocovoretl his position 
and hold it until 18S7, whe^n ho was finally reiplacoel by Al-Anb&bl who was 
opposed U) reform. Al-*AbbasI w«« thus in oflie*e during Muhammad 
'Abdiih’s Hiudent days. CT. hJne. Jtilarn, art. ‘ A 1- Azhar’; Alatthuhir^ ii. 
180-9. 
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benefit; so he absented himself from those lectures or sat 
reading from some book which ho had brought with him. 
Meantime, he was searching eagerly through the books of the 
Azhar for information on subjects which were not being 
taught. His old friend and adviser, Shaikh Darwish, whom 
he continued to visit at intervals, encouraged him to study 
such subjects as logic, mathematics, and geometry, even 
though he had to search for them outside of the university. 
One teacher from whom he received hel[) during this time 
was Shaikh Muhammad al-Basyuni. Somew'hat later he 
attended the lectures of Shaikh Hasan al-TawiI, already 
referred to, on logic and philosophy. But even Shaikh Hasan 
did not satisfy the desire that was in the heart of Muhammad 
* Abduh for something — he did not himself knf>w exactly what 
—which he was not nH*.eiving. H<‘ felt that Shaikh Hasan’s 
teaching was not definite and decisive in statement, but con- 
sisted of supjiositions and conjectvm‘s.^ Muhammad 'Abduh 
himself w'as never eonti'ut to leave a subj('ct until Ik* under- 
stood it ; and finally Ik* came* to the place where, having 
understood a subject, he would not acce])t t he t(‘aching until 
satisfied w'ith tlu* ])roofs by which it was su])port(*d.‘^ Later 
he used to say that the study of Arabic books according to 
the Azhar method had done injury to his intellect and his 
r(*asoii, and that for a innnber of years he had tried to sw^cep 
his mind clean of the influeiiet* of such methods but had never 
entind y succeeded.** 

Mennwhik*. from the time that he began his studies in the 
university, he was under the influence* of Shtism and gave 
himself u]) more and more to tin* imietice of it.^ During the 
daytime he fasted, while still carrying on his studies, and 
s]x*nt the night in jjrayer, in reading the Kur’an, and in 
tile fjerformance of zikrs.^ He even subjeeted himself to the 
wearing of a rough garment next to his body, and to other 
ascetic proctieos.® He walked about with downcast eyes and 
s^ioke to no one except when it was nocf*ssary in his contact 
with teochem and fellow students.’ So absorbed did ho 

* d/- Wanar, viii. US8. * Ibid., p. 400. ® Ibiit., p. 300. 

* Ibid., p. 3Sfl. Ibid., p. 306. ® Ibid., p. 308. 

^ Ibid., pp. 380, 300. 
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finally become in his studies and meditations and self-dis- 
cipline, that at times he lost all contact with the world of the 
senses and moved in an imaginary world where he thought 
that he held converse with the spirits of men of former 
generations.^ He finally reached such a state of other- 
worldliness and aversion to association with people, that 
Shaikh Darwish, who had introduced him to the life of 
mysticism, felt it necessary, during a visit which Muhammad 
made to him about the year 1871, to win him back to a more 
natural and normal life. This the shaikh did by pointing out 
to him that his learning was of no value unless it afforded 
some light of guidance for himself and others, and that if he 
wished to be of lienefit to his fellow religionists by sharing 
with them what he had learned and guiding them to the 
knowledge of real religion, he must mingle with them. 
Accordingly the shaikh took him to gatherings of the 
neighbours where Mubammad would be drawn into conversa- 
tion on various subjects, and thus little by little won him 
back to the world of reality.* 

But it was Jamal al-D!n al-Afghanl who finally cured 
Mubammad ^Abduh of his extreme devotion to Sufism, 
although the first book of the latter, which appeared in 
1874 under the title Risdlat al-wdriddt ('Mystic Inspirations ’), 
shows clearly the influence of his studies and experiences in 
mysticism, as well as of his studies in philosophy under 
Jamal ; and he retained his sympathy for Sufism throughout 
his life. In the introduction to the work just mentioned,? he 
tells of the great love of learning which possessed him and 
his eager but vain pursuit of it l)cfore the coming of Jamal 
al-Din. In the course of his search he had happened upon 
some traces of what he calls ‘the true sciences ’ ; but he could 
find no one to guide him, and whenever he sought help he 
was told that to busy oneself with such subjects was unlawful 
or that the doctors of theology had proscribed them. 'When 
1 meditated upon the reason for this,* ho says, ‘I saw that 
when one is ignorant of a thing he hates it.’ It was while he 
was in this state of perplexity that there 'arose the sun of 

* viii. 396, * Ibid., p. 398. 

“ I’rintoti in Tdnkfi, ii. 9-30. 
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Tnith’ — is thus that he refers to the arrival of Jam&l 
al-Din — ^in whose light he attained satisfaction in his quest 
for knowledge, and found himself ushered into a new world 
in which mystic excesses had less and less attraction for him./ 

It was because Jamal al-Din was himself a $ufl, and had 
travelled far along the mystic *path’ and was even more 
conversant with those things experienced by Sufis ^ which it 
is unlawful to speak of* than was Mul^mmad 'Abduh him- 
self, that he was able to convince his young pupil of his 
attainments in this respect as well as in the field of scholar- 
ship, and thus deliver him from the toils o£ii.n attraction from 
which few escape who have once been involved.^ Sufism was 
the subject of conversation between them at their first 
meeting. Muhammad 'Abduh, in company with Shaikh 
Hasan al-T^wil, called upon Jamal al-Din soon alter his 
arrival in Cairo for his first brief visit in 1869, and found him 
at his evening meal. In the conversation which followed, 
Jamal drew out his visitors on the subject of Kur*an inter- 
pretation, discussing with them what the orthodox interpre- 
ters have to say on certain passages, and what the Sufi 
interpretation of the same ]>as3ageB is. Ta^awwuf and 
tafiflrl — mysticism and Kur’an interpretation — ^the tw'o sub- 
jects at that time most dear to the heart of Muhammad 
'Abduh. As though with the insight and sympathy of a great 
teacher, Jamal diacomed the inclinations and interests of the 
young student and sought to draw him to himself. 

When Jamal al-Din returned to CJairo from Constantinople 
about a 3 ^ear and a half later (March 22. 1871),^ Muhammad 

^ Al-Mandr, viii. 397. 

* 1 1 I rt'f^ard to this dutn, an iii the rwio of many daU^i in the life of Muhom- 
iiind 'Abdnh. thorn is lank of ogn^'mout among the variouB accounts. The 
■ lati'8 given above are thoHc given by K. O. llrowno and Matthahir for Jamal's 
arrival in Kg>’pt on the two wparste occasions, bet-weini whii’h there inter- 
vened the stay m C\)n.stantiiiop]e. Uo arrived firHt in Egypt 1285/1899. 
The adilress in Constantinople whieli led to his expulsion was given in 
Romad&n 1287/ close of 1870. Ho arrived in Egypt the second time the 
first of Mu^airoin, 1288/ March 22, 1871. Those dates agree best with pre- 
vious events in Jamal's life. But Mulhiammad 'Abiluh says {Al-Manatf 
viii. 387) that ho associated with Jam&l, beginning with the first of Mu]^ar- 
ram, 1287. In the Tntrod. to 'Al-w&ridat' {Tdrikh, ii. 9), he refers to the 
arrival of JanuU and the Is^gintiiiig of his studios with him as in 1290/1873, 
but. he may there refer to kuuio particular study, e.g. philosophy. Michel, 

B 
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*Abduh began to study regularly with him and soon came to 
* follow him like his shadow’.^ In his enthusiasm he invited 
many of his fellow students and others to attend the gather- 
ings in the lodgings of Jamal, in which the latter not only 
read and discussed with his pupils many works of Muslim 
scholars which were then much neglected, but also charmed 
all who attended these gatherings with his own learned and 
engaging conversation and comment on a variety of subjects. 
He was always lavish, and even undiscriminating, in scatter- 
ing his treasures of wisdom to all who came, whether they 
were ‘devotees of wisdom’ or not.* His method of reading 
the ancient Arabic works was very different from that of the 
Azhar. ‘ He would often explain the meaning of a jwint under 
discussion until it became clear to the understanding, then he 
would read the statement of the book and apply it to the 
point in question ; if it was applicable, well; if not, he would 
point out what was lacking in it. Or he would read the state- 
ment of the book and examine into its ])roofH, and either 
establish it, or disprove it and establish a dilfercnt conclusion. 
In this way he would proceed until he had given his own 
decision in matters discussed ; and he was not satisfied with 
a mere understanding of the book and assent to the opinions 
of the writer.’* 

After he had read the ancient Ai-abic authoriticjs in this 
way and imparted new life to them, he introduced his pupils 
to a number of modern works on various sciences, which had 
been translated into Arabic. Thus, still another world was 
opened before the gaze of Muhammad 'Abduh, that of 
Western scientific thought and achievement. ’Phis was to he 
scarcely a less decisive influence in his life than was the 
independent attitude of thought towards tlie ancient authori- 
ties which Jamal exemplified in his teaching. Jamal also 
trained his pupils in writing articles for the Press, on literary, 

Introd., p. xxiv, dntos JainarB arrival 1872. Tlio confuaion may iii part 
arise from the necoaHity of UHiiig two syBtoms of dating, the Chrietian and the 
Muslim. ^ Al~Mandr, viii. 389. * Ibid., p. 390. 

* Ibid., pp. 399, 400. A list of the works studied, in ^ufisin, logic, 
philosophy, jurisprudence, astronomy, ancient and modem, is given ibid., 
pp. 388, 389. Among the works on philosophy, the best known to Wester- 
ners is Theses and Explanations (‘Al-ishar&t") of Avicenna (Ibn Slnu, a.d. 
980-1037). 
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social, and political subjects, and gave them practice likewise 
in public speaking. In time Muhammad 'Abduh came to 
excel his master as an eloquent and convincing public speaker, 
for with all his fluency and power as a speaker, Jamal had not 
been bom to the use of the Arabic language as Muhammad 
'Abduh had been and never entirely lost traces which indi- 
cated this fact.^ 

Muhammad 'Abduh has preserved the substance of two of 
Jamal al-Din’s lectures, in a digest of them which he con- 
tributed to the Press at the time of their delivery.* 

The first is on ‘The Philosophy of Education’. In this lecture, 
he compares health of morals to health of the ph3rBical organism 
in plant and animal life: just as in the physical organism health 
depends upon the preservation of the proper balance between 
confiicting elements and tendencies, so that no one of two opposing 
tendencies becomes stronger than the other, so in moral health, 
it is nect'ssary for a proper balance to be preserved between pairs 
of opposing tendencies, one a virtue and one a vice, as, for example, 
between courage and fear, or generosity and niggardliness. If one 
overpowers or outi)alances the otlier, the moral health is impaired. 
The Kcit*nccs of education and discipline have been developed to 
preserve to the soul its virtue^s, or to restore them if weakened or 
lost. Those who are entrusted with the education of a people and 
th(‘ training of its morals are * physicians of souls and spirits’, and 
sliould be familiar with the principles of moral hc^alth os physicians 
with those of physical liealth. They should know the history of 
their own nation and of other nations, their periods of advance- 
ment* or deebne, the causes of the moral weaknesses which have 
app(!ared among tlu'm and the proper remedy to be applied for 
their cure. Ignorance in these spiritual doctors will inevitably 
reflect itself in the moral health of tlw nation. Ignorant doctors 
arc worse than none at all. These spiritual doctors who are 
responsible for moral guidance may be divided into two classes, 
orators and preachers, and writers andauthors, including journalists. 

In the second lecture, on 'The Arts’, after speaking of the 
vaiioiis stages of man’s intellectual and social development, and 
showing how the various useful arts have been evolved in the 
process of man’s development, and their value to society, he pro- 
ceeds to demonstrate the necessity of co-operation between the 
various arts and between the various individuals for the benefit 
^ Ibid., p. 38U; cf. above, p. 4, n. 1. Tdrlkh, ii. 26-36. 
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of society. The arts are dependent, one upon the other, and each 
individual is dependent upon many arts, even for the physical 
necessities of life. * How then can he be independent when he is in 
need of the fruits of all the arts day by day, indeed hour by hour ? 
Co-operation in work is therefore a necessity that each one may be 
repaid for the value of his<*own work by the fruit of the work of 
others. Thus, human society wiQ become like a body oomx>osed of 
members, wherein each member works for the benefit of the body. ' 
If the individual realizes this mutual interdependence, he should 
endeavour to take his place as a true member of the body and work 
for the benefit of the whole. *The principle of this work for the 
whole body is what we call “the arts”, so that if any one has no 
real work to do which will benefit human society and will be of 
assistance to the order of the whole organization, he is like the 
paralytic member which is of no value to the body but rather a 
burden. ’ 

But Jamal al-Dln imparted to his pu])ils much more than 
mere instruction, however learned and valuable it was in 
Itself. * It was as though the man says Jirjl Zaidan, referring 
to the literary n^vival which was occasioned by tlumars 
teaching, ‘had breathed into them his own sj)irit ; and they 
opened their eyes, and behold, they had been in darkness and 
the light had come to them. So they caught from him, in 
addition to learning and jihilosophy, a living spirit that 
caused them to see their state as it leally was, inasmuch as 
the veil of false ideas had been rent from their minds. They 
therefore roused themselves to activity in writing, and put 
forth articles on literary, philoso})hical and religious subjects. 

The time in which Jamal’s activity in Egypt fell was 
favourable, indeed, for such attempts as he was making to 
arouse the young men of Egypt. The Khedive Isma'il had 
been introducing European ideas into the country more 
rapidly than they could be assimilated. But his efforts led to 
the superficial result that many of the educated people antici- 
pated that the country was about to enter upon a glorious 
era of national advancement, and felt that they themselves 
were fully prepared to take their proper part in it. On the 
other hand, the extravagances of Ism&'il were inevitably 
leading to that foreign intervention against which Jamal was 

‘ M(Mhah%r,i.2%\, 
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warning the country, and the shadows of the coming day of 
reckoning were already casting themselves before, although 
that day itself did not arrive until after Jam&l had been 
banished from Egypt. 

Something of this spirit of anticipation is evident in an 
article written by Mubammad *Abduh, which is one of five 
articles preserved in the Biography by Mubammad Rashid 
Ri4a, of those which he contributed to the newspapers during 
this period, all of which show, as Professor M. Horten re- 
marks,^ *the high fervour of youth*. The article in question 
was contributed to AUAhrdm (‘The Pyramids*), at present 
the oldest of the daily newspapers of Cairo, at that time a 
weekly, under date of September 3, 1876, and is in the nature 
of an address of welcome to this newspaper which had just 
been founded.^ The young Azhar shaikh (for Mubammad* 
*Abduh was still a student in the Azhar) recalls in his article 
that Egypt was, in past ages, one of the greatest of the king- 
doms of the earth, that its civilization had attained its full 
growth whtm that of other nations was in its infancy, that 
from Egypt civilization had removed to the nations of the 
West, where after many vicissitudes, it had attained its 
highest development. And now the wlw'el of time has come 
full circle, an<l civilization has returned to the place of its 
birth, and has been joyously welcomeil and honoured by 
Egypt, and in return is devoting itself to her service. Even 
gn^ater attainments can be expected in this present day than 
in the days of the yiyramids of old. And of this new civiliza- 
tion AUAhrmn (‘The J’yramids’) will l)e the handmaid. 

The other four articles, all written during the year 1876, 
bear likewise the impress of the stirring times in which they 
were written, and show also the infiuence of Jamal’s teaching. 

The second article discussoH the essential and necessary part 
which the art of writing has played in the cultural development 
of mankind, and concludes with an application to the value of 

^ BeUrOgc, xiii (1916), S8. 

* This article appeared in the fifth issue, cf. Tdrlkh, ii. 36. The other 
artioles follow, pp. 39-67. Cf. Michel, p. xxvii; Beitrdge^ xiii. 88, 89, for 
conunont on those articles. Fur an account of the founding of Al-Ahrdm 
and biogrii])hy of its founder and editor, Sulim Bey Taklu, rule MaHhuhlr, ii. 
8U~03. 
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newspapers in the direction and regulation of both the religious 
and political affairs of a , nation. The third article is on * Human 
and Spiritual Leaders *. By the human leader is meant the physical 
powers and senses of man, which are concerned with his physical 
welfare, and by the spiritual, his intellectual powers which are 
responsible for the solving of dark problems and the acquisition 
of worthy capabilities. Men may, accordingly, be divided into two 
classes, those who care only for earthly and animal-like things, 
and those who rise to the state of man-like reason. The more one’s 
instinct is elevated towards the human, the more does he incline 
towards a reasonable course of life, towards justice and the con- 
quest of ignorance, and insistence upon proof. Thus far the article 
has had an ethical and philosophical tinge. But the application 
is seen in the conclusion. There arc some to whom the virtues of 
reason are only a name, who accept belief on authority and forbid 
the teaching of philosophy. There arc some who arc rejoicing in 
the present evil state of the country and the prospect of domina- 
tion of the country by foreigners. ‘This is only to fall into the pit 
of animalism, and to drop below the level of humanity.’ Instead, 
all should unite against the common enemy, forgetting all dif- 
ferences of sects. The case of the Egyptians is like that of two 
brothers who frequently quarrel, the one with the other, but, 
when an outsider interferes, forget their quarrels and unite against 
the intruder. 

The fourth article is on ‘{Speculative The^dogy and the Uernand 
for the Contemporary Sciences’. The case of an Azhar stiuh'iit is 
cited (the story bears not a little resemblance to his own), wlio 
studied certain works on logic and dogmatic theology. Although 
the logical scu'iices are intended to be an aid to speculative theo- 
logy, yet the friends of this young student, in great perturbation, 
warned him against such studies and advised and threatc*ned, and 
caused his father to come in haste to Cairo to save him ; and tht* 
father would only be satisfied after the student had sworn on the 
l^ur’an that his faith w^as still intact and lie w^ould not fiirthei- 
study these dangerous subjects. Yet these sciences are taught in 
Muslim universities, cast and west, and the greatest of Muslim 
scholars, Al-Ghazzall and others, have made their study an indi- 
vidual duty (/ard 'am), while all the 'Ulama agree that it is a 
general duty (fari kifdyah). Such study is needed, especially in 
these days, for the defence of religion. If this be our attitude 
towards sciences that have been nourished in the bosom of Islam 
for more than a thousand years, what, pray, is our state with 
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reference to the useful modem sciences that are among the necessi- 
ties of our life in these days ? How much more do wo put our 
fingers into our ears, if they are even mentioned. If this were an 
age of barbarous rulers, or there were no intercourse with civilized 
coiintrieii, there might be excuse for such an attitude. But all this 
is in a day when learning is general, and intercourse witli other 
countries is common, and when the Khedive (Isma‘11) is doing 
more for the increase of education and the general welfare than 
the ruler of any other country. 

The *Ulamtt, who are ‘the spirit of this nation ’, have, up to the 
present, seen no benefit in these modem sciences, but continue to 
busy themselves w ith what was perhaps more sxiitable for a time 
long past w hose records are closed. They pay no attention to the 
fact that w'c are in a new world. ‘The days have east us, w'ith our 
religion and our honour, ink) a desert filled with ravening lions, 
each one seeking his prey. If we are fine of the lions, wc can pro- 
k'ct ourselves and our religion, otherwise wc must either cast aside 
our religion and csca])e with our lives, or perish because of igno- 
rance and the error of our w’ay.* We must study the affairs of 
neighbouring religions and stakes to learn the reason for their 
advancement. And when we have learned it, we must hasten 
towards it, that we may overtake what is jiast and prepare for 
what is coming. ‘We sec* no reason for their progre.ss to wealth 
and ]K3\ver except the adviiiicement of education and the sciences 
among them. Our first duty, then. Is to endeavour witli all our 
might and main to spread these .sciences in our country.* 

A similar iiKKlem is struck in the last artii^le of the series. 
The article hegins by ])ointing out that, in spite of the great wealth 
of vocabulary of the Arabic language, and th(‘ fact that at one 
time it was the language in whicli great works in the physical 
sciences, tla'ology, mathematics, medicine, and all the other arts 
and seieiiecs wen* wTitk’ii, yet it ha.s falh*n into tlecline, and other 
nations have surpassed the Arabic-speaking nations in the scienci^s, 
in eiiueation, and material civilization. But more recently some 
modem scientific works have been translated into Arabic. But 
there has been a lack of any work on the political sciences or the 
history of the progress of civilization. This lack has been now 
supplied in the appearance of an Arabic translation of Guizot’s 
History of Civilization. The article closes with the quotation of 
comment by Jamal al-Drn on the book just translated. The 
present state of European civilization, he says, is the result of 
preparatory measures wisely taken with a view to producing these 
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results. Every one should study these measures in order to make 
use of them in raising up his own country. This book has gathered 
together all the conditions and causes and means that had any 
part in producing the present civilization of Europe. 

The opinions of Muhammad *Abduh, as expressed in these 
articles, have been given at some length because they reveal 
the influences which were at work in moulding his thought 
and were eventually to cause him to bo known as the leading 
modernist of the Azhar circle. They show us, too, how early, 
while yet a student in the Azhar, he is taking up, under the 
tuition of Jamal al-Din, the role of public reform, and how far 
he has travelled in thought since those days, only a few years 
previously, when he was buried in mystic visions and abstrac- 
tions and thought of the outside world with a profound 
distaste. 

This advance in thought is evident also in the two serious 
works which he published during this jxTiod. The first has 
already been referred to, Al-iodridat, which u.]>[KJared in 1874. 
It is a work, says Professor Horten, which shows * fine ardour 
and philosophic endowment’.^ The intliiencc of his Azhar 
studies, and particularly of his studies and ex]xu’icnccs in 
mysticism, is traceable, and also that of the teaching of 
Jamal, more esjxcially in the ))hilosoi>hic trend and his earnest 
desire to be free from the shackles of tradition. He K|K»aks of 
himself in the introduction as ‘one who has turned away from 
such subjects as dogmati(;s and dialectic, and has hi'Vid him- 
self from the chains of adherence to sects, to bci at liberty to 
pursue the chase of knowledge His thought in this work is 
Sufistic and pantheistic. He maintains, as is commonly done 
by Sufi philosophers, that the only real exisUmce is that of 
God. Thus he says: ‘But we say, there is no existence exccj)t 
his existence, and no attribute except his attributes. He is 
then the Existent One and other than he is non-existent.’^ 
^In certain points, e.g. in regard to the attributes of God,’ 
says Horten, ‘ he is later less youthfully and enthusiastically 
cock-sure and certain, rather more cautious and almost 
sceptical.’ In this spirit of enthusiastic certainty, he joins 
issue with the philosophers and with Al-Ash*ari regarding 

^ Beitrdge, xiii. 85, 86. * Tarlkh, ii. 0. * Ibid., p. 13. 
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the character of the Knowledge of God, of His Comprehension 
and His Will. He treats also of God’s creation of the world, of 
Mankind and Prophecy, of Immortality. 

His second work, published in 1876, is of a decidedly dif- 
fei’cnt character.^ It is a collection of glosses on the com- 
mentary of Al-Jalal al-Dawan! on Al-dkd" id al-' Adudiyyah. 
This latter work is a brief theological treatise in explanation 
of the articles of theiaith, by ‘Acjud al-Dln al-Ijl (d. 1355), 
one of the later theologians of the Ash*arite school. It treats 
of the differences which separate the various schools of theo- 
logical thought, jKiints out the differences which lie only in 
manner of statement and those which are matters of essentials, 
and attempts to mediate a reasonable statement acceptable 
to all. For his time he was a rationalist. The moderation of 
his brief statement has made it acc(‘ptable as a catechism for 

long time. 

‘'J'his was the subject chosen by Shaikh 'Abduh who, two 
yeans earlier, had been plunged into pure mysticism ; and if 
this choice is characteristic of the change which had come 
over him, the ideas which he cxpi*esscd in this work are still 
more so, *Startiiig from a w^ll-known tradition (w^hich Western 
criticism considers, however, a])ocry]»hal), according to which 
the Proplu't is rc'jJuUHl to have said: “My ]x*(>plu will lx* 
divided into seventy -thre<‘ si‘cts, and the adherents of all 
these seventy-three sects will enten* hell except one’, the 
author deduces from this that the Muslims of the differxuit 
rites should practise the givatc'st tolerance towards one 
another ; for no one can say with certainty that ho belongs 
to the sect wdiich is to be saved. He further draws from it 
ant»ther conclusion of the gri*aU‘st significance, namely, that 

* The* (lilt** iH f»n tho luithority of Mu’lu'l, j). xxv. lii a list of tho works 
wntu*n by Muliuinnmd 'Alstuh, given m Al-Mantir, viii. 492, this work 
appears fuiirtli in un order that is * approximately ’ that of their eoinposition, 
following Falmjat al-ijtima' wa al-tankh (‘Philosophy of Society and 
History’), which omboduHl his lectures on Ibn Khaldun in D&r al-'Uhim, 
1878. A diflerence of two or three years in the date of writing would not im- 
pair, however, the contrast with the earlier work. It is rather heightened 
hy tho fact that the BtK.!ond work in tho list of Al-Manar is entitled 
Riaalah /{ wahdat al wujUd (‘Treatise on the Unity of Existence*) w'hich 
deals, according to Al-Mandr^ with *the orders of existence, their variety 
from one xKiint of view, uiul their general orgnniMiiion, and their unity fi*oin 
another point of view '. Tho general point of view is that of Al-uwidat, 
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reason is the only guide which will load us to the true 

faith.’i 

Meanwhile, during these years that have been adding to 
Muhammad *Abduh’s store of learning, and widening his 
vision and his interests in the directions indicated, he con- 
tinued his connexion with the Azhar and carried on his studies 
there. It would seem that, for the most part, his study con- 
sisted in searching in the books of the library of the university, 
indej)endently of the lectures ; for a great deal of antagonism 
was aroused among the teachers of the university against 
Mubammad 'Abduh and Jamal al-Din. This was partly due, 
of course, to their conservative dislike for the teaching of 
philosophy which Jamal was reviving, and to his modernizing 
attitude in general. ^ But there would seem to have been a 
considerable amount of jealousy also, because Mubammad 
'Abduh and others of the students had been attending the 
lectures of Jamal, possibly to the neglect of their own. Mu- 
baminad 'Abduh was not content, moreover, to keep to 
himself the benefits of the new methods of study which he 
had received from Jamal, but tried to spread the spirit of 
reform among the students who sought help from him in 
their studies. He read with them a number of advanced texts 
in theology , which were not being taught in the Azhar. One such 
text was the commentary of Al-TaftazanI (d. a.d. 1389) on 
Al-aW id al-Nasafiyyah (‘The Creed of Al-Nasafl’, d. a.d. 
1 142), a creed which has jioints of contact with Mu' tazilite doc- 
trines. Word was carried by some of the students to Shiiikh 
'Ulaish, the leader of the strict conservative party, that Mu- 
bammad 'Abduh was reviving the teaching of the Mu'tazilites. 
The shaikh called him to account, but the offence which par- 
ticularly aroused him was, that a student should presume to 
teach a difficult work which none of the Azhar shaikhs cared 
to undertake to teach. The answer of Mubammad 'Abduh, 
when the shaikh inquired if ho had given up Ash'aritc teach- 
ing to follow the Mu*tazilite, was not calculated to win him 
favour with the conservative old shaikh. ‘If 1 give up blind 
acceptance of Ash'arite doctrine, why should 1 take up blind 
acceptance of the Mu'tazilite? Therefore 1 am giving up 

^ RiwUcth, p. XXV. * Cf. above, p. 7, note 1. 
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blind acceptance of both, and judge according to the proof 
presented.’^ 

This incident, which caused some little commotion in the 
Azhar at the time, was the beginning of many spiteful accusa- 
tions and derogatory attacks which were continually being 
directed against Jamal and Muhammad * Abduh. The feeling 
aroused almost resulted, in the end, in the latter's failure to 
receive the licence to teach, which is the equivalent of the 
degree of the university granted to students who success- 
fully pass the examinations. For when he came before the 
examiners in the latter part of May, 1877, he found the 
majority of the examiners already ]>rejudiced against him 
tvnd determined to refuse to allow him a passing grade in his 
examinations. But he did such exceptional work in the 
examinations, that when Shaikh Muhammad Al-'Abbasi, the 
liberal rector of the university, intervened on his behalf, the 
examiners could not well refuse to allow him to pass, and 
compromised by giving him a passing grade of the second 
class, instead of the special grade, above first class, which the 
rector felt that he deserved 

When Muhammad 'Abduh received his degree as **alim’, 
he passed out of the Azhar as a student , but returned almost 
immediately as a U*achcr, With this, his student days came 
formally to an end. But in nullity he continued to be a 
student to the end of his days. * I am still a student he said 
in his last days, ‘desiring some inrrease of knowledge each 
In this spirit he entered upon the work of teaching for 
which all his studies had been preparing him. 


Al-^fanurf viii. *)91. 


* Ibid., viii. 393. 


* Ibid. 



CHAPTER III 


MUHAMMAD 'ABDUH: BIOGRAPHY {cont.) 
1877-88: Beginnings of PMic Life. 

Teacher and Journalist: 1877-82. 

I WAS not created to be anything but a teacher’, said 
Mubammad'Abduh of himself some years later than this 
period, when he was being imx>ortuned to accept another 
position than that of his chosen profession. And, in truth, 
the manner in which he, in his later public life, turned every 
position of influence which he ever held into a channel for the 
dissemination of his ideas and the education of the public, 
shows how deep-seated within him was the inclination to 
instruct and educate, and justifies his belief that he was born 
to such a career. Moreover, the training w'hich he had re- 
ceived from Jamal al-Din and the desire to n*.ndej* service to 
his religion and his country which had lK?en strongly awakened 
within him, provided an additional motive for an immediate 
entrance upon the work of training others after his own |)t‘riod 
of study had been completed. He accordingly enten'd with 
enthusiasm upon the w^ork of teaching, after having received 
his licence from the Azhar. 

He gave lectures in the Azhar on a wide range of subjects, 
applying in the teaching of theological subje(;ts the same 
methods of reasoning and logical j)roof which Jamal al-Din 
had taught him to use.’ He also gave lectun\s in his ow^n 
houses to numbers of the Azhar students who earner to him. 
One course of lectures was based ui)on Tahdhlh al akhldk 
('Character Training’) by Ibn Maskawaih (d. a.d. 1030), a 
work on ethics which is highly valued in the East to this day. 
He emx^loyed, as a ba|p for his lectures on {political science, 
Guizot’s History of Cwilization in Europe and in France, 
which, as stated above\ had only recently been translated 
into Arabic. 

Towards the close of the year 1878, Muhammad 'Abduh 
was appointed by the influence of Riad Pasha, then Prime 

* Al-M attar, viii. 404. 
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Minister, teacher of history in the school called ‘ Dar al-'Ulum \ 
This school had been founded at the instance of 'Ali Pasha 
Mubarak, then Minister of Education under the Khedive 
Isma'il, in the year a.h. 1290 (a.d. 1873).^ It represented an 
attempt on the part of those who despaired of reforming the 
Azhar, to train the 'Ulama in a more practical modem way 
by teaching some modern sciences in addition to the sciences 
taught in the Azhar. Muhammad *Abduh at once began a 
course of lectures on the Prolegitmena of Ibn Khaldiin, the 
great philosophical historian (d a.d. 1406). Not only w'as 
the teaching of this work a new departure in Egypt, but the 
method of U^aching it was also unheard of hitherto. 'J'he 
young professor took the ideas of the great historian on the 
causes of the rise and fall of nations, the principles of civiliza- 
tion and the ()rganization of human society, and made them 
a ]K)int of departure for adding ideas of his own on political 
and social affairs, draw'ii from modern works, and applied 
the w’hole in a practical manner to the case of his ow n count^3^“ 

At the same tim<^ he was appointed tc*acher of the Arabic 
Language and Literatim^ in the Khedivial School of languages, 
and held this ))osition while continuing to teach in the Azhar 
and Dar al-'Ulum. He made it his sjH^cial endeavour in his 
teaching of the Arabic sciences, to revise the methods of 
h'aching then commonly in use, which, as before noted, he 
felt w'em greatly at fault. In all of his teaching, in fact, he 
did not lose sight of the motive of reform. His general ]nir- 
j)oRe >vas ‘tf» bring into being a new generation among the 
})eople of Egypt, which will revive the Arabic language and 
the Islamic sciences, and will correct the deviations of the 
Egyptian (Jovemment*.® This reference to the Egyptian 
Government recalls the spirit of profound discontent which 
at that time was spreading among the educated classes, as 

^ TdnAA, iii. 242. The date given by Michel,! Introd., p. xxviii, is 1872, by 
Horten, Britraget viii. 106, in 1871, and by K. Vollors, Knc. Islam, art. * ‘All 
PaHha Mubarak’, is 1870, apparently. The piirpuat^ of the school was to 
train for the Mahkaniah Shar 'iyyali (Courta of Personal Statute) and 

toachers for the secondary echooU. It was found advisable to found a 
separate School for (1007), consequently the DAr al-'Ulum was oon- 

tinuixl as a training Hch(K>l for teachers. Vide also biographical accoimt> of 
'.Ml l*uHhu Miibaruk in Mashuhtr, li. 24 0. 

* Al-Mandr, viii. 403, 404 ; Tdrlkh, lii. 240. 


Al-Mandr, viii. 404. 
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they saw the government passing helplessly under the con- 
trol of foreigners through the attempts which were made to 
reorganize the financial system of the country. It is signi- 
ficant that Muhammad ' Abduh was then proposing education 
as a means to a better state of things in the future. His empha- 
sis, on the one hand, upon character development, and on the 
other, upon training in principles of government in his own 
classes, shows that, practically, he was setting about the task. 

But his teaching career was soon interrupted. On June 25, 
1879, the Khedive Isma'Il abdicated in favour of his son 
Tawfik Pasha. The latter soon disappointed the ho}3es of a 
liberal policy of reform which his attitude and promises before 
his accession had encouraged, hy expelling the Sayyid Jamal 
al-Din from the country,^ and by removing Muhammad 
*Abduh from the Dar al-*Ulum and the Khedivial School of 
Languages, and ordering him to go into retirement in his 
native village, Mahallat Nasr, and not leave it. This was in 
September, 1879. Muhammad "Abduh’s well-known con- 
nexion with Jam&l, and his own advanced ideas on religion 
and politics as he had made them known in his teaching and 
his newBpax)er contributions, would seem to have been the 
reasons which led to this action against him.^ 

The former liberal Prime Minister, Riad Pasha, was not 
in the country at the moment when this action was taken. 
When he returned later he appointed Muhammad 'Abduh, 
in September 1880, one of three editors of Al-WahaH* ah 
Mi^iyyah (‘The Egyptian Events’), which was the official 
organ (Journal Officid) of the Government. A short time 
later he was made editor-in-chief, and was x)ermitted to 
associate with himself in the editorial work a number of 
writers who, like himself, had been trained in writing by 
Jamal al-Din, and had also attended his own lectures and 
were in sympathy with his aims. These assistant editors 
were Shaikh 'Abd al-Kanm Salman, a life-long friend and 
supporter ; Shaikh Sa'ad Zaghlul, then a student in the Azhar, 

^ For possible explanations of this action, cf. above, p. 7, n. 2. 

* Al-Manar, viii. 405. The reference of T&Hkh, iii- ^2, to suspicions and 
accusations against Muhammad 'Ah<luh and liis assfifiatos, "champions of 
tho intellectiml awakening', suggests Azhar machinations. 

» Tarikh, ui. 161, 169. 
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about twenty-one years of age, later to become the national 
leader and sx)okesman of the Egyptian movement for political 
independence ; and Shaikh Sayyid Wafa.^ 

Al’WaljM' V al-Mi^riyyah was, at the time of *Abduh’a 
api)omtment as editor-in-chief, ‘an affair of official notices 
together with some departmental announcements and ac- 
counts of local events*.® The new editor took immediate 
steps for its imjircwcment and the enlargement of the scope 
of its influences. He outlined a definite regime for the Depart- 
ment of Publications, which was responsible, among other 
publications, for the Journal O^iciely and this regime was 
approved and made effective by Riuil. One of the require- 
ments thus put into effect was that all offices and dejjart- 
ments of the Government, including the courts, V/cre to 
present for publication in the Journal Officiel, rei)ort8 giving 
an account of all actions and decisions already concluded, all 
projects then in hand, and those? proposed for future action.® 
llie editor-in-chief had the right of criticism of anything in 
these reports which, in his judgement, deserved criticism, 
not only in the form in which they were presented but also 
in all the actions and decisions of the different departments. 
Such jjublicity and criticism created a degree of wholesome 
concern in the hearts of officials, inasmuch as the editor-in- 
chief was, in reality, speaking as the mouth-piece of the 
Government, and led to gradual improvement in the work of 
all departments. So insistent was the editor upon higher 
literary standards in official reports that those responsible 
for wTiting them were obliged, many of them, to attend night 
schools which were opened for the purpose of training writera 
and journalists, in which Muhammad *Abduh himself volun- 
teered to give instruction. 

As chief of the Department of Publications, the editor-in- 
chief of the Journal Ojjicid also had the right of censorship of 
all newspapers, whether under foreign or Eg3rptian control, 
which were published in the country. Charges brought 

^ AUMan&u viii. 406. Others who were ajwociatod with Jamal and 
Muhammad 'Abduh during the days of IsmOp'Il Pasha were Ibrahim Bey 
ul-Lnkani, Ilifiil Boy Muharamntl Boy Salih, Sultan Effondi Muham- 

mad, and othors. p. 404. 

» Tarlkh, m. 82. 


* Al'Matiar, viii. 406-0; Tarlkh, iii. 240, 241. 
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against government officials by any newspaper must be 
investigated by the Government ; if disproven, the newspaper 
was subject to warning, and, under repeated offences, to 
temporary or even permanent suppression.^ Higher literary 
standards in the Arabic newspapers were likewise insisted 
upon : one prominent newspaper was warned that, within a 
specified date, it must provide a more competent editorial 
staff or be suppressed. Thus * Abduh turned his power to good 
account in promoting a literary revival in Egypt. 

From the beginning he directed attention to the state of 
education in the country and published frequent criticisms 
of the schools, teachers, methods of instruction, and general 
conduct of the educational programme, which reflected upon 
the efficiency of the Department of Education. As a result, 
a Superior Council to the Department of Education was 
created on March 31, 1881, with executive powers, and 
'Abduh was made a member of this council. He was also 
made a member of a sub>committee of this body which was 
appointed to study the matter of the improvement of the 
educational programme in all schools, and was the Arabic 
secretary to the sessions of the committee.^ The Department 
of Walds (Religious Foundations and Endowments) likewise 
profited by his advice and suggestion, as did other depart- 
ments of the Government also. 

Not content, however, with restricting the influence of the 
Journal Officid to the narrow sphere of governmental circles, 
important as was its influence there, Muhammad 'Abduh 
secured a still wider hearing for his views and a wider field 

^ AUManar, viii. 407. 

* Axnonf; the actionB favour^ by tho Superior Council was one proposed 
by Muhammad *Abduh, by which the Oovemiiiont would make a grant in 
gift of a considerable sum of money to the schools in Egypt under foreign 
control, in recognition of their services to education. It was naturally 
expected that such schools would be pleased with such recognition and 
accept the gift. But a supplementary action was also taken, placing all 
such schools under government inB|)eciion, on tho ground that they had 
received a subsidy from the Government. The justification for tho action 
was, first, the desirability of government control of all instruction in tho 
schools of tho country, aiul second, tho fact that all European governments 
maintain such oversight of the schools to whicli they grant subsidies. But 
tho proposals were prevented from being put into effect by the *Ar&bl 
Rebellion. AhMamir, viii. 410. 
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for his reforming activities, by creating a literary department 
in the Journal in which ho and his collaborators could express 
their opinions on subjects that were engaging, or should 
engage, public interest. The importance of such a means of 
mould^g public opinion was enhanced by the fact that at 
that time there were few newspapers in Egypt. The thirty- 
six articles which Muhammad Rashid Rida has preserved in 
his Biography as illustrative of *Abduh*s contributions to 
Al’Waha'V cJ-Mi^iyydh} deal with many phases of national 
life and show the writer’s deep concern that the progress of the 
nation, at a time when there was much talk of advancement 
and much imitation of European ways, should be built upon 
real and enduring values. Reference has already been made 
to his 'criticisms of the Government’s conduct of its schools. 
But he has more than criticism to offer; he returns to the 
problem of education again and again. In his opinion the 
problem of raising the whole nation to a higher level of culture 
and education is not the simple matter that some people who 
think themselves educated conceive. It is not sim]f)ly a matter 
of acquiring a smattering of European sciences or of imitating 
Europeans in their manner of life, for, in the majority of 
instances where such views of education have been held, the 
result has been the imitation of Europeans in their customs, 
buildings, dress, furniture, and expensive luxuries ; and this 
has led to the creation of a spirit which ignores the straight 
path of true glory and personal honour. But the uplift of the 
nation can only be accomplished by following the path for 
the uplift of individuals. Customs must be changed gradu- 
ally, beginning with the simplest changes. The reform of the 
character, ideas and actions of the x>eople is the most impor- 
tant duty of the nation. Without this no reform is possible. 
But this is a long process which requires time, the first step 
of which is the improvement of education.* 

Ho discusses also the infiuence of the teaching which a child 
receives upon its religious beliefs, and cautions parents against 

^ TdfVch, ii. 68-228. Tbirty-Hevon articles ore given, but one, a brief 
article on *A Word on PoliticH*, not from the pen of Muhammad ^Abduh, 
WUH included by miHtake, pp. 223 3. For resume of these articles, cf . Michol, 
pp. xxx-xxxii, and Beitrdge, xiii. 89-91. 

* Article on ‘The Error of the liiUtlloctuals', Tdrikh, ii. 131-43. 
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sending their children to schools conducted by other faiths 
or other religious bodies than their own, unless they are pre- 
pared to see their children, when they grow up to years of 
discretion, change their faith and accept that of their teachers. 
For it is inevitable that religious teaching in the impression- 
able years of childhood should influence the child’s thinking 
and character. The parents can therefore blame only them- 
selves if such change of faith results in the case of their 
children.^ Another article discusses ‘Learning and its in- 
fluence upon the will and the power of choice ’,2 another 
‘Practice and Custom ’,3 another ‘Civilization V returning to 
the idea, held by some, especially the wealthy, that to be 
civilized means to sj)end money uselessly.* 

Another type of article deals with customs and practices 
of the nation which demand reform. Bribery is condemned 
and the common acceptance of it as a means of securing 
justice or government action in the most trifling cases is 
deplored.® Marriage is discussed as a necessary iikstitution, 
the injustices caused by polygamy and its deteriorating 
influence ujkon family life are acknowledged, but the practical 
intent of the Jslamic Ijaw {Shari* ah) , by its insistence upon 
justice being done to each wife, is shown to be in favour 
of monogamy.® Other articles advocate the abandonment of 
religious practices that arc harmful or contrary to the sj)irit 
of true worship.’ The tendency to sjwnd money foolishly and 
extravagantly is deplored in other articles; the ‘golden mean* 
between poverty and extravagance is unknown. True poverty 
is lack of education and inability to use material advantages 
wisely.® 

A third group of articles deals with the political life of the 
nation. Kevcrencc for the laws of the country is one of the 
essentials for its prosperity; but these laws should differ 

^ ‘Tnfliienco of touching on religion and religions beliefs’, Tdrikh^ ii. 
173 sqq. » Ibid., pp. JH4-200. * Ibid., p. 218. * Ibid., p. 225. 

* * KoprehonHibihty of IJnbory’, two articles, pp. 99 sqq. * 

* ‘Marriage a nocossifcy to iniin’, pp. 122 sqq.; ‘The regulations of the 
Sharl'ah regarding polygamy’, pp. 126 sqq. 

’’ ‘Abolishment of Imiovations by the Department of Wakfs’, T&rlkh^ ii. 
144 sqq. ; ‘Abolishment of the Doseh’, two artioles, pp. 147 sqq. 

* p.g. ‘Love of poverty or the fooiiBhness of prosperity’, tliroe articles, 
pp. 74 sqq. ; ‘What is true poverty pp. 153 sqq. 
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according to the circumstances of the people and should be 
applicable to existing conditions, and known and understood 
by the people ; representative government and legislation by 
representatives chosen by the people are entirely in harmony 
with the spirit and practice of Islam from the beginning, it is 
even the duty of the nation to aid its ruler by counsel through 
its chosen representatives, but the method of realizing such 
representative government has not been defined by the 
Islamic Law (SharVah) but is to be determined according to 
that which will best promote the ends of justice and the 
common advantage.^ It is the duty of every man to love and 
protect his own country.’® 

It is a unique spectacle which is presented in the figure of 
the cditor-in-chief of the official organ of the Government, as 
Muhammad Rashid Ri^a suggests ^ that of an Azhar shaikh, 
* wearer of an Azhar turban*, sitting as a member of an auto- 
(!ratic government whose ways arc far removed from ways 
of scholars and men of religion, reviewing and criticizing the 
acts of officials and directing their efforts towards reform, 
teaching the iiowspai)ers of the country new standards of 
truthfulness and literary excellence, and seeking to reform 
the morals and customs of the nation. 

But events were conspiring against him to put an end to 
his work as they had jiroviously ended his teaching activity. 
His connexion with the Journal Offidel ceased in May, 1882 , 
having (jontinued for eighteen months.^ By that time the 
movefment which has since l)eon associated with the name of 
Ahmad 'ArabI Pasha was well under way and 'Arab! Pasha 
was at the height of his power. Beginning as a protest of 
the Egyptian officers of the Egyptian army against prefer- 
ence shown to Turkish-Circassian officers,® the movement 

^ ‘Roverence for the laws and regulations ^f the government necessary 
for the happiness of the nation*, pp. 71 sqq. ; ‘Laws differ according to oir- 
cuinstances’, pp. 167 sqq.; ‘National representation and tyranny*, pp. 203 
sqq., and two other articles on representative government, pp. 210, 213. 

* ‘Political life', pp. 200 sqq. 

* Al’ldanarf viii. 407, 408. * Michel, p. xzx. 

* In January, 1881, the tliree colonels, 'Arab!, 'All Fahnil, and 'Abd aL 
'Al prosontod their pi'utost to ‘ Othinan Pasha Rif^I, Minister of War, and 
when an attempt was made to arrest them, the troops made a demonstra- 
tion on Fobruary 1, 1881, and forcibly rescued them. 
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expanded into a revolt against the privileged position and 
dominant influence of foreigners in Egypt. ' ArabI, promoted 
first as colonel in the army, then made Under-Secretary for 
War, and finally, on February 4, 1882, Minister for War in 
the Ministry of Mahmud Sami Pasha, became the popular 
hero, and the army became the exponent of national aspira- 
tions. When the Ministry resigned on May 26, it was deemed 
advisable to reappoint 'Arftbi Pasha, Minister for War. 
But events develojx^d unfortunately for dreams of national 
independence. The riots of June 11 in Alexandria were 
followed by the bombardment of the forts of the harbour by 
the British fleet on July 11 ; and with the rout of the Egyp- 
tian troops at Tel el-Kebir on Sej)tember 13 by British 
forces, and the capture of *ArabI Pasha two days later, the 
Nationalist movement utterly collapsed. The trial and 
condemnation of the leaders soon followed. 'Arab! Pasha 
was sentenced to death, but the sentence was commuted to 
exile to (Vylon.^ 

Thus the period of Muhammad 'Abduh's incumberu^y as 
editor-in-chief of Al-Wakii'i' al-Misriyyah coincided to a 
large extent with the duration of the ^Arabl movement. 
With his position of leadership of the progressive forces of the 
nation, and his advocacy of representative institutions as not 
only permissible for a Muslim country like Egypt but also as 
the ideal to be striven for, and his convictions of the evils of 
foreign intervention,*^ it was inevitable that ho should take 
some part in a movement which was, as Lord Cfomer 
characterizes it, ‘in some degree unquestionably national’.® 

* 'Ambl PaHhit'R own vcrHion of liia part in ovontB, togotlmr w'ith a britsf 
aiitobiu^nipliy ih found in Maahahlr, i. 211-32. It oontributOB Iittlo, how- 
ever, to an understanding of the ainiH of tho movement as a whole. 'Arab! 
Pasha was perinittod to return tti E^pt in 1901, and resided at ]:lalwan, 
near Cairo, until his death in 1911. 

* Al-Mandr^ viii. 412, 415, points out that Muhammad 'Abduh was the 
first one in Egypt, after Jamal al-Din, to advocate a national assembly and 
constitutional limitation of the powers of the ruler, but this with certain 
restrictions, to bo referred to later, which separated him in j)rinciplo from the 
extroinistH. It is also pointed out, ibid., viii. 412, that both Jamal and 
Muhammad 'Abduh feared foreign intervention from the days of Isma'Il 
and ropoatodly gave warnings r>f the danger, both in addrossos and in 
writings. 

* Modern JSgypt, i. 256. 
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He was in fact, to refer again to Lord Cromer’s opinion, *one 
of the leading spirits ’ of the movement.^ 

In the earlier stages of the movement, before the military 
leaders had appealed definitely to force to obtain their ends, 
he seems to have thought t^t 'the time had come for a 
beginning in putting into operation his far-reaching schemes 
of reform and that the movement could be made ‘a step in 
freeing the country from'bondage to foreigners*.® Moreover, 
the leaders at that time ‘seemed to him to be free from per- 
sonal aims’^ and were ‘following the course of reform and 
demanding justice and equality So he threw himself whole- 
heartedly into the attempt to give dii'ection to the movement 
and was never sparing in advice to the leaders, even though 
they were not willing to receive it. He made full use of the 
op})ortunity accorded to him as editor of the Journal Officiel 
and as censor and general director of the Press of Egypt, to 
create a united public opinion and to promote the sounder 
purposes which he hoi)ed would be accomplished.® The party 
leaders in the circle about ‘Arab! Pasha, on their part, looked 
to Muhammad 'Abduh as ‘their teacher and the leader of 
their thoughts, all of them taking in his pr(*.sence the oath of 
obedience to their country and its welfare, so much so that 
he was accounted among the leaders of that revolution, along 
with ' Abd Allah Nadim and the other well-known leaders 
I'ublic opinion in Egypt at the time of Muhammad * Abduh ’s 
d(iath, as reflcctc^d in the statements of the Press of the day 
just.q noted, was thus a unit in ascribing to him a place of 
unique influence in connexion with the revolution. This idea 

’ Ibid. ii. 17l». 

^ Tarlkh^ iij. lAG; qiiututions from nownpapors at timo of *Abdiih'H 
dontli. ® Ibid., p. 82. ^ Ibid., p. ir»«. * Ibid., p. 5,1. 

® W. S. niiint in }iit4 Secret History of Kgypt (Now York, 1922), p. 117, 
Hays that after 'Arabrs demonstration had aucceeiled. in socuring the dis- 
inissal of Riad Pasha and the granting of a parliament, and the appointment 
of Chorif Pasha as Prime MiniHior, ‘tho Press, under tho oiilightenod ceiiBur> 
ship of Shaikh Muhamme<l 'Abduh, freed more than ever from ita old 
channela, sproad tho news rapidly*. Again, on p. 137, ho refers to the modera- 
tion of tho Prt^Hs undor Muhammad ’Abduli’s censorship. 

’ Tdnkh, iii. 63. On tho attitude of tho party leaders, cf . a letter from 
Muhammad 'Abduh to Jamal from Dairut, Tdrikh, ii. 628: 'In tho beginning 
of tho matter they wore the must zealous of all the people towards you and 
yoiir disoiples.* 
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may be summed up in the statement of more than one news- 
paper that it was said ‘that the followers of 'Arab! never 
made any plans without seeking his advice’.^ 

But while a general position of leadership and influence in 
the movement was undoubtedly held by Muhammad ' Abduh, 
it must be further pointed out in justice to him, as Muham- 
mad Rashid Bi^a insists repeatedly and with emphasis, that 
his views differed in many essential points from those of the 
military leaders, and, as the movement progressed, diverged 
more and more sharply from theirs, so that he was compelled 
to criticize many of their actions in his writings and addresses 
and in conference with them.* He did not approve of their 
methods, especially of their resort to force, nor did ho share 
the optimism with which they regarded the outcome of their 
course of action.^ His own position is succinctly stated in the 
words of Muhammad Rashid Ri(}a: ‘He was the opponent 
of the military revolution even though ho was a directing 
spirit to the intellectual movement/^ And at gieater length: 
‘Ho hated the revolution and was opposed to its leaders, ho 
himself being one of them, because ho knew that it would 
overthrow the work ho had begun and every reform the 
gov(?mmont was accomplishing or had in view, and that it 
would prepare the way for foreign intervention.’** His out- 
spoken criticism of the military party won from them at times 
threats of violence if he did not refrain from opposition and 
cast in his lot wholly with them.® 

* TdrikhfXu. 1 0, 120. W. S. Blunt (op. fit., p. 1.12) rtjforB U» a prograiwino of 
the Naiiuiinlist party, Netting forth itsobjectiveH and plana, which wuh drawn 
up by Muhammad ’Abduh himHolf and othern, was approved by Mahmud 
Sami Pasha and ^Arabl PoHha, and Heiit by Mr. Blunt to Mr. (lladstone. 

Al-Mandr, viii. 413. Cf. also MashdhXry ii. 281 ; Tnrilft, lii. 12U, 100. 

* Cf. Mifhol, p. xxxiii. W. S. Blunt (op.cit., p. 124) utateH that 'Muham- 
mad 'Ahduh (and those of bin opinion) — had diuapproved of tho iminixtui'O 
of tho army in political affairn in Septoinl>er, and altliotigh rejoicing at the 
roBult, wen) still to a certain exttmt holding aloof’. 

* Al-Mandr, viii. 467. 

* Ibid., p. 41 2. Cf . also W. S. Blunt’s statement : * 1 know also that Shaikli 
Muhammad 'Abduh and the rest of my Azhar friends were for other 
methods than that of violence, and that the reforms they had been so long 
preaching would, in their opinion, take a lifetime to achieve.’ Op. cit., 

p. 120. 

* It is related, Al~Mandr, viii. 41 3, that ’Arab! once Hont two of Iuh oflicors 
to threaten Muhammod 'Abduh. Of tho saino tenor ih a remark, quoted 
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This divergence of view is evident in the account of a 
discussion which Muhammad 'Abduh had with 'ArabI Pasha 
and others of the military party in the house of To'lbah 
Pasha. *Arabi and his followers were of one mind that 
constitutional government was, without question, the best 
form of government for a country, and that the time for a 
change to that kind of government had come in Egypt. 
'Abduh opposed this view. He maintained that a beginning 
must be made in educating the people so that men would be 
raised uj) who could jKjrform the duties of representative 
government with intelligence and firmness. Both the Govern- 
ment and the people must become accustomed gradually to 
the giving and receiving of advice by means of sjiecial coun- 
cils instituted in the provinces and govemorates. It would 
not be the i)art of wisdom to give the peoi)lc what they arc 
not prepared for. To do so would be like makbig it possible 
for a minor son to spend all his inheritance before he has 
attained his majority or l)een trained to 8i)end money wisely. 
If the country werc ready for participation in the Govern- 
ment, there would be no ix>int in seeking for such participa- 
tion by force of arms. It is to be fearcjd, he concluded, that 
this uprising will bring about the occupation of the country 
by foreigners.^ On many other occasions he tried to convince 
'Arab! that a policy of moderation would, in a few years, win 
more than they wciv now seeking.**^ 

On another occiisioii, when he was (;allcd ufKwi to deliver 
an address before an important meeting of the leaders, he 
made the subject of his address a demonstration from history 
of the fact that when revolutions have been siu^cessful in 
limiting the power of autocratic govenunents and wiesting 
from them rights of representation and equality, such 
revolutions have proceeded from the middle and lower classes 
of the nation, and then only after a united public opinion has 
been developed by education and training. It has never been 
the case that the wealthy and privileged and governing 

Tafihh, iii. 20, that when 'Abduh did his best to convinco tlie leodors of the 
revolution of its untoward consequences, *they soriously contemplated 
killing him*. 

^ AUMatiur^ viii. 413; Tdrlkh, i. 146. Cf. Michel, p. xxxiii. 

‘ Ibid., p. 416. 
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classes have sought to put themselves on an equality with 
the common people and to share their wealth and power with 
the lower orders. Addressing his hearers directly, he said: 
‘Have you u]:>sot the custom which God has followed with 
his creatures, and has the order followed by human society 
been reversed? Has virtue reached a perfection with you 
that no one else has ever attained, so that, of your own 
choice and willingly, with full vision and understanding, you 
have decided to make the other members of your nation 
sharers with you in your power and glory, and put yourselves 
on an equality with beggars, out of love for justice and 
humanity ? Or are you following a course of which you are 
ignorant, and doing that which you do not understand ? 

He himself, as before intimated, was strongly in favour of 
constitutional government, but he believed that such a form 
of government should be established only with the consent of 
the ruler and his government, not by rebellion against him ; 
and that such a beginning should be made as would accustom 
the ]x$ople to the practices and requirements of representa- 
tive government, such experiments to be accomi)anied by 
teaching and training, until a new generation should be 
brought to maturity.*** 

When, however, the course of events made it necessary for 
him to choose between the Nationalist cause and that of the 
Khedive, which was in effect that of foreign intervention, 
he cast in his lot with the Nationalists, although he feared the 
results of their course of action.® When, therefore, the cause 
failed, he was amiigned with the other leaders of the uprising, 
tried, and sentenced to exile from the country for thrtn^ years 
and three months, and was forbidden to return until j)ermis- 
sion to <lo so had been given by the Egyptian (flovernment.^ 

' Al-Manar^ viii. 414, 415. * Ibid., j). 415, 

* Ibid., p. 4 LO. W. S. Blunt (op. cit.,p. 145) ntatoH that on tho proHontation 
of tho joint noto of Kranco and England, January 8, 1882, ‘the KgyptinuH 
fur the first tune fuund theniHulveH quite united. Shaikh Muhaininad 'Ahduh 
and the oauliuuB Azhar roformora from that point throw in thoir lot wholly 
with the advanced party 

* AUMandr, viii. 4 IS, Cf. Michel, p. xxxiv. Aciiording to Maahdhlr, ii. 
282, he was condemned on tho charge of having given a feUwd (dociHion 
according to Islamic Law) in favour of the deposition of the Khedive 
Tawfl^ Pasha. Cf. also, tho same statement in Tarikh, iii. 100, probably 
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The trial took place in September, 1882 and before the end 
of that year he had left Egypt, directing hia steps towards 
Syria, that he might find there a home and a refuge until ho 
might he permitted to return again to hia own country. 

Thus ended, in failure and bitter disapi)ointment, his fii*st 
efforts for the ujdift of his country ; and the bitterness was 
further increased by the fact that some of his friends on whom 
he had placed dependence, turned against him during the 
trial and sought to implicate him more deeply in the events 
which had just passed. But the high ho])es with which he had 
begun his work were not entirely quenched. ‘ But I say to 
you,* he wrote to a friend from prison during the coui‘se of 
the trial, after having mentioned the false charges brought 
against him, ‘these distressing events will sometime be for- 
gotten, and this national honour will sometime be restored. 
But if the character of this land, because of its sordidness, 
does not permit that it should have any part in this restora- 
tion, then let the honour return to lands that arc better. And 
as for me, let mo attract to nobility iny friends and any who 
feel themselves attracted by it. All this, in case I live and my 
bodily health permits ; I ask nothing else beyond these two 
things except the assistance of (lod, whom some of the i)eople 
know and whom some deny . *2 

Agitator aiid Lecturer: Life in Exile, 1882-S, 

It was th(^ intention of Muhammad 'Abduh whim he left 
Egypt at the end of 1882 to take up his abode in Syria until 
such time as he should be permitted to return to IGg 3 rpt.^ 
But after a residence of about a year in Bairut he received 

qiiutod from tho ft)riiu'r. Th« Journal dn Cairv (iliid., p. 109) varien thti 
Htatotiimit by Ruying that ho 'publiHhoil' Hiioh afalwd. No Hpfcifif charges 
are montionod by Miiharnmiul Kushid Kida in hm oarlior account. In Jus 
lalor work, Tdrlkh, i. 266, lie says that, Immmiukc of charges of which ho was 
not guilty, brought against him by some of his former friends ho was tried, 
along with the military loaders, on the clmrgo of roboiiion. 

^ Tdrlkh, iii. 169. 

* Tdfikh, ii. 626. This portion of the loiter is quoted also in Al-Mandr, 
viii. 464, and in Tdrlkh, i. 267 sqq. 

* Ibid., pp. 628, 629, in a letter from Bairut to Jamal, then in Faria ; the 
letter ia not dated, but woe evidently written not long after Muhammad 
*Abduh had left Eg 3 rpt. 
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an inyitation from Jamal al-Pln^ who had been in Paris from 
the beginning of the year 1883, to join him there to work on 
behalf of what he called 'the Egyptian question’.^ Early in 
1884, 'Abduh therefore left Bairut and joined his former 
teacher in Paris. There he remained about ten months, 
except for a brief visit or two to England for conference with 
British high officials concerning affairs in Egypt and the 
Sudan, then in a critical state because of the Mahdi uprising.^ 
During this period the two friends were engaged in promoting 
the affairs of the secret organization,'Al-'Urwah al-Wuthkah’, 
which they hod founded to arouse opd unite public opinion 
in all Muslim countries, and in editing the publication of the 
same name which served to propagate tlieir views When the 
publication was suppressed, the two separated, Jamal going 
to Russia, and Muhammad 'Abduh going to Tunis in the 
latter part of 1884, where he remained for a short time, and 
then travelled incognito in a number of other countries, 
strengthening the organization of the society they had 
founded.* 

The success which attended the publication of Al^Urwdh 
al-Wuthkah, despite its brief career, may be understood from 
a brief survey of the ideas which recurred most frequently in 
its pages. Its ap|:x?als to all Muslim peoples, whose present 
decadence it laments, to unite on the basis of their common 
faith, ill order to resist the aggressions of their own rulers and 
those of foreign countries of another faith, and rcstoix? the lost 
glories of a united and victorious Isliim, wen^ well calculated 
to arouse the sympathies of all Muslims who deplored the 
present divided and backward state of Muslim nations. 
Moreover, its articles were written in Arabic of unusual 

^ AUMmiar^ viii. 465. 

* Cf. above, p. 10. An account of an interview which Mu^amniad 'Abduh 
had with Lord Hartington, Secretary of State for V/ar, is given in AhMandrt 
viii. 458-Gl, reproduced from on article which appeared at the time in 
AWUrwahal-Wuthkah. • Cf. above, p. 9. 

*■ AUMandr, viii. 462. Michel, p. xxxv. Tdrikh^ i. 380 sqq. In the latter 
account it is clearly stated that Muhammad 'Abduli entered Egypt in dis- 
guise, in order to make preparations for pn>cooding to the Sudan, where he 
expected to be joined later by Jamal al-Din if the preparatory steps were 
successfully completed. It was their purpose to secretly organize the 
forcoM of the Malidi us u nioaus of fi'eeing Egypt from the Occupation. 
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excellenoe and eloquence. The following is a summary of its 
principal ideas.^ 

The religion of Isl&m is the one bond which unites Muslims of 
all countries and obliterates all traces of race or nationality. Its 
Divine Law (Shan' ah) regulates in detail the rights and duties of 
all, both ruler and subjects, and removes all racial distinctions and 
occasion for competition within the body of Islam. Any Muslim 
ruler can win distinction and gain great influence in the Muslim 
world by his devotion to the Shari'ah. Islam does not concern 
itself only with the future life, as do other religions, but deals also 
sufficiently with this present life, thus providing for what the 
Shari'ah calls 'the happiness of the two Abodes’, that is, this 
world and the Hereafter.^ 

The Muslim x)eoples were once united under one glorious empire, 
and their achievements in learning and philosophy and all the 
sciences arc still the boast of all Muslims.'"^ It is a duty incumbent 
upon all Muslims to aid in maintaining the authority of Islam and 
Islamic rule over all lands that have once been Muslim ; and they 
are not permitted under any circumstances to be peaceable and 
conciliatory towards any who contend the mastery with them, 
until they obtain complete authority without sharing it with any 
one clse.^ Yet this unity has been lost through the ambitions and 
greed of aggrandizement of Muslim rulers ; and the downfall of 
Muslim nations has been brought about by th(^ lust of the rulers 
for dainti(‘8 and luxuries, for titles and hououi*s, even os we see 
to-day.® The bonds binding Muslims together bogau to fall apart 
when the *Abbassid Caliphs became content to possess the title of 
Caliph, and ct;ased to be scliolars and trained in religious matters 
and In the exercise of ‘Ijtihad’, as wx're the first four Caliphs, ‘the 
Rightly Guided Caliphs’. Hence from the beginning of the third 
century of the Hijrah, sects and divisions multiplied, and the 
Caliphate itself became divided.® To-day wo see Muslim rulers 
giving a free hand to foreigners to carry on the affairs of their 
states and even of their own houses, and fastening foreign rule 
upon their own necks.^ Europeans, greedy for Muslim lands, seek 

^ Cf. BeitrdgCf xiii. 92-4. 

* Tdrlkh, ii. 231-5, 'Race and the Religion of l8llim\ and frequently. 

■ Ibid., pp. 279-85, ^Islamio Unity*, and elsewhere. 

* Ibid., pp. 250 sqq., *The Decadence and Inactivity of Muslims* ; pp. 285 
sqq., * Unity and Mastery’ ; pp. 244 sqq., ’Christendom and Islam and their 
Respective Peoples’, and elsewhere. ® Ibid., p. 282, ‘Islftmic Unity.* 

* Ibid., p. 263, ’Decadence and Inactivity of MuBlitnu’. 

^ Ibid., p. 283, ’Islamic Unity*. 
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to destroy their religious unity and thus take advantage of the 
inner discords of Islam.^ Foreigners, employed by Muslim govern- 
ments, since they belong neither to the religion nor to the state, 
are not concerned for the honour of the state and its welfare, but 
look only for their pay and think only of their own interests.® But 
the Muslim nations to-day are not .concerned about helping one 
another. This is because they are ignorant of one another's state. 
The learned men, who should have tried to strengthen the bonds 
of unity by making the mosques and schools centres for the crea- 
tion of a spirit of unity, have neglected this method that was 
within their reach, for they had no communication with the 
learned men of other Muslim countries and so were ignorant of 
their condition; and further, they had been corrupted by their 
rulers.’^ 

The cure for these ills of Muslim countries is not to be found in 
multiplication of newspapers — ^for these have little influence; not 
in introduction of schools modelled after those of Europe — ^for 
these can be used, together with the sciences they teacdi, to foster 
foreign influence; nor in Eurox)ean education and imitation of 
foreign customs — for imitation has only 8ucc(?edcd in quenching 
the spirit of the |»eople and drawing down upon these countries 
the power of the foreigners whom they imitate. The only cure for 
these nations is to return to the rult^s of tlieir rt‘ligion and the 
practice of its requirement^^ according to wliat it w as in the begin- 
ning, in the days of the early Caliphs.'* * If they rouse themselves 
Uy their present affairs and set their feet in the way of success and 
make the principles of their true religion their one eoneeni, then 
they cannot fail then^afU’r of reaching in theii* progress the limit 
of human perfection.’® Furthermore, Muslims must learn to hel]) 
one another and stand united against all fr>es. 'I do not seek in 
saying this that the supreme ruler over all should be one ])erson, 
for this perhaps would be diHieult ; but I do urge that the* supjreme 
authority ovt*r all should be the Kur’an, and the aspect in which 
they are united should be their religion, and that every ruler, eacli 
in his own state, put forth every effort for the protection of others 
as far as possible. For his own life stands by the life of the others, 

^ T&rikh^ ii. 260, ' Fanaticism*. 

* Ibul., p. 209, *Moii of iho State and Ck>urtierH of tho Kingdom*. 

* Ibid., pp. 251, 252, 254, ‘Decadence and Inactivity of Muelima*, p. 282 ; 
* Islamic Unity* ; p. 310, ‘Appeal to PeraioiiH for Union with Afghnnistan*. 

* Ibid., pp. 235 8(jq., 'The Past of the MuBliin Community, its Present 
anti tho Komody for its Ills' ; p. 234, ‘llaco anti the Holigitm of Islam*. 

Ibid., p. 243, ‘Thu Past of tho Muslim Commuiuty, &c.' 
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and his continued existence by theirs.*^ When any Muslim country 
is under the sway of a t3rrannical ruler, whose will is law and whose 
course of action is bringing disaster to the country, it is tJio right 
of the people to free -themselves from such a ruler, lest the whole 
Islamic Community become corrupted by his example.® 

It will appear, even from the summary given above, that 
the tone and sx^nt of the journal was much more radical and 
aggressive than that of the ideas advocated by Muhammad 
'Abduh during his i)revious editorial experience in Egypt. It 
is not surprising that autocratic rulers in Muslim countries, 
and olficials of governments having interests in these lands, 
should view with concern its continued publication and should 
eventually suppress it. One rciison which may be advanced 
for its uncompromising aims and intransigent tone, is the 
outcome of recent affairs in Egypt and the fact that both 
Muhammad 'Abduh and Jamal had been banished from 
Egy|)t under the combintHl influenct*. of foreign inter vimtion 
and, as they thought, the too complacent assent of the Muslim 
ruler. But a more fundamental n'ason is to be seen in the 
fact that Muhammad 'Abduh is throughout the jx'riod of this 
political agitation, following the leadership of Jamal al-Din, 
who w'as by nature a revolutionist, while he himself btdieved 
in the quieter but slow'er method of reform and education.® 
Jt is true that he had, according to the statement of W. S. 
Blunt, at one time apx)roved assassination as a means of 
freeing Egyx)t from a troublesome ruler, but at that time, 
also*, Jamars inlluence had been .supreme, since he had not 
yet been banished from Egyj)t.^ It is likewise true that about 
two years after the failui*e of Al-'llnuah al-Wufhlxih and his 
final separation from Jamal, his Pan-lslamic sympathies 

^ Tdrlkht ii. 284, * Islamic Unity*; pp. 285 sqq., ‘Unity and Mastery*. 
While united political rule for all Muslim countries, in so far as appears in 
the articles of AWUntJoh cd’WuUihih which have boon preserved by 
Muhammad Rashid Ri^a, is not. advocated, as may bo judged from the 
example above, yet elsewhere Muhammad 'Abciuh insists upon the duty of 
supporting the Ottoman Caliphate as the pmtector and defender of Islam. 
‘Proposals on Reform and Religious Instruction*, in Tdrikh, ii. 330, also 
‘Proposals on Rfifomi in Syria’, ibid., p. 354. 

® ibid., pp. 231, 232, ‘The Community an<l tho Swny of a Tyrannical 
Hulor*. This article sttems particularly to represent Jamal’s sentiments. 

3 Cf. above, p. 14, n. 2. * Cf. above, p. 14, n. 2. 
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strongly appear in two communications on the subject of 
reform which he addressed, one to the Shaikh al-Islam at 
Constantinople and the other to the Wall of Bairut. The 
preservation of the Ottoman Empire he holds to be the third 
article of belief, after belief in God and in His prophet, because 
it alone protects the religion of Islam and guarantees the 
existence of its domains. ‘This is our belief, Praise be to God ; 
in it we live and in it wo will die.* But it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that regard for the Islamic Caliphate arises from any 
other sentiment than that due to their religion ; it does not 
come from the name of ‘the fatherland’ or ‘the welfare of the 
country* ot* ‘any other such high-sounding phrases’.' His 
distrust of and aversion to foreign influence is also evident in 
his references to ‘the foreign devils’ from France, England, 
Germany, and America, who have established foreign schools 
in Muslim countries in their endeavour to subvert Muslim 
beh'efs and win the sympathies of the people towards the 
countries which they represent.^ 

Yet a consideration of his career as a whole, and of the 
general trend of his writings, is convincing as to the fact that, 
fundamentally, Muhammad 'Abduh was a reformer who 
depended more upon methods of reform and education than 
uj)on agitation and revolution. If, during the latter stages of 
the 'ArabI movement, he was actively identified with the 
revolutionists, it was because, as has been stiid, he was drawn 
by force of circumstances into acceptance of methods which 
he did not approve. iSo, too, his participation with Jamill in 
political agitation was dictated by considerations of policy 
and aims rather than by entire approval of method. He felt 
that the same ends could bc^ attained more surely, if more 
slowly, by quieter means. ‘His experience and that of his 

^ Tarikh, ii. 33ft. 

^ Ibid., pp. 340, 359, 302. Such distrust of foreign influence is not un- 
known among th© Christians of the East, also. It is possible to discover m 
the reaction of tho East against foreign domination to-day, similarity to the 
onti-Hollenism and the anti-RomanJsm which grew steadily from the early 
days of tho Homan Empire (perhaps from a considerably earlier time). 
The reaction manifested itself, not only in uprisings, but also in tho develop- 
ment of indigenous types in architecture and other arts, in the sciences, in 
rohgious divisions, This spirit of revolt was one of the contributing 
factors in the early spread of Islam. 
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master with Tawfik Pasha in Egypt*, states Muhammad 
Rashid Ri^a, ‘had weakened his hope of political reform, and 
had turned his attention to general public reform- by means of 
training and education/^ He therefore expressed to Jamal 
al-DIn in Europe, his belief that this political method would 
not result in any good, for the establishment of a just and 
reformed Muslim government did not depend alone on the 
removal of the hindrances occasioned by foreigners. It would 
be better, he thought, if they, too, would devote themselves 
to training men according to their own ideals, in some quiet 
spot remote from political influences, and these men, in turn, 
would go out to different countries to train others. Thus at 
no remote date they would have a coi^iderable force of agents 
at work. ‘It is men’, he said, ‘who will accomplish every- 
thing.’® But this idea Jamal overruled, holding that they 
must continue in the course they had begun until they had 
completed their work or had failed. 

Tt was doubtless to the 'Arab! jjeriod, also, that he refers 
in his autobiography, when ho says that at one time he enter- 
tained the purpose, as one of the chief aims of his life, of 
championing the rights of the Egyptian pi^oplc as against 
their ruler, teaching them that while they owed him obedience, 
they also jiossessed certain rights, among them that of having 
their wishes so represented to the sovereign, that he would be 
held in check whem inclined to go astray. Some of his aims, 
he continues, ho had realized approximately ; ‘ but the matter 
of the government and the governed I abandoned to the 
decision of fate, and to the hand of God thereafter to arrange. 
For I had learned that it is a fruit which the nations gather 
from plantings which they themselves plant and nourish 
through long years. It is this planting which requires to be 

^ Al-Manar, viii. 457. Mae/idhlr, i. 285, says that ilamal and Muhaminad 
' Abdiili were one in aim, namely, to unite Islam and ameliorate its condition, 
but they differed in regard to the means to that end. Jamfil hoped by 
political moana to unite all Muslim countries under one Islamic government. 
But Muhammad 'Abduh had learned that political methods would not 
accomplish the desired results and therefore strove for tliis end by means 
of education and purification of religion and preparation of the Muslim 
nations to take their place among the nations of the world and share in 
their progress. Moreover, Jamars nervous energy demanded speedier 
results. * Ibid., p. 467. 
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attended to now.’^ The results of his European experiences 
no doubt contributed to this conclusion. At any rate, when 
he returned to Egypt at the termination of his exile, he 
adopted a much more conciliatory attitude towards the 
Occupation than he had held formerly ; he came to favour 
openly the existing Government ‘because, as he said, he 
estimated at its true value the freedom which it made pos- 
sible ’ he became the close friend and adviser of Must^afa 
Pasha Fahml, Prime Minister from 1896 to 1908, and also the 
friend and confidant of Lord Cromer 

At the beginning of the year 1886, after this period of 
secret agitation, Muhammad *Abduh returned to Bairut, 
leaving Jamiil to continue this work alone, which he did to 
the end of his days. Muhammad 'Abduh found a welcome 
from his former friends in Bairut, and his house soon became 
a centre of pilgrimage for scholars and students and men of 
literary tastes from all sects and rtdigious communities. He 
gave lectures in liis house on the Life of Muhammad,* and in 
two of the mosques of the city he gave cxt/cmpom lectures in 
ex])osition of the Kur’an. He took advantage of the throngs 
of the common jK^ople of all sects and nationalities, Sunnis, 
Shl'ites, Druses, Christians, Jews, who came to his house, to 
give expression to his views on ndigious matters. He treated 
all with impartial courtesy, but never said anything except 
what he believed, whether in regard to religion or learning, 
customs or social affairs. He won the regard of all by his 
learning, his conduct, and his eloquence.** • 

'rewards the end of 1 886 he was invited to become teacher 
in the Sultaniyyah School. As was his wont, he introduced 
improvements into the administration of the school and 

' Al-Manar, viii. 893. 

'•* TurH'h„ iii. In AI-Manar^ viii. 402 thn Baino mison in given for his 
publu'ly enjoining upon the Egyptians a friondly attitude towards the 
Oocupation. 

* Lord Oomor says of liim that ho was a man of broad and enlightoninl 
views, who aiiiniitod tho existence of abuses under an Oriental government, 
and recognized the mMi^ossity of Kuro^tean assistance in reform. Vide 
further for Lord Crorner*8 estimate of him, Modern Egypt, ii, 179-81. 

^ AhMandr, viii. 463. Tho text which he used os a basis for his lectures 
was Al-sirah al-nahawiyyah, by Ahmad ibn Zaini Dahlan (d. a.d. 1886), cf. 
Brockolinanii, Grtfch. d. arab. Lit. li. 500, nr. 15. ” Ibid., p. 464. 
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revised the programme of studies, adding courses in theology, 
jurisprudence, and history. Ho devoted the whole day to 
teaching, and gave also much attention to raising the moral 
tone of the school.^ 

Ho found time also for literary work. He translated Jamal 
al-Dln’s Refutation of the Materialists from the Persian into 
Arabic. He also put into form for publication the lectures 
which ho had given to his. students, in the form of comment 
and explanation, on two well-known but difficult types of 
correct and elegant Arabic literature, one, ‘ Nahj al-Balaghah 
a work in prose which is considered a model of eloquence, and 
the other, ‘Makamat Badi* al-Zaman al-Hamadhanl’,^ a 
similar model in rhymed prose. The lectures which he gave 
on theology were not published at that time, but formed the 
basis from which his later work, Risdkit aJ-tawhid, was de- 
veloped. He also contributed many articles to newspapers.* 

His restless zeal for reform sought; a wider field for exercise 
than that of his immediate centre of work. By travel through 
Syria and various other parts of the Turkish Empire and 
(jontacts with many people, ho had gained first-hand know- 
ledge of conditions throughout the Empire. Ho accordingly, 
in 1880, in his usual careful and methodical mamier, prepared 
two pajjers embodying a statement of conditions as he saw 
them, and suggestions for remedying them. One, ‘Proposals 
on Reform and R<digious Instruction’, luj addressed to the 
Shaikh al-Islam at (‘tmstaiitiiiople. After professing his devo- 
tion to the Ottoman (Jaliph, he points t)ut the ignorance of 
Islam and its requiromciits which prevails generally through- 
out the Turkish Enqure, which has resulted in a decay of 
morals and has ixirmitted the ‘foreign devils’ to get some 
hold upon the minds of the people through their schools. The 
cause of this religious decline is lack of religious instruction, 

' Ibid., p. 463. 

* Published imder tho title, Shark Kitab Nahj al-Baldghah. Cf . Bn)ckol- 
iiiann, Oevch. d. arab. Lit. i. 404 ; also Huart, ^rob. Lit., p. 263. As the title, 
*Tho Highway of Eloquence’, indicates, it was intended to servo as a text- 
book in rhetoric and composition. 

^ Tho MaMmdi (‘Assemblies’) of Bodl* al-Zamun al-Hamadh&TiI (d. a.i>. 
1008). Cf. Brockulinanii, op. cit., i. 95; Huurl, p. 133. 

^ Cf. in T&rikh, ii. 333-7, one article from this period, contributed to 
Thainardt al-Ftmun, on ‘Criticisin’. 


F 
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and the only i-emedy to be found is in improving this instruc- 
tion. He divides the i)eople into throe classes, according to 
occupation and the degree of education which they have re- 
ceived or require. He then proposes a course of instruction 
for each class, graded according to the requirements of each. 
He offers these suggestions for the consideration of the educa- 
tional commission which had been ai)pointcd by the Sultan 
to investigate the state of education in the Empire.^ In the 
second j)iipor, ‘Proposals on Reform in Syria', which he 
jMVscnted to the Wall (governor) of BairQt, he surveys the 
conditions of all the classes and sects it^iresented in the popu- 
lation of the three ])rovinces of Syria, narnc^ly, the Lebanons, 
BairQt, and Syria, with respect to the state of religion and 
(Hlucation among them and their political alliliations and 
syni]mthicM, points out the dangers to be anticipated from 
foreign schools, and suggests the founding of suitable schools 
and incr(*ase of religious education.*-* 

Finally, aft(*r a residen<?e of about three and a half years in 
BairQt, pardon was secured for him from the Klu'divi^ Tawfik 
i^isha through the mediation of a numb(»r of infliKuitial 
jKU’sons, among them rx)rd Cromer,® and in the latter ])art of 
1S88* he returned to Egypt. He had married a second time 
in BairQt, his first wife having died.'* During the interim of 
six years sim^e he had li*ft Egypt, ln' had travolh^d in st'veral 
European countries and was an eager and inter(‘.st(‘d obstu’vei’ 
of that W(‘stern civilization with which h(i had first become 
aequainUd through his studies of modern >\()rks and which 
he had much desiivd to see at first-hand.® He travelled also 

’ TurUh, Ji. :j :»8 .'iIJ. 

0.'). Knr HoHrn oil thi'Hi'prnpoHnlH, ff. \iji. 1)1, a."!. 

'* Al-Mutu‘n , viii. 407. Cf. Lord (Vouut'k Ktutfiiu>iit , ‘un<l(*r UntiHli 
pri^Hsiiro Ijo Avus ]iHrdoiUMJ’. Mofh'rn Ktjmtt, ii. 17!). 

* Afc'orcliiiK to tlm MiiHlini dating, a.ji. 1300, Al-Mnutlr, \iii. 40.’». 

■' Tfn'ikh, 111 . J.52, aspcc-ially hIhu jip. l.'il, JOO. Cf. Mm-Ii(*1, 

j>. xxwi. 

" Cf. Tdrikfi, 111 . 84: ‘At Oxfonl and Cumliridga iinn tindM hiin observing 
how natiouH riHo to groatnoHH.’ lii tho a<-count which ho contribiitod in 
Al-Matiar (voIh. vi iiml vii) of hia visit tci Piilonno and othiM* parts of Sicily, 
cn route from Timm and Algeria to Dairiit. ho takes occasion to intorsporsn 
many obHcrvations on social, literary and roligions reforms necessary in 
Muslim lanils, whudi were suggCHted t-o him hy sccncH and conditions w'hirh 
he was witnessing. Tdrikh ii. 421-58. 
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ill many Muslim lands and discovered the sources of Muslim 
weakness and received impressions which later travels only 
tended to confirm.^ Thus he was himself, personally, the 
gainer by this enforced absence from his country, particularly 
in those respects which fitted him for a more influential leader- 
ship in that field of reform which he had chosen for his ovm. 
‘The exile says Muhammad Rashid Rida, ‘was a misfortune 
and a hardship to all thoSc who wore exiled, except to the 
Imtim (Muhammad ' Abduh) ; but to him it was a mercy and 
a blessing, a contribution to the ('completeness of his learning 
and of his education, and a means to the dissemination of his 
learning in many lands.’- 

So stimulating and valuable did he himself find his travids 
in Europe, which cinuirnstances not of his own planning had 
made ])ossib]e the first time, that in latiu* years he returned 
to Euro[Mi again and again, whenever he felt the need, as he 
said, ‘of renewing his soul'.'* ‘1 ju^ver once went to Euro]K' 
he says further, ‘that there >vas not renewed within mt^ hope; 
of the change of the present state of Muslims to something 
better.’ And although these liojjeH became weakened when he 
ndnniod to his own country because; of the magnitude of the 
(lilli(;ijlti(‘s which he encountered and the obstinacy, indif- 
ference and supiiK'iiess of his own people: ‘Yet’, he con- 
tinues, ‘whenever 1 returned to Euro|x; and remained there 
a- month or tw(j, these 1i<j|m:‘S came back to me, and the attain- 
ment of that w'hich I had been a(;couutiug impossibk^ seemed 
easy me It was thus, under the influence of many stimu- 
lating im])ressions gathered from his extended jK^iriod of 
resideiKu; abroad, that he returned to Egypt to enter upon 
the culminating ])ei'iod of his service to his re.ligion and to his 
country. 


^ Al‘Marnli\ viii. 4 (m. 
“ Ibul., p. 4(40. 


* Ibid., p. 41(). 

* Ibui., p. 40G. 
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MUHAMMAD 'ABDUH: BIOGRAPHY (cont.) 
18S8-]f)05: CulmiruUion of Career, 

Reformer mul Public Servant. 

W HEN Muhiiinriiad 'Abduh returned to Egypt, he found 
hiinseJf honoured and esteemed on every hand by the 
Egyptian jK^ople, as one who had attempted much and 
endured much on behalf of Egyptian freedom and the le- 
habilitation of all Muslim peoples.^ This oonfidonco he justi- 
fied to the highest degree in the years which followed. He 
was entrusted, one aftcu* another, with the most r(^si)oiisible 
and influ<*ntial positions, and was constantly inigaged in a 
gr^'at varic^ty of important activities. He did not always 
succeed in winning universal approval: his efforts to effect 
reforms w^here strongly cntrenchcKl interests held the field 
made this impossible; yet not even his opjxmentB could 
question the disinterestedness of his motives and the purity 
of his zeal for religion and country. The years from his return 
until his death thus form the period of his greatest activity 
and of his most imi)ortant contributions to Egypt and to 
Islam, despite the lack of any outstanding events, such as 
characterized the preceding jieriods.^ The statement which 
was made concerning him, after his death, may fairly b(»- 
taken ns a characterization of liis work throughout the whole 
X)criod: ‘No great work was completed in Egypt thht his 
hand was not in it before any other hand, and his effort before 
any other effort.’® 

In the Native Tribunals. 

The Khedive, Tawfik Pasha, after having been prevailed 
upon to pardon him, apix>inted him a ‘Kacjl * (judge) in the 
Courts of First Instance of the Native Tribunals (Al-Mahakim 
al-Ahliyyah al-lbtiddHyyah).^ The latter wished to rtjturn to 

‘ Cl. licitrwjc, xiii. l)‘i. ® Cf. Mi<*hol, p. xxx\j. 

^ Tdrlkht iii. 10, 7U. Thu Haiue Huuliiueiil ih exproHHed iii Ma«IUiJiir, i. 28;i. 

* Ibid., iii. 21. Four judicial systomB exist side by side in Eg 3 rpt. First, 
1 ho ConRulur Courts, which ha^'o jurisdiction in civil and oritninnl caHos 
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his teaching in the Dar al'Ulum, for he felt that teaching was 
his proper sphere, in which already he had made trial of 
himself and had experienced some success. But the Khedive 
was not willing to change the apjjointment, for he feared the 
influence of his x^olitical views uj)on the students.^ Since he 
could not better the matt(*r, 'Abduh acce])ted th(^ appoint- 
ment and served, first in Bonha, then in Zagazig, and then in 
( ^airo.'*^ Two years later, a .11 . 1 308 ( a . o . 1 890) , he w'as aj)pointed 
(bnsiiltativo Meml)cr of the Court of Appeal (Mahkamat nl- 
IstVndf) in (Jairo.-** 

During his career on the bench, Midiammad 'Abduh 
sought with consistency of aim to promote the ends of justice 
and equity, and where possible to resolve the difificidties of 

Jnv(»lvmg HubjcclB of tJio foniigii pDV^nrM, fifU'ca in lunnhtT. whifii jui* party 
to tlio CapitulationK. Second, tho Mixed Tribunfils, for nil piiboh involving 
Egyptian Hubjocta and foreigiierH. 'riiird, t.hn 'MiihlcninnhR' {nl-MafuilrAm 
al-iSiMr*iyyah)t or Conrta of tho X^odia, winch have jurisdiction over ull 
Egyptian aubjectn (Mualima) in mattera of pcmoiial statiin, Buoh as marriage, 
inhoritonco, guardianship, &c., rendering their decisions on the basis of the 
Shari 'ah, or Sacred Law of Islam. Fourth, the Native Tribunals {Al<- 
Mahdkim aUAhliyydh). Thosq, instituted in 1883, 'deal with civil cases in 
which both parties are Ottoman siibjonts, and with all criminal coses in 
which an Ottoman subject is tho accused party*. Cromer, Modem Egypt, ii. 
^16. (Since tlio termination of tho British Protectorate and tho recognition 
of Egypt as an independent kingdom in February, 1922, Egyptians are no 
longer OttoTiian subjects.) Those c*ourts adiiunister a jurisprudence 
iTiodollod on that of tho French Code. These were modillod and simplified 
in 1891 and again in 1904. more important modifioaiions were effected. 
Tlie judges are botli Egypt iaii ond foreign. Vide Enc. Britt. ^ arf<. ‘ Egypt — 
•lustice'. Tho statement of Horten {Bciirdge, xiii. 101, n. 3.) that those 
courts were first ostablisliod at the time that Muhammad 'Abduh was 
appointed to them is therefore not exact. Tho statement* of Tdrlkh, iii. 246, 
on wliioli he depends, properly roads, ‘By that time the Ahliyyah Courts 
luid been established, and Muhnmmaci 'Abiluh was up|X)inted a J iidge of tho 
First Instance in thorn,* &c. 

^ AUMandr, viii. 467. Muhammad 'Abduh preferred teaching, although 
lie Foalizod that the path of preferment lay open to liim in tlio judicial 
career, while none could 1 hi oxpe<*ted in a career ns a teacher. (!f. also 
Tdnkh, iii. 242. 

“ Tankh, iii. 21, 121, 126, 152, 170, 242, 246. 

” Ibid., iii. 21, 121, 162, 170. Cf. Michel, p. xxxvi. Horten xiii. 

1 01) gives 1 802 as tho date of his appointment as judge, on tho authority of 
the Egyptian Gazette {Tdrlkhf iii. 152) which says that ho was pardoned and 
Hppointod that year. But this is much too late a date for his return to 
^^8ypt, at which time his pardon and appointment took plaoo. Likewise, 
tho date which Horton assigns for his appointment to the Court of Appeal, 
1806, is also too late. 
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litigation by compromise and reconciliation. To accomplish 
these ends, ho aj)i)lied the law with an independence of 
judgement in interpretation and a freedom from subservient 
regard for legal forms that led sometimes to criticisms from 
the more literally minded ; he even at times purposely contra- 
vened the law, as when he imprisoned witnesses whose testi- 
mony was manifestly |K;rjiired.^ He sought also to make the 
exercise of his office effective in awakening and educating the 
public conscience, particularly with regard to the two evils 
of perjury in court and prostitution.*-* His ability in deciding 
cases, and his uncanny insight in discerning between the 
innocent and those rightly susjKJcted, became matters of 
common remark 

Reforms in the Azlmr. 

Meanwhile the purjK3So which he had conceived, ('ven in his 
student days, after he had begun to associate with Jainrd 
al-Din,^ of effecting reforms in conditions prevailing in Al- 
Azhar, continued to grow in his mind. Since the Azhar is 
to-day the chief seat of learning in Egypt and in the entire 
Muslim world, ho believed that, if the Azhar w'erc reformed, 

^ AUManur^ viii. 4«8, 4(19; TariAr/j, iii. 242. Muhammad Kiushld llidii 
calls him a ‘I^adl mujtnhid' not a ‘inukallid*, i.c. ouc wlio arrives at an 
iiidcpcndoiit opiniuii by liis own Imndlinj; of tho original kohivch on wlii<*li 
such iin opinion may be bused, and does not simply coniine liimsclf within 
the limits of an uiilliorilativc* dflivoraiirc, handcri ilow’ii fiDoi riinstcrs of 
former goncrntioiis. In orthodox Islam, the right of 'ijt ihuir (indi'peiuh'iit 
opinion) in mattiors of law and religion, belonged only to the giviit. inn^tem 
of the ourly generations and has cofiHoquoiitly not existed siiiei* tlii' third 
conlury a.h. Muhammad 'Abdiih and his follow-crs have, however, clairnoil 
t-his right for the jireBcnt generation, as for every other, si> that Tsluni, and 
particularly its legal system, may ho adapted to preseiit-ilay rc^quiii'inenls. 
Since the law’ code udniinistercd by the Nativti Tribunals was not Islamic’ 
Law pure and simple, Muhammad mishld Rida can only have intended that 
Midjumniad 'Aliduh exhibited the same spirit in dtiuling with this codc^ as 
in dealing with Islamic Law. He mentions easels involving interest (which 
IS not legal according to Islamic Law), as among those in which he showed 
indepondenee of trcWinieiit. The prineiple which he enunciated at one time, 
in defence of his decisions, was that tho rogulatioiis of the law were origi- 
nateil for the ends of justice and not justice for the ends of the law. 

^ It is said that in some places where lie hold office (Zagazig is mentioned 
particularly), ho almost succeeded in cleansing the city of these evils during 
his term of office. Al-Manar, viii. 469. 

* An anecdote illustrat ing his reputation is given in Tankh^ iii. 64. 

^ AUManar, viii. 471. 
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Islam would be reformed.^ If the methods of administration 
and teaching then in vogue could be improved, and its curri- 
culum widened to include some of the modern sciences so that 
the Azhar might more nearly resemble a KurojK^an univer- 
sity and still mortJ important, if the character of Islam itself 
(!Ould be modernized and reformed within this centrti and 
stronghold of the religious sciences, it might reasonably be 
expected that the power and juxisiige of the Azhar would 
carry these reforms throughout the whole of Egypt and even 
to other Muslim countries. Thus the Azhar would become 
a ‘ lighthouse ' and means of guidance to all the M uslim world.® 
In any case it was impossible for it to continue in its present 
state in this day and age. It must either, he was ]K^rsuaded, 
be given new life or fall into complete decav.^ 

He had made sonu' tentative attempts at reform during 
his student days,** and again, after his return from exile, he 
had approached Shaikh Muhammad al-AnbabT, then r(*ctor 
of the Azhar, with regard to introducing (certain studies into 
the curriculum.® From the o])])osition which he had en- 
countered in these attempts he had leariuid that he could 
hojie to accomj)li8h nothing without the help of the Khedive, 
and this help TawfTk Pasha was not willing to give.’ When 
'Abbas Hilnil came to the throne as 'Abbas FT in 18J)2, upon 
th(* d<*atli of his father, Taw^fTk Pasha, Muhammad 'Abduh 
laid his ])lans for reform of the Azhar before the young 
Klunlive in the ho])e of winning his favour,® and succeeded 
ill scrciiring the (‘.nactmeiit of a pi'climinary regulation where- 
by, on the sevimteenth of Rajab, a. 11 . 1312 (January 15, 
1895),® an Administrative C5onimitte(' for the Azhar was 

^ MaffhafilVt i. 2S6 ; Al-Mannr, viii. 470. 

® Tarlkh, lii. 137. (’f. hIho Al-Matuir, viii. S95: ‘His hopo of roforni wfis 
))ound up iti tho Azliar.* It wtwi hip inn»nt.ioii to widon thc' roiigo of studicH 
HO that Bpf)c.'ializo<l training could given to certain cIohmch who would 
bocomo export in their particular liold, beginning with ]j:a^l!8 for the 
‘MalikaiiiahH’, then iniPHionarnw or propagandistH, and uthora for pre^aohing 
in the tnoHquea and for public oxhortation. * 7VIr7A7».,iii.24, l.')7,242,258. 

* Al-Manar, viii. 471. * Ibid., pp. 400, 471. 

® Ibid., p. 471. Ho Buggesttxl the introduct ion of tho Prolegoimna of Ibn 
Khaldun. 

’ Tarikhf iii. 166. The orthodox opposed tho introduction of modem 
HcioncoB on the gruimd tliat they were not in harmony with tho toachings 
of Id&rn. TnrfWi, iii. 138. » Al-Manat\ viii. 472. ® Tarlkh, iii- 250. 
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appointed, to consist of the most important shaikhs of the 
university, representing the four orthodox rites or schools 
of canon law. Muhammad 'Abduh and his friend, Shaikh 
*Ahd al-Kar!m Salman, were made members of this Com- 
mittee to represent the Government, the Shaikh al-Azhar and 
the Committee itself having nothing to say about their choice.^ 
From the first, Muhammad *Abduh was the moving spirit in 
this Committee. 

Although he thus had behind him the favour of the Khedive 
and the influence of the Government in a measure, he wished 
that the reforms which ho hoped to introduce might carry 
the consent and approval of the teachers (the shaiklis or 
'Ulama) of the Azhar. For this reason he wisely began by 
taking measures to increase their salaries.^ While some few 

' Al-Mandr, viii. 472. Thero h»id been many coniplaintn on the part of 
the Hhaikhft regarding the administration of Sliaikh Muhammad al- Anbabi, 
who was then ill. Accordingly m 1312 (latter part of 1894), a month boforo 
tho appointment of the Administrative Coininittoo, Slinikl] l;{a8srmah al- 
Nawawl was appointed his deputy, after ho had given assurances that l^e 
would establish order and co-oporate with Muhnninuid 'Abduli in reform. 
Shoitly afterwards (1313/1805) Al-AnbabI was persuaded to resign and 
Shaikh Hassunah took his place. AUMarmr, viii. 472, 473. The latter had 
taught in government schools and knew something of their order and dia* 
ciplino. It was expected that his appointment would help to secure improve- 
mont in instruction in the Azhar. Ho was removed, however (1809, Vollers, 
Enc. laldm^ art. ‘Azhar’), and was hillowed by ‘Abd al'Hahiiian al-l^uVb, 
wlio died very soon theroafU^r. The Khwhvo then chose Shaikh Snllm nl- 
llishrl for the office, but later, without consulting his government, ri'inoved 
him and appointed, by agreement with tho Cjlo\'ernnient, liowevor. Shaikh 
Al-Suyyid 'All al-Bibliiwi in his stead. Tliis was in 1320/1902, {Al-Manur^ 
viii. 957). In March, 1905, Shaikh Al-Hiblawi rosigiitMl and was succetHled 
by Shaikh 'Abd al-Kahman al-Sharbln1. This account of tho frequent 
diangos in the rectorship, given in Al-Manur, viii. 76, 77, should bo com- 
pamd with tho list given by Vollers (cf. above). Tho laltt‘r gives the length 
of Salim iil-BiKhri's tenure as from 1899 to 1905 and makes no mention of 
‘All iil-Biblawi. In regard to tho latter, cf. also a reference of 2'drikh, iii. 
39, to tho fact that two former roctore. Shaikh Ij^assunah al-NawawI and 
Shaikh 'All al-BibluwI, were present in tho funeral procession of Muliam- 
mud *Abduh, while the present rector. Shaikh Al-SharbinI was absent, 
pleading illness. Cf. also in a letter of Shaikh Ibrahim Boy al-HilbuwI to 
•Abd al Karim Salmon, a reference to tho resignation of Shaikli *A1I al- 
Bibl&wl, Tdrlkhf iii. 278. Cf. also the changes in office as given in Tdrtkh, iii. 
167, and summary in Tdrlkh, i. 493, 494. Muhammad 'Abduh was never 
rector (although Goldziher to tho contrary, Koranaiulegung, p. 321.) 

* Al-Mandr, viii. 473-6. Tho account of reforms in the Azhar is there 
given in Hummary form. Full details are supplied in the memorial address 
of Shaikh A^nad Abu Khafiwah, Tdfikh, iii. 250 sqq. Horten {Beitrdge, 
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of the teachers were receiving as much as six hundred piastres 
per moftth or more, others were receiving as little as sixteen 
piastres and the majority nothing at all, having to depend 
upon such fees as they could extract from their students and 
uprm outside employment.^ Muhammad 'Ahduh secured a 
grant of 1 ,000 pounds from tlie State treasury, with promise 
of more, on condition that this amount be sjient according to 
n fixed plan and not at the discretion of the Shaikh al-Azhar, 
as such sums had formerly been s})ent. and on condition that 
the improvement made justified further increase. This gave 
him ground and justification for assigning salaries according 
to a graded classification of the teachers, so that each one 
would know the amount he was to receive regularly each 
month, without having to deiiend upon the whim or favour- 
itism of the Shaikh al-Azhar. Further, he formulated regula- 
tions governing the assignment of the ‘ robes of honour * (kcutdwi 
al’tashrif) which, according to the practice of the Middle 
Ages, were assigned to be worn on certain occasions as a mark 
of honour and recognition. Assignment was placed upon the 
basis of merit, due consideration being given, among other 
things, to length of service, whereas formerly this matter 
had been entirely in the hands of the Shaikh al-Azhai . 

He also made a thorough investigation of the living condi- 
tions of the students and found them crowded and unsani- 
tary, and the students themselves existing on insufficient 
allow'an(!es of bread w hich w^ere made to the students accord- 
ing ».o long-established eustoin He secured an increase in 
th(^ number of daily loaves, so that instead of r>,00() loaves the 
number eventually reached J 5,000. He secured additional 
appro])riation from the Wakfs Administration through the 
influence of the Khedive, and also reorganized the trust funds 

xiii. 106-12) reproduces these details. Michel’s suimnary (Introd.. pp. 
xxxvii, xxxviii) is brief and concise. Al'Mamtr published in 1005 a report 
of the reforms attempted under the title ‘Actions of the Administrative 
Committee of the Azhar, 1895—1005' A^miU ma/flis idarat ahAzhar^ 1312 - 
22), that is, from the time of the appointment of the Committee until 
Muhammad 'Abduh’s resignation from it. Cf. Vollers’s estimate of this 
report in Em. J«ldmt art. ‘Ashar’. P'or a very full, detailed account of the 
situation which then existed in the Azhar, the reforms which were attempted, 
and the reactionary influences and political intrigues which were opposed to 
the success of these reforms, see Tdrikh^ i. 426-600. ^ Tdtikh, iii. 260. 
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and pious endowments of the Azhar, which were in hopeless 
confusion. In this manner the income was increased from 
about 4,000 pounds yearly to 14,750.^ A plan for regulating 
the distribution of the daily allowance of loaves, which had 
become the source of ])rivate emolument to various shaikhs 
and oflicials and an unending cause of disputes and quarrels, 
was, however, shelved by the Administrative Committee. 
The share of the trust funds which formerly was allotted to 
th(^ children of deci^ased tc^aehers in the Azhar without any 
attached condition, was now limited by the condition that 
the children should be ])reparing themselves by study to 
succeed their fath(u*s as teachers.- He secured additional 
dormitories for thes students, renewed tht^ furniture and 
(‘quipment, imy)rov(Ml the sanitary arrangements, installed 
a system of running water, esjiecially that lht‘ ritual ablutions 
might be performed in me)re sanitary fashie)n, and installenl 
jK'troIeuni lights inste^ad of the vegetable -oil lights fe)rmerly 
in use. A ])hysician w'as plac(*el in charge* of the* medical 
inspection of the students, a elisj)ensary was fitted up within 
the Azhar where medicines w'ore j)re)vide*d te) the stueients 
free of chai’ge, and lat(*r a hospital was }>re)vieleel. 

The administrative affairs of the unive*rsity likewise* rt*- 
e^eived attention, llooms were set asiele in an aee’e*ssible part 
of the buildings for the administrative ofliejes, and a suflicient 
number of clerks and attemdants employed to aiil the Shaikh 
al -Azhar in candying out the duties of the reorganized system 
of administration. Formerly the Shaikh al -Azhar eonelneiteMl 

' TdrtUif iii. Sfil. Tho tigurns for allowanoosi and incoino mcliido tho 
ufliliated muHcijiio nohnols of Xn-nVu, l>QSSuk, Duiniatta, and Aloxandriu. Tho 
figuros nro ovidmlly corrocU'd to tlio tinio of Miihaininad 'Ahd«i}>’s rrHigiui- 
tion in J{K)r». (\>niparjHon innv Vmj iiiado wit-h thosi* givoii in Vollors'w urticlo 
ulntu(tv n'fciretl to, which tlittVr Hoiiiowiiat from tlu* ahovo. In ri^gurd to 
atlondancr, the nthr'iiU roport. for 1892, piibliHhod shortly after tho aronssion 
of ‘AblniH 1 1, rofords 178 toaohors and 8,437 students; tlio roport for 1901-2 
gives 2.'>I toiichors and 10,403 stndonts. The numbors, whirli fluctuates con- 
siilorubly from year to yoar, iiicliido tho afflIiatcMl Hchools, as in the caso 
of inc'onio and allowancos. 

® Tdrikhf lii. 254. W’^hen somo of thoso who liad formerly boon profiting 
from this source had t.o give it up because they did not wish to prepare*) to 
teach, Muhammad *Abdiih personally inttirostod himself in socuring from 
various suurcos a maintenance fund for thorn, t^> which ho himself con- 
tributed liberally. 
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his administrative duties from his own home, to which 
teachers and students were required to ^50 on matters which 
needed his attention, while the greatc^r })art of the routine 
affairs were relinquished to the oversight of his one scujretary, 
who, consequently, exercised somewhat arbitrary powers. 
The curriculum was also the subject of extended considera- 
tion. That any changes introduced might secure the ap])roval 
of the majority <jf the t<'achei‘s, a committee of mom than 
thirty of the leading shaikhs was ciharged with the task of 
studying the whole matter of the studies already taught and 
those that should be introduced, and presenting its recom- 
mendations to the Administrative ('omrnittee. Those subjects 
which were regarded as fundameiital and to be studied for 
their own sake were indicaU‘d, and likewise thf>se that were 
to Im 5 studied as a means to the acquirement of the former.^ 
To the latt(‘r subjects were added arithmetic, algebra, history 
of Islam, composition, and other gramma ticiil studies, and 
the elements of geometry and ge<»grapby. To s(‘(mre thc5 
diploma of ‘'alim’ (scholar, one fitted to teach) it was re- 
(piired that the student should ]>ass an examination in all the 
first grou]) of subjects and some of thc^ second, including 
arithmetic and alg(‘bra. Tt was further s]>ecified that, during 
his first four yejirs, the student should not be required to 
study extemsive glosses and commentaries, but should devote 
himself to acquiring a knowledge of the essentials of the 
I’eligious sciences by simple and eiisy methods and likewise 
concern himself with his develojunent in those moral charac- 
teristics aj)proved by the Sharfah. 

A series of supplementary regulations were also enacted by 
the Administrative (bminittec in consultation with the 
teaiduM’s, some of these affc‘cting the methods of teaching, 
some the conduct of the teachi*rs, and some that of the 
students and their relation to one another and to the teachers. 
The number and extent of the frequent holidays and recesses 
were reduced, so that the length of the actual sessions w^as 
increased from four months of the year to eight. It was found 
that under the new arrangements, the teachers and students 
applied themselves with diligence to their tasks. The number 
^ Taiikh, iii. 254. Cf. above, pp. 29, 30. 
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of students who had previously presented themselves for 
examination had not been more than six in any one year, and 
on an average only about three in a year. But after the new 
order was introduced the number of those examined rose to 
ninety-five, of whom about a third were passed. It had been 
feared by many of the shaikhs that the modern studies newly 
introduced would attract the greater part of the students* 
attention, to the detriment of the ancient subjects hitherto 
studied exclusively. Muhammad *Abduh devised a test to 
show that a larger percentage of students who wore examined 
in both ancient and modem subjects were successful than of 
those who had studied only the ancient.^ 

Investigation had revealed the fact that the library of the 
university was in a deplorable state of neglect and disuse and 
was, in fact, almost non-existent. Such volumes as existed 
were scattered among the various ‘riwiiks*,® and were many 
of them in dilapidated condition. Many valuable works had 
found their way into the hands of Eur()i)ean scholars, and 
very many more had been sold at mert'ly nominal prices to 
booksellers. From their various hiding -pla(H‘s these scattered 
books were carried in bags and baskets to the place set aside 
for a library, and were there arranged and classified. The 
libraries of the most imjjortant ‘riwaks* were left where they 
were, but were also arranged and classified and placied under 
proper care. Libraries w'crc also institutf3d in the provincial 
mosque schools in Tanta, Lassfik, Damialta, and Alexandria, 
which were now affiliated with the Azhar for purpos6s of 
administration and (?ame under the same rules and regula- 
tions, thus sharing in the reforms which were being intro- 
duced into the central school. Muhammad 'Abduh hoped 
thus to make the Azhar the centre of a reform movement and 
an intellectual revival for the whole (jountry. He himself 
returned to teaching in the Azhar, delivering lectures on 
theology, Kur’iin interpretation, rhetoric and logic;.® Mention 

^ Taf%kK iii. 2 rifl. 

* ‘Riwak’, i.e. logf^ia, or portico, strictly speaking t)w space between two 
pillars. Each considerable division of students, whether of nationality or 
sect, has its own special ‘riwak’, as the ‘riwal^ of tho Syrians' the ‘riw&k 
of the ^anbalites*, &c. 

* The lectures which he delivered in theology had boon developed from 
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should be made, finaUy, of the emphasis which ho placed 
continually upon the necessity of a revival of the Arabic 
language and a return to the pure classical standards. This 
he did, not only by his use of it in his own lectures, addresses 
and conversations in the Azhar and elsewhere, but also by 
securing from the Wakfs Administration a grant to provide 
a teacher who should teach it in its purity in the Azhar.^ 

Considerable attention has been given here to these at- 
tempted reforms in the Azhar, because of the importance 
which they assumed in the mind of Muhammad 'Abduh, the 
hoixis which he built upon them for a general reform of 
Islam, and the efforts which he expended during the last ten 
years of his life in seeking to attain his objectives. Unfortun- 
ately, howevcT, the amount of jx^rmanent success which he 
achieved was not at all yu-oportionate^ to the greatness of his 
aims and the energy and sincx'rity of his endeavours. Some 
achievements wore effected, it is true, particularly along 
material lines; but in regard to the more imyx^rtant intel- 
lectual and synritual aims, the most that can be said is that hc5 
succeeded in laying foundations uj>on which later attempts 
may bo built It is not to l)e concluded that all the Azhar 
y)eople, or even the majority of them, weiv op|X)8ed to all 
reform. Many of the leading spirits of the Azhar wvre con- 
vinced of the need of it and aided and encouraged Muhammad 

claMH-rooiT) noteH of Uio lootiims given in Kninit Hoveral yonrs before (these 
notes had born taken by his brother l.lainudah l$ey 'Abiiuli), and had lioen 
printed. As Jie delivered tho lectures in tho Azhar, ho added further eom- 
inontw, additions, and corroetinns upon the margin. These marginal notes 
wore compiled and ineorporabMl into tho text by Muhammad liashid Rida, 
who attended the lectures {AUManar, viii. 494), and the work was pub 
lisliod as Riftalat al-tawhul iii 1315/1897. Regiimmg with the second edition, 
footnotes were added by Muliammad Rashid Kiijla.. The fifth edition, 
printed in Cairo 1 346/1926-7, was carefully revised and further notes added. 
Cf. introduction to tho fifth wlition. Tho leiitures on the J^iuT'an. were first 
published in AhManar, then separately in book form in 1904, again in 1005, 
and again in 1911. Cf. on the above Horten, Beitrdge, xiii. 90, 100; Michel, 
Tntrod., under * Bibliographic, i, Ouvragos du Cheikh Mohammed AImIou*. 

^ Tarik'h, iii. 269. 'J’his tciachcr began by reading Al-Kdmilt a complete 
treatise on grammar, by Al-Mubarrod (Muliammad ibn Yazid al-Azdl) a.i>. 
826-98. Brockelmann, i. 108, 109. 

® Cf. Maahdhlu »• 286. In tho opinion of Al-Manar (viii. 475), the real 
reform which constitutes the ground of hope for tho Azhar in the future, 
consisted in the influonre of tho lectures dolivorod by Midiaiiiinad 'Abduh 
upon many of those who hoard them. 
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'Abduh’s efforts so long as ho was actively supported by the 
Khedive. 1 But, unfortunately, the favourable attitude of the 
Khedive was changed into one of determined opposition to 
all proposed reforms. Thus the reactionary forces gained the 
upper hand and, finally, Muhammad 'Abduh, despairing of 
success, resigned from the Administrative Committee on 
March 19, 1905,“ together with his friend 'Abd al Karim 
Salman and a third member. Shaikh Al-Sayyid Ahmad al- 
Hanball.® This was the end of Muhammad 'Abduh’s con- 
nexion with the Azhar, for his death occurred a few months 
later ; and the Azhar was permitted to relapse more or less, 
for the time being, into its accustomed and undisturbed ways.* 

^ Manhahlr^ i. 2HW, snyH that tho niajorifcy f»£ tlm odiif'atod MuHliniK, 
particularly thoso of iiiodorii iHlucation, agriHKl with jVlii^ainmad 'Abdiih in 
rogard to the need of rofonuation. He waa not tlu) first ono to hco Uio noed, 
hut h€i was tho first ono Ui dare to say so piiblioly. This is siiiistantially Iho 
opinion of Al-Mannr (viii. 23fl, 236). * Tarikh, Jii. 165. 

''' Al-MandK viii. 76. Those rottignatiunH fulluwod that of Sliaikh 'Ali 
ul-Biblawi as Shaikh al-Azhar. Tho Malikite and Shafi'ito reprc'scntativoH 
liad previously n^signod . Tho resignation of Muhainiuad ' Abdiih was entirely 
voluntary ; ho was not removed by tho (lovemnient nor forced toi'esigu by 
tho react ionarins. Tdrlkh^ iii. 179, note. Shaikh ^assunah ahNav/awI, 
during his term of offieo ns Shaikh al-Azhar, did not oppose reform but 
simply delayed and postponed, bocauso he thought changos slioidcl bfi intro- 
duced gradually. Tdrikh, in. 198, note. This seems to have beim the 
general fooling, oven of those who favoured reft>mi. Tufikh^ iii. 166. Shaikh 
Salim al-Bishrl, on the other hand, who was the appointee of tho Khedive, 
and who was in office during the process of important changes in tho ciirri- 
rulurn, opposed everything whii^h the Administrutivn Cominitt«*o tried to 
do, and prevented iho onforeemeiit of all its onacitiiients. Al-Mandr, viii. 
474, and Tarikh, i. 493, 494. The Khedive opposed Mui^iaminad 'Abdub, 
not only in iiis reforms in th<i Aztiar, but also in hm rofomis of tho courts and 
of the administration of the Wakfs (religious endowirieiitH). The reason for 
the Khedive’s opposition, as given m Tdrlkht i. 562-6, was that 'Abduh 
stood in the way of the Khedive’s purpose to iiso the Azhar os a moans to 
strengthen his political influence and to turn the funds of the Wakfs into 
a source of support, for these aims. 

* Micht'l, p. XXX viii, n. 1, refers to further reforms, especially in tho 
nature of re-organization of the courses of study, tiiat were uiideHaken in 
1907. Cf. Km. Britt. f art. ‘ Kgypt, Modem- Kducution’, for mferonce to tliis 
attempt ut reform, with tho additional stiitoment that it mot with so much 
opposition that in 1909 it was for the time being abandoruHl. Tho agitation 
for rofomi has been pcntidically revived since that lime. An oditorinl m tho 
Eytfjftian OazettG for December 3, 1927, st^-tes that tin^ question is again 
being discussed and that tho (loveniment is mported to intend sotting up 
a commission 1.0 make I'ocummoudations. I^’ew modernizing projects, it. 
remarks, encoimlor such deeply entrenched vested interests as do proposals 
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Mvftl of Egypt. 

On June 3, 1899, Muhammad 'Abduh was appointed, by 
recommendation of the Khedive himself, Mufti of all Egypt 
in place of Shaikh Hassunah al-NjiwawI who had resigned.^ 
As holder of this office, by virtue of his apj)ointment by the 
State, he was the supremo official interpreter of the canon law 
of Islam (the Shari'ah) for. the whole country and his ^fatwas 
or legal opinions, touching any matters that were referred Uj 
him, were authoritative and final.** Most of his i>redece88or8 
in the office had considered themselves to Ikj jurisconsults to 
the departments of the Government only, and gave no 
decisions except on matters refci’i’cd to them by these depart- 
ments. Requests from individuals for a deliverance on any 
subject were generally ignored.^ For this reason, when 

for ohanficiiifj; AI-A'/ihur. An ucc'oiiiil of pixiposod iH u]hu to bo found 

in Art. Al-Azhar To-dai/ and To-niot rou\ by S. .\. MorriHon in Moshm Worlds 
vol. xvi, April, 1026. Thi^i ant i<‘ipatorl ohangoH wore ormotod m 1030. 
Sco Al-Hilalf Movombor, 1031, jip. 60 «fiq. 

^ This diito oomwpondfl to the sixth from the **iid of Mul.inrrani, a.h. 1317 
Al-Mandr^ viii. 4H7 ; Tdrikh, i. 602. Shaikh JiasHfiiuih had surcoodeil 
Shaikh Miibammad al-'AbbasI al-Mahdi on tho doath of ihf^ latter in 1897, 
aftor having boon his dopiity for about> tvro yrnirs during his final illnoas. 
Shaikh Miihainmail nl-'AbbasI, besides having boon Shaikh al-Azhar from 
1870-87, oxoopt for a brief intoriin in 1882 3, had bocm also Mufti of Egypt 
from 1264/1847 until his death, except for a brief interim in 1887 when 
Shaikh Al-Bannu hml taken his place. Maahuhlr^ ii. 186-0, account written 
by his son tShiiikh Miihaininad ' Abd ol-Khulik al-BifiiT. Muhaiiiinad 'Abduh 
was Hiiccoodod as Mufti by Shaikh 'Abd ul-!^adir al-Kilfi 'i, who died, how- 
ever, on tho day when liis apyiointinoiit was to have been aimoun(*cd 
ofTicialJ^. Al Mandr, viii. 760, 760. 

^ There is hut onr^ Mufti for all Egypt. Uo is Uiiih a general jiiriHconsult 
for tho whole country an<l particularly for the Stale. Ho is Hornotimos 
known us tho (Irand Mufti, because canon lawyciv {Jaklh, p\. fukafid), in 
general, have tho right to give ‘fatwas’ of hinitiNl raiigo aiifl authority on 
inattorH refernsl to thoni by their <*liontH, and iiro thcr**foro m a sonso 
‘muftis', that is, capable of givuig a 'fatwa'. Even the (irand Mufti has tho 
right, only by his knowdedgo of previous decisions, to answer specific ques- 
lions submitted to him. Ho is a ‘rmijtahid bi al-fatwa', i.o. ‘a mujtahid by 
legal opinion', not a ‘mujtahid mutlak’, i.o. an ‘absolute mujiahid', such as 
were th«5 groat legists who formulated tho system of canon law from the 
souroos. Cf. Macdonald, Knc. Jttldnu art. ‘Idjtihad'. 

® Tdrtkhj iii. 279; i. 646. Jn official ‘fatwas’, such as confirmation of tho 
death sentenco paswsl by the I'rimiiial Court., or questions of personal 
status referred to the Mufti by tho Ministry of •liistico, &c., decision must 
be given oc-cording to tho Huiiifito node. An unofficial ‘fatwa’ follows tho 
coilo of tho person I'oquost ing it. Tdrikh, i. 616. 
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Mu];^aminad * Abduh was appointed to the position, although 
it is the highest to which a Muslim jurist can aspire, he feared 
that it would be too specialized and limited in its scope, and 
would therefore offer few opportunities for general public 
service.^ But he succeeded m clothing the office, as he did 
every other office which he filled, with new dignity and 
importance.® He oiKJnod its doors to individual appeds for 
decisions,® and thus transformed the position from one of 
negligible importance, so far as the general public were con- 
cerned, to one of general prestige and influence.^ This office 
he continued to hold until his death.® 

The many ‘fatwas’ which ho delivered, during his tenure 
of office, on questions arising out of the daily contact of the 
Muslims of Egypt with the peoples of other religions and other 
nations, and with the conditions of modern civilization, and, 
in particular, questions arising from the circumstance that 
the Egyptians had in the course of events become amenable 
to laws other than the canon law of Islam, were characterized 
by a siiirit of liberality and a freedom from bondage to tradi- 
tion and a desire to render the religion of Islam entirely 
adaptable to the requirements of modern civilization. But 
this liberality of view only aroused against him the bitter 
opposition of those who held to the old ways. Two of these 
‘fatwa^’ are best known: one declaring it lawful for Muslims 
to eat the flesh of animals slain by Jews and (Christians ; the 
other declaring it likewise lawful for Muslims to deposit their 
money in the Postal Savings Banks where it would draw 
interest.® These ‘fat was’ spn'ad his fame throughout the 

» Al-Manur, viii. 487; Tarlkh, i. «4«. =» Tarikh, iii- 27U. 

» Ibid., p. 270. ‘ Ibid., p. 55. 

° Tliiu is oxprosHly sttitcd iii Mas/iahlr, i. 282 ; by Michol, p. xxx\ in ; alwi 
by Goldzihor, Koranaualegung, p. 321. It is furthor, without oxcoption, 
oithor Btntod or inforrod in ull the newspaper accounts of his death, in 
Tdnkhf iii. in all references to him an the ‘Mufti ’. Hort,en, on the other hand, 
states {Beitrage, xiii. 114) that a few jiiontlis before his death ho was re- 
moved from lioing Mufti, basing his statement on his interpretation of a 
remark in Tdrikh, iii. 183: ‘He was removed from his office by reason of the 
efforts of tiie 'Ulania who wore cipjiosed to iiis purposes and ideas.' The 
leforence is, however, to his appointment to the Admmistrativo Committee 
of the Azhar, from which ho finally resigned as has been seen above. 

• Tdrikht in. 84, 167, 279; Michol, p. xxxviii ; Bcitrdge^ xiv. 76. A third 
one is also referred to m the above statements of Tdrikh, also in Mashdhir, i. 
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Muslim world and made him one of the leading figures of his 
day, whose opinion was sought on many subjects by people 
of other lands than Egypt.^ 

But he did not confine his activities to the deliverance of 
legal opinions. One of the outstanding services which he 
rendered was his investigation of the ‘Mahkamahs’, or courts 
dealing with matters of personal status, administering their 
decisions on the basis of the Shari' ah.^ It was within his 
province as Mufti to have special oversight over these courts, 
and his own concern for their efficiency and the respect in 
which they should be held led him to devote special attention 
to them. The Government gave him a free hand in making 
his investigations, and full authority.^ He travelled through- 
out the country, both Upper and Lower Egypt, visiting every 
court, whether provincial or district, and ascertained the 
exact state of each court and its officials by personal contact.^ 
The state of inefficiency into which the courts had fallen he 
found to be due mainly to the incompetence of the judges and 
other officials, a failure to follow the proj)er judicial procedure, 
the low salaries of the judges and officials, and the inappro- 
priateness and unsuitability of the court- rooms. He drew 
up a report embodying all his findings concerning the present 
deplorable state of the courts, and his recommendations 
regarding the steps to be taken for their improvement and 
the better training of the judges. This report he yiresented 
to the Department of Justice, which gave llie report all due 
consideration and took steps looking towards putting its 
recommendations gradually into olTcct.® The Legislative 

287, nainoly, ono p«rmitting Mualims to woar Christian forms of dross, i.o. 
European. The basis inontioneiJ for those decisions is the absence of any 
specification in the ^ur'&n prohibiting these things, especially to those who 
are required to associate with EuroxxMins. Cf. Tarikh, iii. 107. For text of 
the first and third of those ‘fatwas*, and others, see Tdrlkht i. 646 sqq. 

^ Al‘Mandr viii. 487. * Cf. above, p. 68, n. 4. 

’ Tdrikhf iii. 165, note. He justifiod his investigations on the ground tliat 
ho was himself a shaikh of the ^anifito rite and a member of the council 
which chooses the judges, hence ho must know the state of the acting 
officials. Moreover, his connexion with the Azhar gave him opportunity to 
train successors when they should leave office. Tdrlkh, iii. 262. 

* Ibid., pp. 248, 262. ” Ibid., p. 248. 

* Al-ManaVt viii. 487; TdHkh, iii. 248, 263; i. 605 sqq. Cf. Michel, 
p. xxxvi; Beitrdge, xiv. 74, 75. The report which was presented to the 

O 
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Council also at this time interested itself in the reform of the 
courts, and, as a result of its recommendations, the Govern- 
ment appointed two committees under the chairmanship of 
Muhammad * Abduh ; one, consisting of the loading scholars 
('UIama)y was commissioned J}o collect all the decisions of law 
necessary for the work of the judges ; the second, consisting 
of the most noted 'Ulama and men of affairs, was directed 
to outline a project for a school for judges.^ * Abduh presented 
his report on this j)roject a few days before leaving Cairo for 
Alexandria, where he was overtaken with his last illness.^ 

By virtue of being Mufti, he became also a member of the 
Superior Council of the Wakfs Administration. Be scicured 
the ax^pointmeiit of a committee, of which he was a member, 
to study the matter of improving the public I’eligious services 
in the mosques.^ He himself drew up a report embodying 
his proposals for reform, the chief items of which were the 
classiiication of the officials and attendants of the mosques 
(inmms, kliatlbs, m« 'a32'iw.v,&c.), securing a better class of such 
employees by requiring that the leaders of the ]>iiblic^ ]>ravcr 
services (inland) and the pivaehers in the mosques (khatlbts) 
should drawn from the tc'aehers in the Azhar, turning the 
services of these to better ac^count by requiring them to give 
instruction to those who attencl the mosques, and an iiuTcase 
of salary for all those employed in the mosques and ceme- 
teries.^ This rejK)rt was ap])roved by the (V>uncil but was 
not i)ut into c»ffect, except in a partial way, because of the 
interference of the Khedive.® 

Member of the Legidative Council. 

Following his apjiointment as Mufti, Muhammad 'Abduh 
was, on .June 25, 1899, appointed a ix^Tmanent member of the 

Govcmnierit is given in Al-Manar, li, in eoctioiiH, tlio first page of oaeh 
Mection iKung as follows: 577, 593, 009, 625, 648, 663. The introduction is 
given on p. 759. Toxt also in Tarlkh, i. 608 sqq. ^ Tdrlkh, lii. 238, 263. 

^ Ibid., pp. 248, 203. The School for l^aclls was actually established in 
1907. Knc. Britt. ^ arti. ‘Egypt, Modern-Education’. 

* AUMandr^ viii. 488 ; Tdrikh, iii. 242 ; i. 630 sqti. 

* Tdrikhf iii. 261. ‘Proposals for Befomi of Mosques’, Al-Mufidr, viii. 
307-14; Tdrikhy i. 633 sqq. ; Beitrdgc^ xiv. 76. 

* Al-Mandr, viii. 307. For detailed account of the opposition of the 
Khedive and the ineasuros wliich he employed, see Tartkh, i. 558 sqq. 
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Legislative Council and on June 29 attended his first session.^ 
Representative government was as yet in its early stages in 
Egypt. This fact was reflected alike in the limited powers of 
the Council (it exorcised at this time only an advisory cax>ac- 
ity), in its haphazard methods of conducting its business, its 
timidity of action, and in the suspicion and misunderstanding 
which it entertained towards the Oovemmont, and no less in 
the lack of confidence and consideration displayed by the 
latter towards the Council.^ Muhammad 'Abduh was able to 
render valuable service to the (.Vjuncil. He proved himself an 
able parliamentarian, a convincing orator, a skilled com< 
mittee-man, an exiKjrieiicecl administrator, aiwl a discreet and 
well-informed adviser on all matters that came l>ofore it. He 
soon became its leading member whose opinion on every 
([uestion was heard with i*eKpt‘ct. He was chairman of the 
most important committties which considered matters sent 
df)wn by the Covernraent, and the head of every delegation 
which was appointed by the Council to confer with the 
(Government. Under his leadership a spirit of itmtual under- 
standing and confidence came to prevail between the two 
bodies and the prestige of the (>)uncil was sensibly increased, 
both in the opinion of the ( Jovemment and of the country as 
a whole. He devoted much of his time to these duties, 
believing that in so doing he w'as jiromoting the ends of 
rejucsentative goveniment, in that hf^ was helping t(i create 
a. tradition of efficiency and public-mindedncss in the present 
( Council which would descend to later ones, and was at the 
same time helping k) educate the nation at large in a more 
intelligent particij)ation in its own affairs.-'* 

Member of the Muslim Benevolent Society. 

Muhammad 'Abduh had been impressed, during his travels 
in Eurox)ean countries, by the extent to which charitable 

^ Al-Maruirt viii. 488; Tarlkhy i. 710 sqq.; iii. 247. 

'* Al-Mandr, viii. 488, 480; TarlkK iii- 247, 248; i. 721 sqq. Cf. 
xiii. 103; Mirhol, p. xxxvii. lu 1913 the Council wajj replaced by an 
AsBembly having more extended powers, being allowed a deliberative voice 
ill certain questions. Wlien martial law was declared in 10i4 the AssemVily 
adjourned nine die. With the granting of the Constitution on October 31, 
1022, a new parliamentary body was organized consisting of a Chamber of 
Deputies and u Senate. ^ Al^Mandr, viii. 489; Tdnkh^ iii. 242. 
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inBtitutions had been developed in those lands and the impor- 
tance attached to public co-operation in practical benevo- 
lences. Here, ho came to believe, was one of the directions 
in which Muslim peoples might commendably follow the lead 
of Christian nations. White the religion of Islam enjoins 
private giving of alms and inculcates concern for the poor, 
organized and corporate effort on behalf of the needy and 
unfortunate has never flourished to any great extent in 
Muslim countries, oven to the present day.^ In order there- 
fore to * accustom Muslims to unite and to co-operate in good 
works and in service of the public and to awaken in the hearts 
of the rich a ftjeling of compassion for the poor he took the 
lead in the establishment of the Muslim Benevolent Society 
in 1310/1892 and became one of its charter members.** The 
immediate objects of the society wen*, to i)rovidc financial 
assistance for Muslims who were unable to gain their own 
livelihood and to found schools for c‘hildrcn of Ihe ])oor who 
c;ould not pay for their childnm’s f'ducation. lie co-operated 
moat actively with the other founders of the socic'ty in secur- 
ing for it the support and assistance of wealthy and influential 
peofiki, in organizing and directing its activities and in defend- 
ing it during its early and critical stages from the attacks of 
those who attributed to it ulterior political designs. In 
1318/1900 he was made its president and hold this office 
until his death During this period he even inci*eascd his 
efforts on its behalf.** 

Efforts on behalf of a Literary lievival. 

Beference has already been made to his efforts while editor 
of the Journal OfficAel and again while connected with the 
Azhar,® to encourage a correct use of the Arabic language 
according to the standards of the days when Arabic culture 
was at its best. This was no mere excess of academic zeal. 

^ Tliifi in ihu hoiiho of Muhammad KoBhld Rice’s Btatemeiii in Al-Manar, 
viii. 41)0. Ho Hay^ tlial Hitch effort dooH not oxiut in Muslim couiitrioH except 
in India and Egypt, under the shadow of British freedom, and oven there 
such eO'Operation is still in its infancy. ^ Ibid., p. 491 . 

^ Ibid., p. 400 ; Tarikht iii. 243 ; i. 726 sqq. ^ Tdrikh, iii. 243. 

* For results of hin efforts see AUMandr, viii. 491 ; Tdrlkh, iii. 244. 

• Cf. above, pp. 47, 77. 
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The Arabic language, he maintained, is the basis of the 
Islamic religion.^ It is not possible for the Muslim community 
to be in a flourishing condition unless its language is flourish- 
ing.® Therefore the language must be reformed as a means to 
the reform of religion. ‘For in the reform of our language 
he had said in an address to the scholars of Tunis, ‘is the one 
single means to the reform of our religious beliefs. It is 
ignorance of their language on the part of Muslims that has 
prevented them from understanding what is contained in the 
books of their religion and the sayings of the earlier genera- 
tions. For in the classical Arabic tongue thert‘ arc stores of 
learning and treasures of culture which are inaccessible except 
through acquiring ability to us(^ the language.’® But to secure 
a revival of the language by means of th6> books that were 
in use in the Azhar, was, he believed, im])ossible.^ It was 
noeessaiy therefore to revive the works of the great Imams 
and scholars wliieh were wTittem w^hen Muslim learning W’as 
flourishing. 

To this end a society was founded in 1900, called ‘The 
Society for the Revival of the Arabic, Science's’, of which 
Muhammad 'Abduh was prc'sident.® Through his efforts two 
inqiortant works on rhetoric! w^ere edited, after manuscripts 
foi* this pur])ose had been st'cured from other countries.® 
With the aid of Shaikh Muhammad al-Shankitr he edited a 
monumental w^orU on Arabic j»hilology in st‘venb*en volumes.” 
Following this, a. beginning was made in editing the Muivaffu 
of the Imrun Malik, for which Muhammad 'Abduli secured 
m{inuscri])ts from ’I'unis, Fez, and (‘Ise where.*' Hi; also gav(' 

^ TnrUh, hi. 2ol). '■* Al-Manar^ vui. 491. 

^ Tafdir jiurat al-^asr vhi kh itab ’dmm Jl ahtarbiyah im al-tu 77, w, p. 9], 
•Jnd oil., Al- Munar rross, Cairo, 1330/1911. * Al-Matinr, \’iii. 491. 

® Al'Mandr, vii. 491, and Tdilkh, hi. 274; i. 7r»3 wqii. 

** ThoBo works were Aardr al-baldghah and DcUd'il al-i 'jdz. by 'Abd al* 
lyabir al*Jtirjan! (d. a.d. 1078). Cf. Brockolmann. i. 287, 288, nrs. iv. and 

^ Al-Mandr^ viii. 401 ; Tankh, hi. 243. Al-Shaiikltl wna a Syrian scholar 
who was prevailed upon by Muliamniad *Abduh to remain in Egypt for this 
work. Cf. latter reference. He died a few months before the death of 
Mubammod *Abduh. TdrtkJi, iii. 214. 

" This was AUMukheta^, by Ibii Sidah, the Spanish philologist, a.d. 1007- 
60; Brookelmaxm, i. 300. 

• Al‘Mandr, viii. 491. This book is there called AUMuduwwanah. Cf. 
Jicitrdget xiii. 113. Cf. also the con'espondenco of Muhammad *Abd\ih with 
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his encouragement to all who by authorship or translation of 
foreign works into Arabic, were helping to bring about the 
literary revival for which he was working.’ 

Defem'.e of I Mm. 

Following the example of his master Jamal al-Din, Muham- 
mad *Abduh took up the defence of Tslam against attacks and 
asjwrsions whenever occasion dematided or op]K)rt unity 
offered. The two outstanding instances of this arc his replies 
to M. (4abricl Hanotaux, French Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and Farah Antun, editor of the Arabic magazine AUJdmi'ah. 
His incisive and vigorous i*cplics to both of these op])()nents 
won him additional fame throughfuit the world of Islam as 
its ablest modern apologist. 

'J'he arti(!le by M. Hanotaux apj)eared in the Journal de 
Paris early in 1900 under the caxition : ‘Face' to Face with 
Islam and the Muslim Question’. This article*, was translated 
into Arabic; and published by the Arabic; Tie’\VHi)aj>er Al~ 
MuUiyyad^ The immediate concern of M. Hanotaux was to 
arouse the French Govern mernt and the* Fn;nc;h peo[)le to 
a realization of the differenc;c»s wdiic;h separate the* Muslim 
|x*o])ies in the French (;c>lonial possc*ssi()ns from thesir own 
Christian ])oints of view, and to urge the* ({c)vc‘rninc*nt, aftc;r 
investigation and consultation, ‘to draw^ u]) a brief political 
doc;unient containing a statc*Tnc*nt of the princ'iples govc*rning 
their relations with the world of Ishinr.'* To emphasize the 
ditferences between the* two religions, or rather thc^ two civili- 
zations, the one Aryan in origin, he maintained, the*, other 
Semitic, he discussed their rcs]x;ctive x'oints of vk^w on two 

th(^ Sulian 'Alid iil-'Az!/. of Moroooo and Mawlui Jdiiu b. Miiwlni 'Abd al- 
lludi, (iraiid lyadi and toac-bor in tbo Uiiivorsity of Fo/. on llio Hiibjool, of 
soJ'unnK inannscnptH of tbin work, Turlkh, ii. ri4(». 

^ Tbo nfWH|uipor, Al-M'alan^ id.tributoH lo Mi»* iiifliioiiff* of Mubmuinad 
'.AImUiIi th(‘ translation of Ijf's M Ist'rdttU'jf into Arabic undor the titlo Al- 
TtuiMiif i.o. *TlioITnf(3rtunatoH',by tbonot.odp«»ot Hafi/. IVjrabTrn. Tho trans- 
lator dodicated his work t.<i Mubaininad 'Abdub, ‘Hit* itisoiirci^ of llii^ tlo- 
spairiiiK and the resort of tho unfortunalo\ Tdrikhf ii. 55M, lettor of tbo 
translator to Muhammad 'Abduh, who roplios. Cf. also other letters of tho 
latter to authors and translators, pp. 551-4. 

* Tdrikht ii. 3H2. M. Hanotaux's first article is given pp. 3S2-95, and 
Muhammarl 'Abdiih's reply to it pp. 395 -411. See lengthy tliscussion of 
these two cases and others, Tdnkh, i. 789 sqq. * Tdtikh, ii. 393. 
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fundamental questionH of religion, namely, the nature of God, 
and predestination or the question of man’s power of choice. 
In regard to the nature of (h)d, ('hristian belief in the Trinity 
or, in other words, ( iod s immanence in human life, has tended 
to an apimHiiation of man’s worth and his nearness to (Jod, 
while the Muslim belief in God’s unity and transcendence has 
tended towards the thought of man’s insignificance and help- 
lessness. In the same manner, the Christian itlea of man’s free 
will has led him to the active use of means and self-depen- 
dence, while the Muslim doctrine of predestination has caused 
him to submit blindly to a law' that knows no change. 

As soon as Muhammad *AI)duh read this article in Al- 
M'u'ayyad he sent off a re[)ly at onc.(‘ to the same* ne'W'spay)er. 

He criticized, in his rcjily, M. Hanotauxs reading of iiistory. 
'J’he prt'seiit culture of Europe did not come from the original 
.Aryan H<'ttlf‘rM ; and as for the (irtreks. whom M. Hanotaiix called 
the teachers of Euroj)e, they derived thi‘ii* civilization from coii- 
tju't with Semitic nations. When Ihirope kiu'w no other civiliza- 
tion than that of war and blocHlshed. Islam came t-o it bringing 
the arts and sciences and learning of the Persians and the Aryan 
jieoples of Asia, of 1 h(' Egyptians, Homans, anil (ireeks, after they 
Jiad ])urified these of tlie impurities inti’odni'ed hv the rulers of 
west<*rn nations ' 'I’he truth is that all nations borrow^ from one 
another ai^eording to and the western Aryan has borrowed 

from the eastern Semitic more than the deyu’essed East is taking 
to-day from the independent West." Tins is, then, no question of 
civilization but only one of religion. 

'riie doetriiie of the unity of (JihI. protested Muhammad 'Abduh, 
is not a Semitic lielief but a Hebrew' belief only, for the Phoeiii 
eians, Arabs, and other Semites were healhiui.* Discussions of 
jiredestinatioii, to eonii* to the particular (jU(‘sti()iiH raised, are not 
lM*euliar to any one religion. Eurther, there is no fagroement 
among Christians on the question of man's free will, as witness the 
'riiomists, or Dominicans, who are *Conii)ulsionists’ (Jabariyyah) 
and the Jesuits wlio are ‘ J<>ee-w’illers ’ ( Kadariyyah). The question 
is not really Semitic but, Aryan in origin.^ The Kur’an denies 
compulsion and, in about forty-six verses, teaches ‘acquisition’ 
and free will ; and, in this spirit, the l^ophet and the Companions 
and the early Muslims were active in bringing about that spreail 


^ Tarlkh, ii. 397. * Ibid., p. 399. 


Ibid., pp. 400. * Ibid., p. 401. 
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of Islam of whioh M. Hanotaux complains.^ True, sloth and indif- 
ference did later take hold of Muslim peoples through the influence 
of certain views which were affected by some of the Sufis, views 
which are also Aryan benefits, coming as they did from India and 
Persia* 

The doctrine of the unity and transcendence of Gk)d, turning to 
the second question, *Abduh showed historically, by a comparison 
of ideas of God existing among primitive Africans, and among 
Buddhists and Brabmans with those of the Greek philosophers 
and the ancient Egyptian priesthood, to be the highest form of 
reasonable belief attainable by the intellect, whereas, in belief in 
the Trinity, reason has no place, as Christians confess.* The 
strength of the Christian appeal to a heathen world, up to the time 
of Constantine, was th(! transcendence of Gwl. Only then there 
entered the idea of human comparisons wliich brought in evils 
which persisted until the Reformation.'* 

\Vhen the reply of ’Abduh apix^ared, the newspaf3cr Al- 
Ahrdm came out with a defence of M. Hanotaux on the 
ground that his article had been imi)erfe(;tly translated. 
WTien the latter read this article in the French edition of 
AUAhrdm he wrote a second article in the Journal, which 
Al-Ahrdm also translated, under the title ‘Islam Again’. It 
appeared on May 21, 1900. In it Hanotaux explains that he 
had intended no attack upon Islam but had rather had in 
view only respect and moderation, conciliation and concord.® 
Later when the editor of Al-Ahrdm w^as in Paris, he secured 
an interview with M. Hanotaux on the cpiestions under dis- 
cussion and published the results in his |)apcr on July 10, 
1900.® M. Hanotaux reiterates all absence of intention to 
attack Islam. He cannot, howx»ver, aflirm that the East is as 
far advanced as European governments in justice, freedom, 
and civilization, nor does he belkwc that in the present union 
of Church and State in Islam is to be found a policy that will 
make for the advancement of the East. Eurojx? had to learn 
to sejmrate the two for her own good. 

To this Muhammad *Abduh replied in three articles imb- 

^ Tarikh, ii. 402. ® Ibid., p. 403. 

• Ibid,, p. 406. “ Ibid., p. 407. 

” Ibid., p. 411. The article in given pp. 462-8. 

• Ibid., pp. 458-07. 
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lished in AUMu^ayyad} He summoned Muslims to take to 
heart the admonitions of M. Hanotaux concerning their 
weaknessos, that they may fit themselves for competition 
with Eurofie. He explained the objec^tives of Paii-lslamism 
to which M. Hanotaux had refcrretl, ns not ]X)litical but 
rciligious, an attc^mpt to summon Muslim ])eoples to i-eform 
their own conditions through the only mc'ans that promised 
success, namely, religious reform. JHe admitted with much 
frankness the weakness and defects f»f Muslims which this 
movement seeks to reform, and maintained that, had the 
Muslim rulers of recent days been princes of the Church as 
well as of the State*, they could not have o|x^nl\' contravened 
religion in those acts of oppression and c^xcess and prodigality’ 
that have brought w(H‘ to Muslim countries anfl deprived 
them of their dearest poss(*ssion — their indefK^iidene.e.® 
llis se(!ond defence was called forth by an article, written 
by the (hristian editor of the magazine Al Jami' ah, concern- 
ing the great Muslim philosopher of Si)ain, Ibn Rushd 
(Averroes). In th(^ course of his discussion, the writer dniw 
a comparison between Islam and (hristianity in the matter 
of tolei'ance towards learning and philoso])hy, asserting that 
tliristianiiy lias been more* tolerant towards seholars and 
lliilosoylicrs and has ]H*rseeutcd tluun less than has Islam. 
This has been due to the fact that the union of the eivil and 
religicms authority in Islam has made* a tolerant attitudt* 
more diflieult than in (liristianity ; and a practical yiroof of 
the gv^'cater tolerance of ( 'hristianit y is off(*rc‘d, in that learning 
has ae.tually triumphed over jxTseeuiion in (liristian Euroix* 
and has ])roducod our modern civilization, wheuvas, in Islam, 

' Tarlkh, ii. 407 84. The lirsi <»f tliow' iirt h-Ioh Miiju'iiml iii AI-Mu'ajfi/wi 
unrlor dato of July 20, 1000. Of. Al-Jslont ira ai-rmld *ald }nnntah'idih ('THlaru 
iind the Roply 1o itn CViti<'H’), Tnwfik Litcruvy I*ro88. Oiiiro, i:i43/1024, 1920. 
p. 62, note. ThiH work iiK’hulos th« wholo wiru's of articles unil interviowH of 
M. llaiLutaux, and Miihuiiiniad 'Abduh's ie]»hos. It cinitninH also four other 
nrtieleH by MuhoiuTniifi 'AlHiiih, Teijroducod from his book Rindlat al-Taw- 
hid, and one by Jtitnnl fil-T)iii from bis bt»ok Al-rmid ^aUl al-dahriytjhh 
('llofutation of tho Materialists*), ft conteins also an article by Muhammad 
Boy Farid Wajdl, from his book Al-MadaniyyaJi wa al-Jslam ('Civilization 
and Islam*), and a series of articles -which api>enrod in Al-Mu'ayyad during 
January^ 1900, concerning the Muslim Conference on Education that con* 
venod in Calcutta, India, on December 27, 1 890. 

“ Tarlkk, ii. 479. 
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it has not triumphed even to the present day. The article 
also attributed to Muslim scholars the denial jof the efficacy 
of secondary causes and assorted that I bn Rushd was in 
reality an unbeliever.' 

*Abduh, in his reply, dealt, with four points which he con- 
sidered had been raised by these assertions. 

(1) Muslims have been tolerant towards their own philosophers 
but not towards those of other faiths. In reply, he shows the 
tolerance of Mi:^lims towards all races and religions by an appeal 
to non-Muslim historians and philosophers. (2) The sects of Islam 
have fought with one another for the sake of their religious beliefs. 
This he meets wdth a denial. (3) The nature of Islam prevents 
tolerance tow'ards learning while that of Christianity encourages it. 
This he considers the most essential point and he discusses it at 
length. He takes up one by one the fundamental positions of 
Christianity which indicate its nature, and likewise those of Islam, 
comparing and contrasting the two and showing the results and 
tendencies of each. (4) Kuropeans have come to enjoy the fruits 
of modem civilization by grace of the religious tolerance of 
Christianity. His reply to this is to show how Christianity has 
persecuted not only its own scholars but also the adherents of 
other faiths, and further to show what Islam has (Contributed to 
learning and civilization and the proU^ction afforded by the great 
Muslim rulers to scholars of their own and other faiths. He thfui 
discusses at length the causes which have brought about the 
present-day rigidity of Islam as a system, and its deleterious 
eff(i<!ts upon the condition of Muslims to-day, and conclud(\s with 
a consideration of the philosophy of Ibn Rushd and his attitude, 
and that of Muslim th(*ologians, regarding mal-ter and exis'ltence, 
with reference to the (|ue^tion raised by the WTiter to whom he is 
replying. 

Unjbiished Plans. 

Tin* Tvsigmition of Muhammad 'Abduh from the Admini- 
slrativ(* ( '(unmitttH' of the Azhar had doficated more* than one 
(jf his jilans. He had acceded to the sugg(»sti(m of Shaikh 

^ Al-l»lam wa ftl-Xasrunlj/iftifi. ma al-’tlm vvi al-tHuthnit/yafi (‘ LHlutii ihkI 
ChriHtiunity and thnir Jli'Hpoctivr AtlitiidnH (owiinJH Loiiriiing and Civilizn- 
tioii'), Al-Mariar Piv&h, lird cd., pp. 4, 5, of tlm introdui'.- 

tion, und pp. 7, S, J), m whicli Muhntutiiiifl 'Abduh HunurmrizoH tlw) maitorH 
iindor rliHi'iiHHioii. 'Fliu rrply uf 'Abduii first appeai'ud us artielns in Al- 
Matuit\ and wf*ni thon published iindcT the above titli*. 
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'AH al-BiblawI, then Shaikh al-Azhar, to give lectures in the 
Azhar on the history of Islam, And proxx>sed to write a text- 
book on the subject according to modem methods.^ When 
his connexion with the Azhar ceased, this project was 
abandoned. Moreover, when he had found himself unable to 
contend with the current of opiK>sition in the Azhar, he 
realized that his hopes for making the Azhar a centre for the 
training of men who would I’eform and revive Islam had 
ended in failure. He then conceived the plan of founding 
a new institution for this piii‘])r)Be that coirfii be developed 
according to his own ideas. A tract of land was donated b}' 
a rich Pasha who had been won U) sympathy with the idea, 
and a beginning was made in preparing plans for the institu- 
tion; but these plans wore* inti‘iTUj)ted by his dt'ath.* His 
commentary on the Kur'an was also loft incomplete at his 
death.® 

He had jilanned also the formation of a company" for the 
j)ubiication in Cairo of a daily Arabics newKj)aper of a model 
character, with carefully chosen staff of editors and contribu- 
tors. The chief em]iha 8 i 8 was to Ikj uix)n puri)08e8 of general 
reform and the correct and truthful reporting of news items, 
Jind attention to ]X)litical matters was to be limited and 
restricted. Plans had ])rogreHsed so far that a iK^ginning in 
publication was in sight, but the whole matter was brought 
to an end with his death.^ He had also ])ur|K)sed making u 
tour of visitation among the Muslims of fndia, Persia, and 
Hiis«;ia, that he might ixicome acquainted at first-hand with 
their conditions as he had with conditions of Muslims in the 
west.'* 

FrmJ Illness and Death . 

The illness to which he suceumlM*d overtook him at the 
home of his friend, Muhammad Hey Jliisim in Seiler, Ramleh. 

' At-Muinlrf vjii. 

'I’hiH trad ^vnH by Aliiiiail l*aslm m 1 Miiinbawi. Al-Munar, vuj. 

Tht^ Hfliool wuH lator foinaliMl by Miihajiiinad UaHliicl Rida. Cf boUnv 
on 'Infll.iliitn of ProjuiKonda aiul (Jiiidaiicc*’. 

•* HIh coiimiontaiyMMids wit h Sural* i\ . l2o. xxviii (iJI27), 

('f. boluw, uii ‘Maiiar C'uiuinoitlury'. 

* AUMnnar, viii. 890. ‘‘ P- «««• 
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a suburb of Alexandria, on the eve of his leaving for Europe.^ 
His malady had been one of long standing but serious results 
were not feared from it until about a week before his death, ^ 
although it had appeared in serious form in an illness which 
had befallen him during a trip to the Sudan sometime before 
the final occurrences in the Azhar which led to his resignation.^ 
He had expected to go to Europe for treatment and then 
proceed to Morocco.^ But it soon became evident that travel 
was impossible, and after a few days* illness, the end came at 
five o*clock on the afternoon of Tuesday, July 11, 1005 (the 
eighth of Jumada I, a.h. 1323).^ 

On the following morning an impressive funeral cortege 
accompanied the body to the railroad station. From there a 
special train, furnished by the Government, conveyed the 
body to Cairo, stopping at a number of the larger cities and 
towns en route to permit the assembled crowds to pay their 
respects.® At Cairo another cortege, more impressive even 
than the one in Alexandria, made up of high government 
officials, diplomatic representatives, detachments of the army 
and the mounted police, the leading scholars, official repre- 
sentatives of the various religious communities, members of 
the wealthy and influential classes, students from the Azhar,. 
and a vast concourse of XKJople from all classes and religious 
faiths, conveyed the body to the Azhar Moscpie where the 
funeral prayers were said.*^ No eulogies were pronounced 
in the Azhar as had formerly been done on the occasion of the 
death of leading shaikhs of the Azhar until* Muhammad 
'Abduh had put an end to the custom.® Following the t^on- 

^ Tdrikh, iii. 9, 78. 

“ Ibid., pp. 76, 151. Tho cliHoase was caucor of tlio kidnoy. 

“ That ifl to say, during tho proceding winter. Tnrlkfu iii. 179 nolo. 

^ lbid.,p. 151. 

“ Ibid., pp. 9, 60, 151 ; Al-Mandr, viii. 378. Suirie of tlio iiow8pu|)orH 
(e.g. Al-Ahranit Tdrlkh^ni. 14 ), ronmrki*d on Iho roiiiridonco that HohUm-’h 
telegrams roportod on tho Baine day thn rloatli of Sir William Muir, tho 
ominont authority on Islam, and Dr. Sidney Smith of Amorioa, a friond of 
Mubfunmad *Abduh*s. 

® Tarlkh, in. 76. Ibid., p. 40. 

® Ibid., pp. 40, 171. Tho absonce from the funeral prorossion of other 
innovations (6ida') which ho had oppiisofi w'as also noted in tho iiowspapor 
acoounts, such as the uhsemee of Qur'an readers or chanters, and those 
bearing copies of tho IjLur’aii or carrying incense burnerH. On the occasion 
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elusion of the brief service at the mosque, the procession 
resumed its way to the cemetery Here the burial took place, 
and immediately thereafter Hasan Pasha 'A^im dismissed 
the assemblage without allowing opportunity for the presen- 
tation of edlogistio remarks.^ On the fortieth day after the 
death, according to custom, a memorial service was held, 
however ; and on this occasion a great crowd again gathered 
in the cemetery. Six speakers carefully chosen because of 
their connexion with the deceased and their familiarity with 
his aims and views, reviewed various phases of his life and 
spoke in eulogy of him and his work.® 

Character and> Influence, 

With the death of Muhammad 'Abduh, all the virulent 
criticisms, violent attacks, and covert intrigues that had 
centred about his person and l)een directed against his 
activities,^ and which seem to have increased in intensity 
during his last two yciars,® wc're silenced and rebuked in the 
widespread and very general ac^knowledgomcnt of the irre- 
parable loss which Egypt and the cause of Islam had sus- 
tained in his death.® Differences of ojmiion and even dif- 
ferences of religion were forgotten as Muslims, Jews, and 
C^hristians united to pay honour to one whom all now 
recognized as a genuine patriot, an exceptional scholar, and 
a courageous and great-minded IcMider and reformer.'^ 

He undoubtedly jK)ssesscd many of the essential qualities 
of leadership. In j)hysical api)earancc he is described as 
squarely and strongly built, although not above the average 
height, heavily bearded, with piercing glance and sonorous 

nf the death of hiH iriulhcr, Muhuiiitiiad ‘AIkIuIi ha«i forbidden these prac- 
tices. Ibid., p. 171, note. 

^ To the cemetery called ‘l^arafat al-mujawirln\ Ibid., p. 40. 

Ibid., iip. 40, 171. 

* Those speakers wore chosen boforehaiid, partly because a great many 
persons wished to express in this public way their praise of the departetl 
leader. Tho sptmkerH who reviewed his life and work wore ^R8an Paalja 
'Asiin, lliiHiin Tasha '.'\bd ul-Rd/.ik, Shaikh Ahmud Abu Kha^wah, and 
hCoHiin liey Airihi. Tlie other tw»> Hijeakers com])ow*d and recited elegiue 
poeiris: those were llfdiz Ibrahim uiid lUfiil Boy Nasif. Tdrlkh, lii. 236, 237 ; 
i. 1050, 1051. * (Jf. f\oranau8lcgunff,i>.^2'A. 

® Tarikh, in. K4. “ Ibid., p. 10. ’’ Ibid., p. 60. 
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voice. ^ In disposition he was excitable and quiph tempered. 
Ho was a fluent and convincing speaker, exceUing in extern- 
poranedus address, and his use of the Arabic, both in speech 
and in writing, was notable for its elegance and its eloquence. 
His memory was unusually -retentive and his intelleetual 
powers of unquestionable superiority. He was an indefatig- 
able worker and displayed practical ability and administra- 
tive capacity in many different fields. 

His attainments in learning placed him in the forefront of 
Muslim scholars of his day and won him wide recognition 
throughout the Muslim world. He was deeply versed in all 
the fields of Muslim learning, philosophy, theology, Kur’an 
interpretation, jurisprudence, traditions. His acquaintance 
with Arabic literature was very wide and thorough and 
moulded his own literary style, and was turned -by him to 
practical account in teaching and in editing iTn])ortant literary 
works. He was interested to an unusual degree in the history 
of Islam. He not only studied and commented on Ibn 
Khaldun's great history, but also devoted the introductory 
section of his Rmilat al-tawhld to an historitJal review of the 
development of Islam, in which ho evinces a soundness of 
historical judgement that is not common among Muslim 
scholars.^ In the philosophical portions of his works he 
showed himself to have been, as Professor Horten thinks, ‘no 
Avicenna, not even a gifted philosopher';® still it must be 
said, as the same scholar acknowledges, that in his attempt 
to relegate the traditional Yihilosophy of Islam to the back- 
ground and to introduce a modem j)hilosophy, and likewise 

* Descriptions of his physical appearance and cliaracl-cristicH and esti- 

niatos of his character and work are found in Maahdhlr^ i. 283 sqq. ; Al- 
Mandr, viJi. 536 sqq., 001 ; Tdrlkh^ lii. 45 sqq., from Al-Mukaffanit one of the 
leading newspapers of Cairo; ibid., pp. 96 sqq.. from the Arabic inagazirio 
Al~iHydf edited by tlie Syrian scholar. Shaikh Ibrahim al-YazijI, a personal 
friend of Miiharntnad 'Abduh ; ibid., pp. 264 sqq., memorial address of 
l^fisirn Hey Amin ; ibid., pp. 101 Hqq., fniin tht» Arabic iniigiizim* of ( Viro, .<4/- 
Mukfatif. lire the most iinportant accounts, nil hough practically all 

tlie riewHX>ap(‘rH and magazines of that flatt; guNo much space to records of 
Ills life anil work. 

* Bimhit al-lawhld^ 5th od., 1346/1026-7, pp. In the same work, he 

has a ooncludmg section on * The spread of Islam wit.h a rapidity the like of 
which hos not been known in hist-ory, and the ciiiisos of it‘, p. 201 sqq. 

•'* Bcltratjv, \iv. S3. 
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in hi8 attempt to lestate the theology of Islam in terms which 
are more consonant with modem ways of t hinkin g, he ‘ac- 
complished all that could have been expected in the not 
exactly favourable circumstances'.^ 

His acquaintance with works of European scholars in 
various fields was also not inconsiderable. His introduction 
to them was acquired tl^rough translated|^works. But when 
already past forty years of age he learned French that he 
might read such works at first-hand . and thereafter he road 
them persistc^i^tly. His iiitei-est was (centred chiefly in works 
of sociology, ethics, history, philosophy, and education.^ He 
was a great admirer of Herbert S^xmoer, the English philo- 
sopher, whom he visited in England,^ and translated his work 
on ‘Education' from a French version into Arabic in order 
that he might profit by his views in drafting his plans for the 
reform of Egyptian schools.^ His admiration, in like manner, 
for Tolstoi led him to writ^ a letter to the great Russian on 
the occasion of the latter’s (‘xcommunication from the Rus- 
sian C/hurch.® During his lost visit to Euroi)e he learned the 
Himyaritic 8crij)t Ixicause of the relation sustained by the 
Himyar kingdom to the Arabs and the history of Islam.® 

His greatness of character impressed all who know him. 
Because of his native dignity of lx?aring and his refusal to 
flatter or cajole any one, even the great and influential, he 
was sometimes accused of y)ride. But in reality he was 
humble, as was evident from his considerate and ingratiating 
manner of addn^ss to his friends and even to his students. 
He was magnanimous and forgiving towards those who 
opposed him and thought to injure hini, yet he was not easily 

^ Ibid., p. 83. * Al-Manar^ viii. 394, 

^ Althuiigti Spnncer whh at that itiiia an old man and had given up 
inooling pooplo, he wbm induced by Mr. Wilfroci HUint to consent to a 
mooting with Muhammad 'Abduh who wont to England for that purpose. 
Tarikh, iii. 182. 

■* Tfirlkh, iii. lO.'J, 138 , 182 . The rcfcrciu'c to ftir tlu* rt'fonn of the 

Hi'hools IS jmibnhly to tin' ‘ I’njpoHid.s for Keform, written to <*onviiico tlu' 
iiiitliontiCM m Egypt of Iho iiorc'HSJly of coiircni for ifligious oducatioii'. 
ixihhshed in Tarlkh, ii. 304 81 , from it rough draft. Tho proposals w'oro 
written after his rt'iurn to Egypt fnnn Syria. 

® Tdrlkhf ii. 647, w'horn tho lottor is reproducod. Vide also two lottora to 
nn English clergyman w'ho, in public udilresscs in London, had spoken in 
praiso of jHlani, ihid., p. 613 sipi. " Af-Mandr, viii. 3114. 
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imposed upon. He was trustful towards his friends, erring 
even on the side of over-estimating the good will and good 
intentions of those who professed to bo his friends. His 
generosity to the poor and needy was proverbial: he was 
known as *the father of the unfortunate’, and his residence 
at 'Ain Shams, which came to be known as ‘the Hefuge of 
the Unfortunate’, was continually besieged by applicants for 
assistance.^ He was particularly interested in aiding needy 
students of the Azhar, and in his private accounts the names 
of many of them api)eared as receiving monthly allowances 
from him.^ He was truthful and frank in stating his opinions, 
and tried always to be fair and exact in his statements.® His 
decisions were made with deliberation, yet once made, wore 
steadfastly adhered to.* His independence in thought and 
action was remarkable, yet he sought advice and help from 
others. But the attribute which most impressed his contem- 
poraries and which constitutes his chief claim to greatness 
of character, was his moral courage. ‘In the very heart of 
the East,’ said a leading Arabic newspaper, ‘in the lands of 
fear and terror and tyranny, he was a man of daring disposi- 
tion and free spirit, openly expressing his opinion and adher- 
ing to it, without fear of the might of any one in authority 
or the power of any of the great ; and this adherence to his 
opinion, this daring and lack of fear, drew down upon him many 
X>ainful experiences and numerous misfortunes and trials.’® 

Devotion to Islam was the controlling motive of his life. 
It was his deep conviction that only by a thorouglugoing 
reform of the whole system that amounted, indeed, to the 
evolution of a new Islam, although to him it meant but a 
return to the original form, could this religion prove its 
inherent adaptability to present-day conditions. In the 
accomplishment of this purpose his zeal knew no bounds. ‘ I 
fear nothing but death,’ he is reported to have said, ‘because 

' Tdrikh, iii. GO, 08. Ibid., p. 201. 

* Cf . hiK conoom to f.*orrect whui ho thought wan an inauiheiont statomont 
in hia i^ur'an commentary, Al-Mandr, viii. 648. 

* Al-Mandi\ viii. .')3G. Ho read a numlKir of European worlca on tho 
training of tho will. Ibid., p. 304. 

^ Tdrikh tiii. 4G, from Al-Mukatfam, Cf. also Al-Mukpapift ibid., p. 103; 
Maahdhir, i. 286. 
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it mil put an end to the work in which I am engaged.’^ When 
friends urged him to abandon the many responsible positions 
which he held, which he used to advance his reform purposes, 
and retire to his former position in the Court of Appeal where 
he would receive a larger salary and be free from the storm 
of abuse which was then assailing him, he refused to listen ; 
‘for, as I kn^ him,* said a friend, ‘it was impossible for him 
to live any pther kind of a life than the one he was living.*® 
His concern for the backward state of Muslim countries 
caused him at times to lie awake at night pondering over 
means of remedying the situation.® With concern for the 
religion and peoples of Islam in general, he combined a love 
for his own country which was particularly noticeable in a 
Muslim land, where loyalty to Islam takes the place, as a 
rule, of devotion to country.^ In all his activities he was sup- 
ported by an imdaunted hope concerning the final successful 
issue, that outweighed his anxieties and diHax>pointments. 
‘Ho possessed a hope concerning the reform of his nation 
which nothing could shake. He had a firm belief that the 
good seed, if sown on the fertile soil of our country, would 
spring up and blossom and bear fniit, as the seeds of corrup- 
tion have sprung up in it and blossomed and borne fruit. 
Therefore he sowed with open hand all the good thoughts and 
noble sentiments and beneficial teachings which he had 
gathered during his lifetime.*® 

He found the poojde of Egypt divided into two i)aTties with 
reference to the reforms which he was attempting. There was 
the conservative party, who decidedly refused any change 
from the existing state of affairs, out of conviction that what 
had been hiuided down from the venerated past was sacred 
and immune to change. These were largely represented by the 
Azhar class and their following. *J’here W'as also a liberal, or 
modernizing, ]iarty, composed for the most ])art of those who 

" 2’ariA:/j,ui.37,61. 

® Ibid., p, 26S, memorial addreiia of !^aaiin Bey Amin. 

* Al-Manar, viii. .^>.*>0. 

^ Tarlkhf iii. 2(»8, address of i^OHun Bey Amin. C£. Lord Cromor’n 
opinion that he was in fact, somewhat dreamy, unpractical, yet genuine 
patriot’. Modem JhlgypU ii- JHO. 

® Tdrikhf iii. 268, address of i^UKim Bey Amin. 

H 
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had leoeived a modem education and were impatient of a 
devotion to the past that would shackle freedom of thought 
and render impossible all participation in modem progress.^ 
Muhammad *Abduh had something in common with both 
parties and was, in a sense, in the forefront of both.‘ The 
Conservatives respected his learning and regarded him as the 
leading scholar and apologist of Islam, although they would 
have none of his modernizing tendency. The Modems, on 
the other hand, looked to him as their loader, in whose prin- 
ciples they discerned the promise of a now day.- 
Not all those who opposed him, however, belonged of 
sincere conviction to the orthodox party. There were some 
who wore in positions of influence who saw in his activities 
or his principles some menace to their position or incon- 
venience to themselves;® others were profiting in one way 
or another from the existing state of aflairs ; still others had 
private ends which could not be served by alliance with his 
party Those who had hopes of the political unification of 
Muslim countries under one supreme Muslim ruler, feared 
that the spread of modem civilization among their people 
and the increased intercourse with non-Muslim |)eoplcs which 
would result, would jeopardize this ambitious scheme.® But 
by far the greater number of those who were antagonistic to 
his ideas and objected to many of his activities were those 
who were conservative through conviction or ignorance, to 
whom acceptance of belief on the authority of past teachers 
represented the divinely ordained order of things. iWhat 
kind of a shaikh is this’, was the objection which these raised, 
*who speaks French and travels in European countries, who 
translates their writings and quotes from their philosophers 
and disputes with their learned men, who gives “fatwas” of 
a kind that no one of his predecessors over did, and takes part 
in benevolent societies and collects n^oney for the poor and 
unfortunate?’* These poisoned the minds of the common 
Xieople against him by insinuations, if not open charges, 
against his orthodoxy ; and the common people, having little 


' Maaltahlr, i. 286. 
• Mashahlr^ i. 286. 
“ Matthulilr, i. 286. 


* TankK iii. 45, 73. 103, 154. 

* TdHkh, iii. 76. 
^ Tdrlkh, in. 268, oddreiw of J^osim Boy Axnin. 
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understanding of the real aims which he was trying to accom- 
plish, followed their accustomed leaders and came to thinlr 
of him as a an unbeliever.^ 

While, on the other hand, the Modernists followed the lead 
of Muhammad 'Abduh generally, there were some who con- 
sidered that his modernizing measures were not thorough 
enough. These were Hie ones who advocated the wholesale 
introduction of European customs along with the commodi- 
ties and conveniences of European civilization. These were 
the ‘intellectuals' whom he had criticized in his earlier days 
for their superfici^ views of what is involved in the uplift of 
the whole nation.® Thus, in a measure, 'Abduh and his party 
fell between the two extremes. ‘They were too much tainted 
with heterodoxy’, said Lord Cromer, ‘ to carry far along with 
them the conservative Moslems. Nor were they sufficiently 
Europeanized to win the mimics of Euroxx)an ways. They 
were neither good enough Moslems nor good enough Euro- 
peans.*® Yet the strength of the sentiment for advancement 
and reform was much greater and more widespread than 
might lie concluded from the number of those who openly 
allied themselves with him.^ Even in the Azhar, as has been 
seen, there were numbers who recognized the necessity for 
reform and approved his efforts ; and a much greater number 
outside of the Azhar were at heart in sympathy with his 
aims. Yet the same faintheartedness and fear of allowing 
their opinions to bo known, the same indecision and inactivity 
which prevented energetic co-operation with his endeavours 
in the Azhar, operated in like manner to silence the voices 

* Tarikh^ iii. 76, 154 ; MaaJuahxTt i. 286. * Cf. above, p. 49. 

* Modem Egypt^ ii. 181. 

* Cf. Horton, BeUrdge^ xiv. 77, who soys that since tho speakers who 
delivered the addresses at the momorial service for Mu^^ammad *Abduh 
roprosentod the educated class and the loading circles of Egypt, and spoke 
in his spirit, they furnish at tho same timo a testimony to tho success of his 
reform efforts. On tho seventeenth anniversary of his death, July 11, 1022, 
a meeting which was organized by his odhorents and sympathizers to revive 
his memory by a review of his life and work, was held in the Egyptian 
University in Cairo. According to Al-Mandr^ the attendance was about 
thirteen hundred. A|>mad Lutfl Boy al-Sayyid, President of the Egyptian 
University, who mado the address of welcome, claimed that the majority 
of these wore former pupils of Muhammad 'Abduh or pupils of his pupils. 
Al-Mandr, xxiii. 613 sqq. Tdrikh, i. 1053 sqq. 
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and paralyse the activities of the larger group without ; while 
on the other hand, those who opposed him were active and 
vehemently articulate. The weakness and timidity of his 
friends and sympathizers and the boldness and resoluteness 
of his opponents were the greatest obstacles which he en- 
countered in the course of his reforms.^ 

His fame and influenoe were by no means confined to 
Egypt. Muslims from all quarters of the globe, attracted by 
his renown for zeal on behalf of his country and the religion 
of Islam, wrote to him, desiring decisions (fatwds) on matters 
of law and religion, or seeking to avail themselves of the 
benefit of his scholarship.^ His corresj)ondencc on these 
matters embraced the leading scholars and the rulers and 
high officials of Muslim lands from India to Morocco.^ What 
his name stood for throughout the East is indicated by the 
fact that the newspapers in Syria and other parts of the Otto- 
man Empire were forbidden by the Sultan to print any report 
of his death or any elegy of him or account of his life, while, 
previous to his death, even to mention his name was for- 
bidden because the mere mention of it required the mention 
of reform.* As for the extent of his reputation, witness is 
furnished by the messages of condolence which were sent to 
his relatives or numbers of his followers on the occasion of his 
death: Syria, India, Bahrain, Singapore, Java, Persia, 
Russia, Tunis, Algiers, the circle of the lands of Islam.* To 
these are to bo added the newspajiers and magazines which 
carried biographical and eulogistic accounts of his lif6 and 
work, not only of many of the lands just mentioned, but also 
the Arabic newspapers of San Paolo, Brazil, and of Now 
York, which mention his name and that of Jamal al-Din side 

^ Ttlrlkh, iii. 269, arklreas of Boy AinTn. 

* Maahuhlr, i. 283 ; Al-Manur^ viii. 487. 

■ Uio com«Kpondontfl iiicludo: a scholar of Hyderabad, India, Tdrikh, 
ii. 519, 520; tho Sult<5n of Morocco, Mawlai 'Abd al-'AzIz., p. 545; high 
Turkinh oUicmilIh in Constantinople and elHewhore, pp. 532, 533; Shaikh 
Ibrahim al-Yaziji, tho Syrian Hiiholar of Baii'ut, pp. 540-1, 557; othor 
Syrian B(‘.huluru in Daiiiascus, Aleppo, and olsowhon^ pp. 542, 543, 548, 549 ; 
Mawlai Tdrlu b. Mawlai ‘AM al-Uodl, scholar and judge of Fez, Morocco, 
pp. 546, 547. Cf. also his appeals on reform to members of the society ‘Al- 
‘Urwali al-Wuthkah* in many lands, pp. 48S-513. 

^ 2'drikh, iii. 150, note. ^ Ibid., pp. 285-08; Horten, Beitrdge, xiv. 76. 
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by side with the heroes of freedom in Turkey, Midhat Pasha, 
and Fuad Pasha.^ European scholarship also paid its tribute 
of respect in the message of Professor E. G. Browne, English 
scholar and the biographer of Jamal al-Bln, who mourns the 
death of Muhammad *Abduh as one ‘the like of whom he 
had never seen whether in the East or in the West’ for 
scholarship, piety, wisdqm, eloquence, and benefioont deeds.^ 

That his influence is still potent in lands of the East outside 
of Egypt, is evident from the increasing number of transla- 
tions of his works into other languages which continue to be 
made. Muhammad Rashid Ri(}a, editor of the periodical 
Al-Maimr, is authority for the statement that *Abduh’s 
important work on theology, RiscUat al-tawMd, which contains 
a summary of the principal doctrines advocated by him, has 
been translated into the Urdu language and is being used as 
a text-book in the College of Aligarh, and elsewhere, in 
India.* Dr. Ahmed Muhiddin, in his history of the develop- 
ment of Modernism in Turkey, states that * Abduh’s works have 
been partially translated into Turkish by M. Akif , and thinks 
it possible that the views of the modem Turkish reformers, 
and, in loss measure, those of the l\irkish Nationalists as well, 
have a close connexion with the teachings of Muhammad 
* Abduh> According to the same writer, a work on the unifica- 
tion of the schools of canon law, by the editor of Al-Mandr, 
has also been translated into Turkish by Ahmail Hamdl.® 

' Tankh, iii. 160; AUAfknr and Al-Manuzir of San Paulo, and Mir' at 
al-Qhcrb of Now York. Tho odiiunR of thoBO iiowBjmporB wore Syrian 
CbriHiians, who lamontod his loss to all Arabic-Bpoaking coiiummitios, botli 
Christian and Muslim. 

* TbJd„ pp. 298, 299. The letter was written in Arabic to };fninudah Boy 
'Abduh, brather of Muhaiimiiid *Abduli. Hi« estimato doserves to bo given 
at length. He says in part : ‘ During iny lifetime I have soon many lands and 
many pooploa. But 1 have never wwn ono bko the deceased, whether in the 
Hast or in tho Woat. For indood ho was unique in his Hcholarship, unique 
in pioty and I'ovoronco, unique in his insight uiid coinprohonaion, not only 
of tlio external appoarances of matters but also of their inner significance, 
unique in his porsovorance and the siiiettrity of his motives, imiquo in his 
eloquence and fluently, scholar, man of practical affairs, benefactor, ono 
wlio feared Clod and did bis utmost in his service, a lover of learning and 
a haven to the poor and needy.* * Hisalah, publisher’s preface, p. ‘k*. 

* Die, Kulturbewegung im modemen Turkentum, by Dr. Phil. Abmed 
Miihiiddin, Leipzig, 1921, p. 64. 

* Tho title of the translated work is MezahMn telflqi we ielamyn hir 
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The doctrines of Muhammad 'Abduh are also making 
progress in Malaysia, according to information which has 
been made available by Dr. H. Kraomer, a Dutch scholar 
who has had special opportunities to study the conditions of 
Islam in the Dutch East Indies.^ He writes : 

‘As concerns Muhammad *Abduh, his influence is beginning to 
penetrate (i.ci. in the Dutch East Indies). A Malayan translation 
of his commentary is in print add is available in parts. In Jogja 
(Djokjakarta) the “Muhammadiya**® tries to propagate the Islam 
of Muhammad 'Abduh, very often without mentioning him by 
name. Progress along Western lines consists here, for the most 
part, in furtherance of education and of medical care, and of 
propaganda througli the agency of young men; everything, 
stimulated by the activities of the missionary bodies and following 
their methods. Besides the “Muhammadlya**, the movement 
“Irshad’*, found more in Batavia and among the Arabs, is to be 
reckoned as progressive. It is under the leadership of Shaikh 
Ahmiid Surkati, of Batavia, a man of much ability. Of any really 
organized orthodox activity or counter activity, one can scarcely 
speak. There are several minor movements, but they arc lititle 
organized. Polemical outbursts against the ModtTiis not infre- 
quently appear. The mass of the people are conservative and 
orthodox, and are undtsr thfi domination of the old teachers of 
worship who are very conservative. Still further apart, stands the 
movcirient of Hajj Salim, a very giftcid but very erratic man, who 
tries through the “Sarekat Islam”® anti the Islam Hindiyyah 


Huqttijn ducheniVi. 'I'ho work also of tho light ugiiiiint. Rujuirnt.itjonH 

and aRaiiist lioliof «m authority, of thodoiiiurul for tho right of indopc'iulont 
invuHtigutiojL, tlio liiiily of TsltiTn in politics and canon law, &c. (Jf. op. cit., 
]). 72. All the fon^going ideas nro cointiion places of tho 'Abduh school. 

^ Dr. Kruciiicr, m'Iio is a Ph. i>. of Loidon University, 1921, has for u 
number of years beon Agent of the Nothorlands Bible Society in tho Kast 
Indies. Spcfud thunks for his interesting ami valuulilu uucoiint are due, 
not only to hun, hut also to Dr. A. H.Pruasiior (Ph.D., Chic'iigo University, 
1920). of Tohing, Tinggi Doli, Sninutrn, Dutch Kast Indies, through whose 
kirKliLCHs Iho Htatonient won Hocured. 

“ 'riio 'IMiihanimadlya’ is one of tlie spocinl Islamic iitiions designed to 
advaiu't' cnlturiil and religious aims among tho Mnslinis of IMnlaysia. Uf. 
Ktic. Iftldin, art. ‘iSiirokat islam’, by C. C. Berg. Thf» ‘Irshfwl’ (‘Guidaiico’) 
is a similar muvomont. 

^ Tho 'Sarekat Islam* is a political combination of Muhammadan Indo- 
nesians, founded in 1910. Its object was * to secure for tho native element a 
more prominent position, socially, politically, and economically, at the 
some time retaining Islam, which is the natural bond that links together the 
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Congresses to direct the minds of the people in a Pan-Islamio 
direction. The militantly orthodox, especially the Arabs, give 
particular vent to their anger against the Moderns by calling them 
“Wahhabis”.’^ 

Muhammad ' Abduh thus ap[)ears as one of the commanding 
figures of the past century. As scholar, writer, patriot, man 
of public affairs, he loft his mark ui)on his age, and in those 
respects he is deserving of comparison with the gi-eat men of 
his day in other lands. But it is in his character as reformer 
that ho appears as truly great ; for, as Zaidan remarks, there 
arise in any one nation, however long its history, but a very 
small number of individuals who attern])! su(;h reforms as 
he attempted.^ He did not live to see the fruition of his 
endeavours ; but he set in motion influences which outlived 
him. ‘He died*, said a contemporary writer, 'in tin* midst 
of the breaking of the new day which his doctrines and 
])rineiples have brought to pass in the Muslim world.*^ 
'J’hat the coming of this day seems even yet remote and uncer- 
tain, only testifies to the far-sightedness of his vision, and 
establishes more firmly his jiosition among the gn^at leaders 
and reformers of Islam. 


vrry divorso fliMiionls of a j;n'at part of the iiiihvo population of thn Dulrlt 
Kast InclioH’. Hue. Jsldw, art. ‘Sart'kiit IhImiu'. 

' Jt iM Higiiificant llmt in Kf^j'pt tlio hhiim^ iiairu' was applicil to tlio party 
of Mulmiuiiiad 'Abduh. by way of opprobniiiii and ndn iilo. (.'f. (loltlzihtT, 
p. .‘Chi, " Mmtttdh'ir, i. “ TCnikh, iii. 42. 



CHAPTER V 


MUHAMMAD 'ABDUH: DOCTRINES 

Principles and Tendencies 

S OME account of the leading ideas of Muhammad ^Abduh 
has been given in the preceding pages, more particularly 
those which illustrate his various activities and the develop- 
ment of his thought. A somewhat more systematic and 
and com])ivhensive summary of his characteristic teachings 
seems essential, however, for a fuller understanding of his 
thought and the value of his contribution to Islam. This will 
be attempted in the present chapter. The literary works from 
whi(;h su(;h a summary must be drawn may be found in the 
apjMuidix on bibliograjjhy. The present survey cannot claim 
to bo original, in the sense of being the first account of his 
thought-system to be given, infismuch as three noteworthy 
studies, covering his works in whole or in part, have })receded. 
Goldziher, in his work Die Eichtungefi der islawischen Koran- 
auslegung, in the chapter entitled ‘Dor islamischo Modemis- 
mus und seine Koranauslegung ’ (pp. 310-70), has given an 
account of Muhammad 'Abduh’s method in interjiretation of 
the KurTin and some of the results attained. In thc‘ introduc- 
tion to the French translation of Risdlat al-tawhld made by 
M. Michel and Shaikh Mustafa 'Abd al-Razik, two excellent 
summaries of the ideas of Muhammad *Al)duh are given: 
first, of lus ideas on ridigion in general, and se(;ond, (^f the 
id(‘as contained in his Risdlat al-tawhid (pp. xliii-lxxxv). 
Finally, Professor M. Horten has compiled a fairly exhaustive 
summary of The 'Thought-world of Muhamnixid 'Abduh (‘Die 
( Jedankeiiwelt von Muhammad Abduh') in the second part 
of his study of ‘Muhammad Abduh: sein Lebon und seine 
llu*ologisch ])hiloso])hische Gedankenw'elP, in Beitrdgc zur 
Kenntniss d-es Orients, xiv (1917), 74-1 2K. The first part of 
his study, dealing with the biography of Muhammad 'Abduh, 
oecTirs in the preceding volume of the same periodical. In his 
studjj^, Professor Horten limits himself strictly to a considera- 
tion of the world-view of Muhammad 'Abduh, although an 
investigation of his activity as a preacher and social worker, 
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he believes, promises greater results (xiii. 85). The present 
study, while taking full account of the preceding investiga- 
tions and depending upon them in many respects, as will be 
sufficiently evident, is yet based directly upon the Arabic 
sources. 

Horten's Estimate of Muhammad 'Abduh. 

Of the three studies just mentioned, it is that of Professor 
Horten’s, whicjh has aimed to survey the thought of Muhammad 
'Abduh as a whole. It is natural, then^foie, that he should bo 
the one to express an opinion of Muhammad 'Abduh as a 
thinker, and attempt an estimate of the value of his actual 
accomi)li8hmonts in the fields of theology and philosophy. 
In gcm(jral, it may be said that he does not rank him among 
the great thinkcu's of Islam. Bringing to the study of hLs works 
the point of view of th(^ Western studimt of Islam who secs the 
o])])ortimity, in this critical jM^riod of its dovclo7)ment, for a 
scitiiitific criticjism of the whole system of philoHO}»hy and 
theology, and an adjustment and restatement of the same 
to meet the present situation, with ijossibly some new contri- 
butions to the solution of the jiroblcms of j)resent-day 
thought, Horten seems conscious of a disai)pointmcnt that 
Muhammad 'Abduh has not proved equal to the task, as 
some of the great intellects of the jiast iriight have done. ‘ Fate’, 
he says, ‘ has not affordc'd us, the historians of the West who 
follow the intellectual development of the East, the si>ectacle 
of tlie rise in Isbim, at this jxjriod of the penetration of modern 
(culture, of an outstanding thinker such as Ibn STna, who 
should wrestle with the new problems of culture, overcome 
th«; old in its moribund constituents, develop it further in its 
good and solid fundamentals, and clearly recognize and try 
to solve at least the (ihief problems of modern knowledge of 
tli(' world’ (xiv. 128). 'Abduh’s methods art^ not sufficiently 
objective and scientific, and therefore his results are deficient. 
‘Not once does he undertake the search for a solid critique of 
knowledge’ (ibid., p. 128). ‘Piure science one cannot find in 
him, philosophy is for him almost a defection from the faith. 
To seek in him questions of world view of scientific content 
is therefore almost a fruitless undertaking ’ (xiii. 86). What 
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one does find in him is *only the elimination of that which has 
been overcome by the spirit of progress, not the building up 
of a new thought world* (xiv. 128). 

Wherein Muhammad *Abduh did attempt to restate prob- 
lems of philosophy and theology, ho met with only partial 
success, according to Horten. In so far as he j)ointed out the 
insufficiency of the old and cleared its ruins out of the way, 
ho did succeed in preparing the way for modem scientific 
thought and culture. ‘But it is easy to miderstand’, says 
Horten, ‘that in so doing he has swept aside much that is 
good, and the remaining content of ideas is much narrower 
than that of earlier times. . . . Much that was thrown away 
will have to be taken up again’ (xiv. 82, 83). And again: 
‘How much that is unacceptable still shatjklcs the flight of 
his thought! There still remains fundamental rubbish to bo 
carted away in order to create room for a new building* 
(ibid., p. 128). 

This generally unfavourable estimate is, it is true, only a 
j)art of what Horten has to say. He himself suggests other 
considerations which tend to set the a(5Complishments of 
Muhammad *Abduh in more favourable light. His chief 
significance ‘lies not in the field of science but in that of 
religious awakening’ (xiii. 85). Another essential element in 
his significance*, is to be found in the fact that he recognized 
the insufficiency and non-finality of the scholastic i)hilosophy 
and saw the opjiortunity which was thereby offered for the 
formulation of a modem pliilosophy (ibid., jij). 80. 87). 
WhiUi he accomplisluMl something less than could have been 
hojicd for in reconstnicting the thought of modern Islam, 
yet ‘it would be a great injustice’, Horten admits, ‘to expect 
of an Oriental corniileted results in fields in which the West 
itself is still far from such n*.sults. Muhammad 'Abduh had 
to reckon with his environment and was dependent on it. 
Its surpassing backwardness allows the work of our reformer 
to ap|X!ar in all the clearer light, and makes us forgive him 
many failings’ (xiv. 128). He does Shaikh *Abduh still 
further justice by saying that when the modem method of 
thought has been learned, as against the medieval scholastic 
method, it will apjiear that the first fundamental elimination 
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accomplished by him will not have been too great a mistake 
(ibid., p. 83). Yet the fact remains, that he reached only a 
preliminary stage in the progress towards a reasonable basis 
for modern thought and culture (ibid., p. 82) ; and that the 
final and sufficient work, in logic and philosophy as well as 
in theology, yet remains to be wiitten, after Islam has mort? 
fully assimilated the new culture of which it is now only 
beginning to take account (ibid., f). 78). 

Horten*s estimate has been given at length, because it is 
the carefully considered view of an eiiiiiicnt scholar whose 
6i)ecial field is the development of Islamic theological and 
philosophical thought. Further, it furnishes a x>ossible i^oint 
of view from which to judge the work of Muhammad 'Abduh. 
It i)r()})oses to consider him in the capacity of a scholar and 
thinker, who was given an opjiortunity, in a critical ix-riod 
of the development of Islam, to weigh the thought of the 
past centuries of its history in the scales of modern scientific 
knowledge, to sift and t(^st and eliminate, to conserve and 
develoj) and reshape, to assimilate the modem achievements 
of the West and adjust the thought of the past to the present 
—all to be organized into a reasoned and ordci'od system of 
thought which should combine the l)est of the old and the new, 
juid prove itself the self -evidencing work of a master mind. 
"Inhere is much to be said for the desirability of sucjh Jin ideal 
dcv(doj)ment of Islamic thought. Something of the sort, it 
may he admitted, re.quii-es to be dont*, whctlu*!* by one man or 
by a siU!ccssion of men, in order to preserve Islam as a system 
of thought and philosojdiy which will endure the Uist of 
yircsciut-day knowledge. That Muhammad *Abduh failed to 
accomplish this, except in an a]>proximate degree, may, 
])erhaps, be the consideration which is given j)rincipal weight 
in determining the value of his contribution to Islam. 

Rehiiion between Muhmnvimil * Abdulins Thought and hia 
Activities, 

At the same time, the point of view just sketched would 
seem, when Muhammad *Abduh’s career as a whole is con- 
sidered, to be somewhat too scholastic and detached. In 
particular, it is doubtful whether sufficient weight has been 
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attached to the vital relation which existed between the 
character of his thought and his activities as a reformer. For 
Muhammad 'Abduh, perhaps unfortunately for the systema- 
tic development of Islamic thought, was no cloistered scholar 
and thinker. It is true that he began his career as a Sufi 
theologian-philosopher, speculating in detached abstraction 
upon the ])roblems which have ever concerned the school-men, 
yet with a growing knowledge of, and interest in, the prob- 
lems of modem science. Had he continued in the undisturbed 
career of a scholar, it is conceivable that he might have 
founded a new school of philosophy which would have 
mediated successfully between the thought of the past and 
that of the present. But he soon became absorbed in the 
manifold activities of public life which left little leisure for 
study. Thereafter, throughout his subsecpient career, his 
w'ork of writing and tcachitig paralleled his public activities, 
and the two spheixis naturally reacted upon one another ; or 
rather, both were dominated by the supreme purpose of his 
life, which was the reform and revivification of Islam and 
the rehabilitation of Muslim ])eoples. 

It may not be amiss to recur once more to the actual 
situation as it })rcseiited itself to Muhammad 'Abduh. The 
problem of the reform of Islam, as he conceived it, was by 
no means a sim])le one. The actual cjondition of the Muslim 
jMiople was one of gicat backwardness. Politicjally, they were 
for the most jiart subject to non-Muslim ])owers, and, even 
where not directly under foi-cngn rule, were yet subject to 
fortugn influence. The spirit of these dt'.cadcnt nations must 
be aroused, and they must again be united in the conscious- 
ness of a common Islamic brotherhood and of a common 
heritage as Muslims. Their social, moral, and intellectual 
condition was deplorable ; they wei*e subject to many wcak- 
ncsstjs and ills and the victims of many degrading customs, 
which were no part of the religion of Islam, but rather were 
the nisult of their ignorance of the true Islam and their failui'e 
to practise even what they knew. The cure for these many 
ills, as he conceived it, lay in a return to the true Islam.^ 

But what is the true Islam to which the various Muslim 

^ Cf. above, p. 00. 
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peoples must once more be summoned ? As a matter of fact, 
he recognized, Muslims are hoplessly divided into sects, each 
one of which claims to be the true one. Moreover, he felt, 
the religion of Islam as conceived by the doctors of the schools 
has become so vast and complex a system, that it is difficult 
for any one, particularly if he \ye an uneducated person, to 
know just what Islam is. Under such conditions, the only 
hope for a revival of Islam lies in the recovery of the essentials 
of that religion, thc^ minimum of beliefs without which Islam 
would not bo Islam, the tnie Tslam which all could recognize 
as such, and upon which all could unil<'. Still further, a new 
intellectual awakening must be fosteied, by the promotion of 
education among the masses of the people, and by the pursuit 
of modern scientific studies, in order that Muslim nations may 
bo able to compete with Western nations. For there is 
nothing in the spirit of modern civilization or in modern 
scientific attainments that is contrary to the true Islam — if 
Isliini b('. but j)ro]K'rly understood and properly stated. The 
nec^essity for such a statement that will be in harmony with 
iiioderii science, calls again for the rt^covery of what is essen- 
tial and abiding in Islam, and not merely of tcmjwrary or 
lo(?al apj)lication. in particular, there is need for a revision 
of th(i system of canon law, which is also an essential part of 
Islam, that its ada])tability as an instrument of government 
under modem conditions iTiay be practically demonstrated. 

Thus the problem was not merely one of the alleviation or 
I>alliation of existing evils by the introduction of a few 
evident reforms, after the manner of some refor’mers ; nor yet 
one of merely restating t^ho theology and philosophy of 
Islam, after the manner of the schools. It was the still more 
difficult and essential one of, on the one hand, reforming the 
religion and restoring it to the simplicity and effectiveness 
of its early days, and, on the other, of effecting the return of 
the masses of the people to a sincere and enthusiastic accep- 
tance and practice of this pure religion. It was a question of 
reviving Islam in new power, that thereby the Muslim peoples 
might be rescued from their evil state and thus the glory of the 
early days might be restored, 

Jiy what mnn.TiH could this reformation be accomplished ? 
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Jamal al-Dln had advocated the way of political revolution. 
Others l)elieved that the only hojje lay in the general adoption 
of Western learning and Western customs. To Muhammad 
*Abduh, the only method which held any hope of success was 
that of a general religious awakening in every Muslim country. 
Thus, in referring to the efforts of enlightcmed individuals in 
Persia, India, Arabia, and later in Egypt, about the middle 
of the last century, to discover the causes of the ills of Mus- 
lims and their remedy, he states that the objective of all of 
them ‘consisted in making use of the confidence which a 
Muslim has in his religion in sotting in order the affairs of this 
religion*. Stated more fully, this purpose may be said to 
consist in ‘the correction of the articles of belief and the 
removal of the mistakes which have crept into them through 
misunderstanding of the basic texts of the religion, in order 
that, when once the ])elief8 have been made free of harmful 
imiovations, the activities of Muslims may, as a result, be 
made frec^ from disorder and confusion, the conditions of the 
individual Muslims may be improved, their understanding 
enlightened by the true sciences, both rcligious and secular, 
and wholesome traits of character developc‘A ; and that this 
desirable state may communicate itself through the in- 
, dividuals to the nation as a whole’. This is the purpose which 
those who desire reform have in mind when they summon 
Muslims to a knowledge of their religion, or advocate religious 
education, or deplore the present corrupt state of Muslims. 
‘For to attempt reform by means of a culture or j)hilosophy 
that is not religious in character, would require the erection 
of a new stnicturc, for which neither materials nor w'orkmcn 
are available. If the religion of Muslims can work these 
ends and has their confidence, why seek for other means ? *^ 

Character of his Kur'dn C(mrnenJUiry, 

This conception of his tiCsk and the moans for accomplish- 
ing it, is consistently evident throughout all that he wrote, 
with the possible exception of his earliest philosophical 
treatise, Al-vnriddt. It might, indeed, be expected that this 

^ Tarikhf ii. 477, second reply to M. Hanotaux; also in Al-Ialam wa al- 
rodd *ald munUikidih, Cairo, 1343/1925, p. 79. 
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practical purpose would appear in his occasional contribu- 
tions to the newspapers of Egypt and Syria, his articles in 
the Journal Officiel and AU'Urvxih al-Wuihkdh, and in his 
controversial writings. But it appears no less fundamentally 
in his Commentary on the Kur'an, which, in Goldzihor's 
view, ‘represents the essence of the theological teaching j)ro- 
pagated by Jamal al-Din and Muhammad ' Abdiih'.^ It might 
not, j)erhaps, be out of the way to d(‘8cribe this Cmnme/ntary 
as both practical and devotional in character. Muhammad 
BashTd Rida* who developed Shaikh ‘Abduh’s lectuics on 
the Kur’an into the form in w^hich they a])})ear in his Com- 
mmiary^ claims that it provides an interpretation ‘in a 
spiritual sense suitable to civilization ('aid tarlkaJi riihiyyali 
'nmrdniyyah), by which it will In? proven that the wise 
Kur’an is for every ago the source of religious and social well- 
being (ahm'ddat al-dlniyyah wa al-madaniyyah) This same 
writer, in his introduction to the revised edition of the earlier 
l)ortion of the Commentary ]K)ints out that the greater part 
of previous interpretation of the Kur’an has obscured its real 
charact(?r as a revelation of light and guidance and a means 
for the j)urification of men’s souls.’* Mxihaminad 'Abduh, on 
the contrary, in his .lectui-es sought to emphasize its true 
character ; he placed the primary emphasis ' uyjon the guid- 
ance of the Kur’iin, in a manner which agrees with the verses 
which describe it, and with the warnings and good tidings 
and guidance and correction for which it was sent down at 
the srme time giving care ‘to the requirements of present- 
day conditions with respect to acceptability of phrasing, and 
having i-egard for the capacity of diffei’ent classes of readers 
in understanding’.^ 

Character of his Theology. 

It is in his mature work of theology, Risdlat al-tawhldy that 
a full and considered exposition of his theological and philo- 
sophical system, if he had such, might reasonably be expected. 

^ Koranauaiegung. p. 325. 

* AUManar, vi. 198; viii. 899, quoted by Goldziher, KoranauaUgung, 

p, 344. • Al-Manar, xxviii (1927), 047. 

* Al-Manar, xxviii. 650. Cf . fuller atatomont regarding the Commentary 
below, Chapter VIII. 
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If the Bisdlah were intended to be such, it is surprisingly brief, 
and still more, even popular in form. He tells, in the introduc- 
tory pages, of the genesis of this work, and of the purpose 
which he had in mind in its composition. He relates that, in 
giving lectures on theology to several classes of students in 
the Sullianiyyah School in Bairut, he found the existing works 
on theology to be unsuitable for his ijurpose : they were either 
above the comprehension of his students, or were otherwise 
not beneficial, or had been written for a different ago from 
the present. He therefore decided to dictate to them some- 
thing 11101*0 applicable to their time and conditions. He 
adopted a simple and easy method : first, to give an intniduc- 
tion, or preliminary statement, and then proceed from that to 
necessary statements on different subjects, with regard only 
to the correctness of the jiroofs, even though the result might 
different from the acemstomed manner of composition in 
such treatises. Any reference that was made to differences 
of belief, was made ‘from a distance, so that no one, jH^rhaps, 
except the well informed would understand'. Ho kei)t no 
copy of his lectures, and when, finally, after yc^ars spent in 
work of another sort, he again had opjiortunity to give 
lectures on theology in the Azhar, he was obliged to apply to 
his brother, Hamudah Boy ’Abduh, who had been a student 
of the first year at Bairut when the kictures were first given, 
for a copy of his notes on the lectures. I'kose, he found, were 
suitable to the purpose which he now had in mind. The 
material was ‘what one who knew little about theology ^v^ould 
need, and, at the same time, one w^ho knew a great deal might 
not find that it could be dispensed with ; in spite of its brevity, 
which was intended, and a restricted and limited form of 
statement which followed the method of the early fathers 
(mlaf) in articles of belief, and paid no attention to the 
opinions of later generations (hhalaf), and kept away from the 
differences between the sects’. Taking these notes as a basis 
for his lectures, he revised them by expansion or compression, 
as seemed ‘ suitable in such a brief summary ’. The results were 
presented in his Risdlah — ‘in the hope that its brevity would 
not cause it to be neglected, or its worth undervalued 
^ Risdlat al-tawhid, 5th ed., Cairo, 1346/1926-7, pp. 2-4. 
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Expressions occur here and there throughout the work 
which further indicate his purpose. Thus, in discussing the 
‘Mission of the Prophets' (p. 97), he says: ‘We are not 
concerned to give what has been said by either early or late 
writers on this subject. But we adhere to what has been our 
practice hitherto in these brief pages, of giving an explanation 
of what is believed, and effecting this along the simidest 
lines, without paying regard to the opinions held by those 
who differ, or the views s(',ttlcd upon by those who agree, 
except possibly a veiled reference of a sort that could not bo 
disjKmsed with in a definite statement.’ And again, in his 
exposition of the nature of Islam (j). lf>H), he says: ‘J am 
giving a summary in this section, following the examyde of 
the Kur’iin in (u)mmitting to men of discc'rnment th^- matter 
of suyjplying the details.’ Oik* rnoi-e j’li'erencc of this sort 
jiiay be given. In eonchiding his disciussion of men’s acts 
with reference to the question of free will, he' says that ho 
do(*s not pursue the niattt'i* any furtheM* ‘because of the lack 
of necessity for it as (^onccmis soundness of faith, and the 
inability of thi^ minds of the (joirnnonalty to comprehend the 
matter in its essence, howt'ver much may be done by way 
t)f (‘xyjlanation ; and because the hearts of the majority of the 
]jooy)le have been infeett'd by the rcligious leaders with the 
disease of blind aec('y)tance of belief on the authority of others 
{In Hid) \ 'riie charactei* of this wx)rk tas a W'holc has been well 
summed up by Muhammad Rashid Rida wIkmi he says: ‘The 
ceritiwMes have passed, and thcu’c has been no work which was 
suita})le as a y)rescntation of a summons to Islam in the form 
requiitid by the dogmatic theologians . . . until Muhammad 
'Abduh carm; and w'rote Risalat al-fawhld.'^ Elsewhci’c he 
remarks that had it not been for the title and the technical 
terms of scholastic theology contained in the introductory 
section, which may have discouraged some readers who 
thought that it was a catechism like that of Al-SonusI, or a 
work on dogmatic theology intended for the theologians, the 
work would have had a much larger circulation than it has 
had. And he adds that Muhammad *Abduh had intended 
simplifying the introduction and wo-iting it in more poynilar 

^ Jlimlat al-tau'hf^, pnbliHher’rt preface, p. ‘y *. 
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form, like the section on 'Prophecy’, and other sections less 

given to logical proof 

It may bo added that, in thus subordinating what he wrote 
to a practical end and accommodating it to the classes whom 
he wished to influence, he was not governed simply by con- 
siderations of policy, but was also acting in accordance with 
a natural characteristic. He confesses that he used to envy 
Jamal al-D!n his ability to expound his ideas to any audience, 
whether favourably disposed or otherwise ; while he himself, 
on the contrary, was always influenced, in his speaking and 
teaching, by considerations of time and place and audience, 
and never felt himself moved to speak unless ho felt that there 
was a place for what ho had to say. This was true also of his 
writing. When he addressed himself to collecting his thoughts 
on a subject, ho found his mind full of many ideas. Then the 
thought would occur, ‘To whom am I addressing these words 
and who will profit by them?’ and thoroujion his writing 
would come to a standstill, and tho ideas that had collected 
themselves in his mind seemed to devour one another until 
all had disappeared, and the result was that nothing was 
written.’® It was tho instinct to which he thus gives expres- 
sion which marked him as a wise teacher, who, to use his 
own expression, ‘has in his hand a scale by which to weigh 
the mind of tho student and tho degree of his readiness to 
receive what the teacher is saying’.® 

It is sufficiently evident from tho foregoing, that the form 
of statement in which his views on religion and theology are 
cast was determined by his desire to make what he conceived 
to be the simplest and most essential form of Islam available 
for the masses of the people. It is not necessarily to be con- 
cluded from this, that he summarily dismissed, as useless or 
mistaken, all the theological positions attained in the cen- 
turies of Islamic development except those which ho expli- 
citly approves in his writings. He admits, as noted above, that 
ho is giving a summary form of the doctrines which he con- 
siders essential, and trusts that those who are familiar with 

^ Al-Mannr, viii. 493, 494. 

* Ibid,, p. 390, quoted uIho in AhMaridr, xxix. .'>3. 

• Tafslr surat al-Uutr wa kfiipdb ^dmm, 2nd ed., Ouirc}, 1330/191 J . p. 68. 
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theology will fill in the details from their own knowledge. 
But if the reader is not familiar with the endless discussions 
which go to make up the mass of theological teachings, he 
does not deem it essential that he should be burdened with 
them in order to know what Islam really is. His teachings 
throughout presuppose the body of orthodox theology, and 
show familiarity with and dex)endenoe upon, not only the 
acknowledged masters, but also some of the less distinguished 
writers.^ Li general, it may be said that his theology did not 
differ greatly, in essential content, from the accepted theology, 
if the wide range of views comprised within the limits of 
Islamic theology bo borne in mind. ‘ He kept always within 
the limits of Islam,’ says Michel, ‘and even of Muslim ortho- 
doxy, if by orthodoxy be meant the schools which kept the 
closest to the sources and which, in the explication of those 
sources, followed a golden mean among the different ex- 
tremist ttmdoncies.’^ Where his teaching differed, the differ- 
ence was mainly one of emphasis. In some respects, as, for 
example, in the honour and dignity accorded to Muhammad 
and the Kur’an, and in his strict views of inspiration, he 
was extremely orthodox.^ In other points, as in regard to 
prophecy and the occurrence of miracles, w'hUe retaining an 
essentially orthodox view, he sought to present a modernized 
and rationalized statement.* In still others, as in regard to 
the reputed miracles of saints, and certain details regarding 
the Hereafter, and matters based upon traditions of varying 
authenticity, he allowed considerable liberty for individual 
interpretation.® It was his attitude towards the canon law 
of Islam which particularly contravened the prevailing view.® 

Some indication of his generally orthodox attitude, other 
than a detailed survey of his teaching, is afforded by the fact 
that he deplored the general ignorance of the Arabic language 
which prevented Muslims from knowing what is in the books 

^ Ah, e.g. Isfara’ ml (d. 1078. Cf. Brockolmann, i. 387, 388), whom he 
curiously follows, says Horten, in his Commentary on Surat al*F&tihBli. Cf . 
Beitrage, xiv. 86. * Bisalah, p. Ixxxiv. 

• Cf. Beitrdffe, xiv. 117; Koranauslegung, pp. 346-8: Cf. also below. 
Chapter VIII. * Cf . Biaalah, pp. Ixxi, Ixxviii, 

“ On miracles of the saints, cf . Michel, p- Ixxviii ; on the other two items 
cf. Biaalah, 6th od., p. 224 ; Michel, translation, pp. 137, 138. Cf. also below, 
Chajitor VIII. ® Cf. below, Cliapter VIII. 
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of thoir religion, and made it one of his primary aims to 
revive a general knowledge of the language as a means to the 
reform of religion.' It is the duty of the believer, ho taught, 
to know the ai’ticlcs of faith, ^ind as a means to that end, to 
be familiar with the Catechism of AlSanusl and to be able to 
enumerate at least twenty of the attributes of God.* But he 
objected to making the books of theology the sole, or even 
the primary, source of a knowkidge of religion. In his com- 
ment on chai)tc»r ii of the Kur’an, verse 210, he addresses 
words of censure directly to the teachers of religion, ‘those 
who ari^ learned in the olficial forms’; ‘ye have taught the 
pe()])le to be satisfied with a knowledge of the faith learned 
from the theological treatises of Al-Sanfisi and Al-Nasafl. 
But the source of faith is the Book of God.**' 

In part, the brief form of his theological teaching is due to 
liis sense of the futility of many of the discussions whicsh have 
rc'iit asunder the unity of Islam, and his carnc'st desire to 
restore that luiity. This aversion to discussion which he felt 
had gained little, apjjears more than once in his Rimlah. In 
the section on ‘Human Actions’, after showing briefly that 
man is conscious of the ]x>wer of choice but must recognize 
that the jiower of God overshadows all his actions, ho con- 
cludes by observing that any investigation beyond this, by 
way of attempting to harmonize the actions of man as a free 
agent and the all-embracing knowledge and will of God, must 
b(* characterized as ‘an attempt to j)ry into the secrets of 
Dc^stiny, which we have been forbidden to plunge irtto and 
busying oneself with that which reason is almost incapable of 
attaining. The extremists of every religion, especially of 
Christianity and Islam, have gone deeply into it. But, after 
prolonged disputations, they still find themselves at the 
point where they began ; and the most that they have accom- 
plished is to create divisions and sects among themselves.’^ 

In like manner, he compares those who have wrestled and 
wrangled with one another in their ‘foolish disquisitions’ on 
the subject of whether it is incumbent upon Gk)d to do what 

* CJf. above, p. 85. 

® (Jf. Beilrdffc, XIV. 120. * Al-Manar^ viii. 89, 90. 

* Rimlah, 6th wl., p. 67 ; Michel, trannlatiun, p. 43. 
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is best for his creatures, to a company of brothers who were 
travelling towards a common destination but who took 
different routes. In the yarkness they happened later to 
come together, but each mistook the other for an enemy who 
was intimt upon robbing him bf his possessions. Thus strife 
waxed hot among them, and they continued to belabour one 
another until, one by one, all had fallen, without any of them 
having reached his destination. But when the morning light 
appeared, and countenances could be recognized, good sense 
returned to those who had survived. But had recognition 
occurred beforehand, they would have aided one another 
in attaining their common desii’c, and their goal would have 
been gained, all of them, in fraternal fashion, being guided 
by the light of truth. ^ 

Another element which tond(‘d to inlluencc his theological 
discussions and to coniine them uithin dclinite limits, was 
his marked intellectual caution which, at times, amounted 
to scepticism and agnosticism. Wliile accoiding to n^ason 
a primary place in religion, as w'ill bo noted later, he yet 
thought it the jiart of wisdom to acknowledge the limits 
beyond which human reason cannot go. In some subjects 
tile limits of human thought arc .soon reached. This attitude 
is particularly evident in bis discussion of tlio attributes of 
(kul.- Tic introduc(*s the section by quoting a tradition, the 
general iiKsining of which, even if the tradition itself be not 
genuine, is confirmed, h(‘ declares, by the general sense as 
well as the detailed Uauliing of the Kur'aii. The tradition is : 
‘lleficct u])on the creation of Chid, but do not lelloct upon His 
essence, lest ye perish.’ 

To illustrate the truth of this tradition and to show how 
impossible' it is to know' the real nature of (Jod, he ap[H^als to 
the so-called ‘Atomic Theory ' of the philosophers. 

The utmost that the mind of man can attain, he says, regarding 
the nature of existing things, is to know only the accidents of 
certain things which come within his comprehension by means of 
his senses or his emotions or by process of reasoning; by these 

^ Rwahih^ pp. 5H, 50 ; Michel, translution, pp. 37, .38. 

* Ibid., the aoctioii ‘General liomarks on the Attributea’, pp. 52 nqq. ; 
Miohel, Iranslution, pp. 34 sqq. 
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means he is able to arrive at a knowledge of the sources of these 
accidents. He is able also to learn the general principles involved 
in the clasBification of things, and some of the law's governing the 
processes w'hich befall them. But as for penetrating to the real 
nature of any existing reality, this is beyond liis power ; because 
the discovery of the nature of compound substances consists only 
in the discovery of the nature of the elements of which it is com- 
posed. And this goes only as far as the pure atom, the real nature 
of which there is no means of discovering, of necessity. The most 
that can be known regarding it is its accidents and its effects. 
Take light, for example, the most evident of things; in spite of 
many scientific facts and details which have been learned con- 
cerning it, its real nature remains unknown ; the scic^ntist know's 
only what every one knows who has two eyes. God has so ordered 
it that it is not necessary for man to know the real nature of things, 
but only their accidents and their jjeculiar properti(;s. Ilic sane 
mind takes pleasure simply in determining the relation of these 
properties to the things to which they belong, and in uiwhTstand- 
ing the rules upon which this relationship is founded. To be busied, 
the^ofor(^, with seeking to discover the nature of things, is a waste? 
of time and an expenditure of menial powers for a purpose for 
which they w'ere not given.^ 

In another diitjction man finds his knowhulge Ihnitod, 
namely, in regard to his own soul, that thing which is nearest 
of all thiTigs to himself. 

He has sought to know' some of its accidents, and w'h(;th(‘r it is 
itsc'lf an accident or a substance; wlu'tlier it comes into exist (*nce 
b(?fore the body or after it ; whether it is inherent in the body or 
independent of it. Ileason has not succeeded in ostabhshutg any- 
thing regarding these charaetcrLstics which can gain general 
assent ; but the sum total of man's efforts amounts only to this, 
that he knows tliat ho exists, that he is living, and that he pos- 
sesses feeling and will. Beyond this, all the certain facts which he 
knows are reducible to those accidents of which he has gained 
knowledge by his intuition. But the real nature of any of these 
matters, or even the manner in which he possesses some of his 
characteristics, all this is unknown to him, nor can he find any 
means of learning it.® 

This, he continues, is the state of man’s mind ui regard to that 

^ RisdUih, pp. G2-4; Michel, translation, pp. 34, 36. Cf. also remarks, 
Introd., p. lix. 

* Ibid., p. 64 ; Micbol, translation, p. 36. 
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which is on the same level of existence with himself, or on a lower 
level. Still more, this is true likewise of those actions which he 
supposes to proceed from himself, such as thinking, and its con- 
nexion with movement and speech. What, then, must be his state 
of mind w'ith reference to that Supremo Existence ? What must 
be his perplexity, nay, his sense of poworlessness, wlien he turns 
his attention to that Infinite Existence, which ls without beginning 
and without end 

The conclusion of this line of reasoning, the author states 
in terms which recall the tradition quoted at the beginning 
of the section. After speaking of the benefits which are to bo 
derived from a study of ‘the creation of (lod*, he says; 

‘ But to reflect upon the essence of the (h-eator, Ls, in one respect, 
an att(*mpt to penetrate its reality; and this is forbidden to the 
human intellect, because of the severance' of all relation between 
the two existences (i.c. between (Jod and his creatures), and 
because of the impossibility of composition of parts in his essence. 
In another respect, to rt'flect about it is to proceed to lengths 
which the power of man cannot reach. It is, therefore, futile and 
harmful: futile, because it is an emh'avour to comprehend the 
ineomprehensihle ; harmful, because it leads to confusion of belu'f, 
for it is the definition of what it is not permissible to define, and 
the limitation of wliat it is not jirojK^r to limit. 

‘ It is suflicient for us he continues, ‘ U) know that (Jod possesses 
tliese attributes. Anytliing beyond that, Hi' has conc:i*ak*d within 
His own knowledge, and it is not possible for our reason to attain 
to it. For this reason, the Kur’an and jm vious hooks only direct 
attention to that wdiicli has been created, tliat there])y w’o ina> 
arrive at a knowledge of the existc'iice of the (Jrcator and His 
attributes of perfection. But as for the mamier in w'hich He pos- 
sesses tliese attributes, this it is not our provini^e to examine into. 
. . . Whether the attributes arc distinct from His essence, and 
whether His speccli is an attribute different from the ideas of the 
heavenly books which are comprised within His knowledge, and 
whether His hearing and His vision are something else than His 
knowledge of what is seen and heard, and similar questions about 
which speculative theologians have dilfered and concerning which 
divergent schools of thought have arisen, all these are matters 
which it is not allowable to delve into, since it is not possible for 

* Ibid., p. 36 ; Michel, tronalation, p. 36. 

• Ibid., pp. 66, 66; Michel, traiiHlation, pp. 36. 
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human reason to attain to them. And to set up proof for any of 
them from the expressions which occur in the revealed texts, 
indicates weakness of intellect, and is a use of the Divine Law 
which is deceiving ; for our use of language is not confined strictly 
within the limits of reality ; and if it were, the forms of expression 
which we use are not such os would be required by regard for the 
real nature of things. Such views are but the opinions of schools 
of philosophy ; even if the host of the philosophers bo not in ciTor in 
these views, at any rate, no school has arrived at a statement of them 
which is convincing. What, then, is our duty but to stop short at 
the limit w'hich our reason can compass, and to ask God to forgive 
those who have believed in what His apostles, who have preceded 
us, and wiio have d(Jvcd into these matters, have revealed.’^ 

In regard to the question of jiredestination also, he showed 
a Sfiirit of caution. Reference has already been made to his 
belief that much useless discussion has taken place on the 
subject. H(i seems also to have had the fooling that a pro|)er 
religious attiiiide concerning it necessitated a becoming 
caution. ‘The desire to investigate this subject’, he says in 
his comment on ftfirat Al-*Asr (Surah ciii. .*1), ‘is a species of 
deficiency in i)erseveranec or is dm* to (mtiic* loss of it.’ Later, 
after defining what he considers the ]»roiKU* attitude to assume, 
he says : ‘ T do not like to talk on this subject moi’c than this, 
otherwise? T shall hav(» ct?ased to ])e one of thi? p(*rsevering, 
and have plunged into the dej)ths of ])redestination (al-kadar) 
along with the others who do so.’- 

Hift Aiiilvde towards Philosophy. 

Some f)f the same characteristics w^hich have been noted in 
regard to his theology arc discernible in his attitude towards 
])hilosophy. Here also his practical ])urj)osc was determina- 
tive. It was largely due to the jiractieal reasons which have 
b(*(*n given that he did not deal with logic or with any other 
part of philosoy>hy, as Horten has noted, in a systematic and 
scientific manner.^ Ho did not, in fact, leave behind any con- 
siderable work which may be regarded as strictly philosophi- 
cal in method and content. His earliest work, AUwdriddty 
was one of much promise ; in it he dealt with the truths of 

^ Bisalah, pp. TiO, 57 ; Michol, translation, pp. 36. 37. 

• Al-Maniir, vi. 589, 590. * Beitragey xiv. 78. 
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dogmatic theology, says Muhammad Rashid Rida, in a 
manner which ‘combines the 'Irfan, the Gnosis, of the Sufis 
with the logical proof of the philosophers Outside of this 
l)rief work, it is only in the earlier pages of his work on 
theology, the Risdlah, that he follows in any definite manner 
the methods of the philosophers. In addition, however, note 
should be made of his attempt to revive interest in logic by 
his commentary on an imjiortant but difficult work in that 
field ; and to his lectures on Ibn Khaldun , and his ‘ Treatise on 
the Unity of Existence * which were never published.^ His 
I)age8 throughout, moreover, show undoubted familiarity 
with the philosophers ; and it would be easy to over-estimate 
his seeming lack of interest in philosophy ; although the state- 
ment that he did not in his works treat it in a systematic and 
scientific manner remains true. 

This partial and irnjs^rfect treatment of })hilo 8 oph 5 " may be 
attributed to an aversion to it on religious grounds, as has 
been done, seemingly, by Horten when he says that ‘ philo- 
so})hy was to him almost a defection from the faith’.® There 
is considerable justification for such a conclusion in the rather 
contemptuous remaiks of Muhammad ' Abduh, quoted above*, 
on the ‘ of)inions of schools of philoso})hy ’, and the errors, or at 
J<*ast the un(!onvincing statements, of t»veu the bi^st of the 
lihilosophers. Yet it is possible to find in the ])articular sub- 
j(*ct with which he is there cone(?med, a reason for his un- 
favourable opinion. He considers the subject of the atti ibutes 
of (Jod to be beyond the reach of human reason; even the 
philosophers, therefore, cannot adequately deal with it. 
While thus i)rotesting against their eiTors in this regaid, he 
at the same time borrows from a metajdiysical theory elabo- 
rated by them its demonstration of the inaccessibility of 
substance, to show that their methods break down when 
applied to the nature of God.^ 

It would be difficult to account for his early enthusiasm for 
philosophy, especially during his association with Jamal 
al-Dm, and the fact that he did do some work, however 

^ Tdrikh, ii. 6. * Cf. Appendix on Bibliography. 

* Cf. lieitrdgct xiii. 86. 

* Cf . Jiiadlah, translation, p. 37 ; also Introd., p. lix. 
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partial, in this field, if ho considered it a defection from the 
faith. It was l)ecaiise of the revival of philosophy, in part at 
least, that ho and Jamiil wore suspected and opiX)sed by the 
orthodox ; and by his friends and admirers he was regarded 
as its leading modern exix)nent.' Furthermore, in one of his 
early articles in Al-Ahrdm, on ‘Speculative Theology and the 
Demand for the Contemporary Sciences ’, he writes in defence 
of the study of logic and philosophy which was frowned upon 
by the orthodox. He says, in effect : 

The science of logic has been developed for the purpose of setting 
up proofs and diKtinguishing ideas, and to show how the premises 
should be ordered to arrive at a conclusion after proof. Such a 
science deserves to be regarded as a means of approach to the 
dogmatic sciences. The conclusions of logic are only decisions 
meant to strengtlu'ii the decisions of religion by conclusive reason- 
able proofs, for tlu‘. satisfaction of the searchers after knowledge 
and for the refutation of the deniers. ... ‘If we do not devote 
thought to setting up proofs and correcting them, and to the 
proper method of discovering truths and defining them, then to 
what shall we devote it ? For if the right guidance which is ours 
now' should escape us, and our correctness of b(di(‘f were to dis- 
appear, could we recov(*r a knowledge of it again by anything 
except by proof ? 

111 the introduction to the RisdUih^ ho has given a brief 
survey of the historical development of dogma in Islam which 
is unique among Muslim scholars, in showing an approach to 
the modem critical method. What he has to say about the 
development of philosophy not only reveals his thought 
regarding pliilosophy, but illustrates also his general attitude 
of mind. Because of its importance in this conni'xion, it is 
given here in full. 

‘As for the schools of philosophy’, he says, ‘they deduced their 
opinions by the exercise of pure thought ; and the greatest of the 
speculative philosophers had no other aim than the acquisition of 

' Cf. above, pp. 7, 98. One account which rather extravagantly praises 
him 08 ‘ the Polo of the sphere of pliilosophy ’ may be takon us typical of 
much that was said of him, even by responsiblo writers. Tarikh, iii. 71, 
quoted in Beitrdge, xiii. 85, n. 1. 

* Tarlkhf ii. 00. Cf. above, p. 38. 
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knowledge and the Batisfaction of the curiosity of their minds in 
the discovery of the unknown or in ascertaining the nature of 
things that are amenable to reason. It was within their power to 
attain as much of their aims as they desired ; for the body of the 
believers took them imder their protection and allowed them the 
enjoyment of entire liberty in acquiring the delight of their minds, 
in advancing tlie arts, and in strengthening the corner-stones 
upon which the order of human society rests, by means of their 
discovery of the secrets which are conc(‘aled in the bosom of the 
universe. For these secrets are among the things which God gave 
us permission to acquire by our reason and thought, when He 
said: “He created for you all that is on Earth** (Surah ii. 27); 
since He made no exception in this statement of anything, whether 
manifest or concealed. No intelligent Muslim closed the w'ay 
before them, nor placed obstotdes in the path along which they 
were seeldng right direction, in view of the place of priiut*, impor- 
tance to which the Tfur’an has raised reason, in that it has the final 
decision regarding the matter of happiness, and in the distinction 
b('twe(in truth and falsehood, and betw'ccn what is harmful and 
what is beneficial ; and in views also, of tlic- genuine saying of the 
Prophet, “ Ye arc better informed (than I) oonceming your secular 
affairs*’ ; and in view, likew^iae, of the custom which he sot before 
us ill the ('xpeditioii of Badr, of making use of such experiments 
as have proved trustworthy, and such opinions as have proved 
correct. 

‘Yet it is evident that two things got the better of most of the 
jihilosophers: first, their excessive admiration for what had 
reached them of the works of the Greek philosophers, especially 
of Aristotle and Plato, and the pleasure wbioh they took in follow- 
ing th<!m blindly, wdthoiii discernment; and si-corid, the spirit 
wdiich held sway among the people at tfiat time. This latter 
influence w’as the more ominous of the tw o: for tluy plunged into 
tlic disputes which wore taking place among the speculative 
theologians in matters of religion, and, in spite of the fewness of 
their numbers, came into collision, by reason of their sciences, 
with the views which were tenaciously licld by the mass of the 
people. Then the defenders of the faith rose up against them. 
Al-Ghazzal! came, and his disciples, and seized everything in the 
books of the philosophers that had to do with doctrines about 
God and general matters connected with them, and with the 
principles of substances and accidents, and with their views about 
matter and the composition of bodies, and, in ^hort, everything 
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that the dogmatic theologians conceived of as having any bearing 
on the bases of religion ; and they subjected it all to bitter criticism 
The later theologians went so far in following their example, that 
they were carried almost beyond the bounds of moderation. As 
a result, their position of influence was lost : the commonalty cast 
them aside, and the leading men paid no attention to them. Thus 
time brought to nought what the world of Islam had been expect- 
ing from their efforts. 

‘This is the reason why questions of theology are mingled with 
views of philosoph}^ in the books of later WTiters, such as you find 
in the works of Al-Baidiiwi, A1-' A(Jud, and others. It is the reason, 
furthermore, why various diverse speculativ’^e sciences have been 
combined and made into one science ; and why the study of this 
one science has been pursued, both as concerns its premises and its 
investigations, in accordance wdth a method that is nearer to 
tlioughtless rejM^tition than to critical research. Consequently, 
the prognjss of science came to a standstill. 

‘Then came the civil quarrels among the various lines which 
were contending for th(‘ kingdom. The ignorant gained the 
mastery, and (kistroyt'd any remaining traces of the speculative 
sciences that had had their source in tin* Muslim religion ; and the 
w^ay became lost in devious by-paths. Those w ho study the books 
of that time w ill not find anything except discussions about words, 
and speculations about methodiK and this, iiu)reover, only in a 
few books that weakness lias chosen i and impotence has prefem*d. 
Then intellectual confusion spread among the Muslims, under tlic 
tutelage of ignorant leaders, '^rhere arose those who imagined 
W’ithin themselves things that science had never taught, anil laid 
down principles that had never previously bi*(n thought possible 
for Islam. Nevertheless, they found assistance in the gen(*ral lack 
of education , and in the difliculty of access to the sources of Islam. 
They routed reason from its domain, and thought only of passing 
judgement on people as guilty of error and unbelief. They went to 
such lengths in this, that they imitated certain peoples who had 
preceded them, in asserting that there w as enmit>' betw’e(‘n seieneii 
and religion. And they said, in the falsehoods to which their 
tongues gave utterance: “This is permitted, and this other thing 
forbidden” ; “this is unbelief, and this other thing is Islam” ; but 
Islam was far beyond what they imagined, and God was above 
what they conceived and described. 

‘ But what has happened to the commonalty, in their religious 
beliefs and in the inner sources of their actions, os a consequence 
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of tliis long period of distraction and these numberless occiisions 
of confusion ? A great evil, and a universal calamity. 

‘This is a siimraary account of the history of this science (dog- 
matics), which shows how it was founded upon principles which 
arc taken from the Perspicuous iluok ; but how, in the end, the 
hands of sectarians have played with it, until they have deflected 
it from its purpose and carried it beyond its limits.’^ 

It may bo gathered from- the foregoing historical account, 
that Muhammad 'Abduh felt that the propc^r sphere of philo- 
soj)hy, and the field in whi(^li it can r(‘nder ihe^ greatest service, 
is in th€^ investigation of the phenomena of naturt‘, or to use 
his own i)hraso, 'the discovc^ry of the secrets which are con- 
cealed in the bosom of the uiiiv€u*so This field he elsewhere 
enlarges to include the facts of man’s natui’c and of human 
history. From such study i)ractical benefits may be e.Kpected, 
as hiis indicated, particularly tlie advancements of tlu5 arts 
and the reinforctuncuit of the order of soeiedy. That such 
|uacti(;al benefits did not result for Islam was due to the fatal 
mistake, which the Muslim j)hiloso]>hers made, of entering 
the anuia of ndigioiis discussions and attmupting to ai>ply 
their yu’inciples in that field. Had they not mixed up their 
arts with religion, says Muhammad Rashid Rida, in a note on 
the abov^(* account, and involved ilamiselves in religious dis- 
j)utes, they would have been l(*fi to thems(*lves to pursue their 
studies without interference, and, in that case, the sciences 
would have been advanced, and through them the arts would 
have Ihhui j)romoted and civilization would have become 
widespread. Jt was the o]nnion of Muhammad 'Ahduh, he 
says further, that i)hilosoi)h 3 '^ and the secular sciences should 
not bo mixed up with questions of religion.- This W'as not 
beccauso ho believed that science and religion are mutually 
antagonistic. This rniK’h he infers above and elaborates else- 
where. But the two fields should be kept distinct, partly 
because in the field of roligion, particularly in regard to the 
nature of God, there are well-defined limits to what reason 
can accomplish, or even attempt, whereas, in the natural 
world, no such limits are imposed ; and, partly, because the 

^ Jtisdlah, pp. 20-4; Michel, tran»latioii, pp. 16-18. 

^ Ibid., p. 21, n. 2. 
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handicap of teligiouH intolerance and Bectarian bias may 
throttle the spirit of independent investigation, as the history 
of Islam has shown. If 'Abduh did not develop philosophy 
scientifically and systematically, he was, in part at least, but 
observing his own distinction, since he had devoted himself to 
the task of promoting a religioud revival. 



CHAPTER VI 


MUHAMMAD 'ABDUH: DOCTRINES (cant.) 
Attitude regarding Reason and Science, 

Religion and Reason. 

T here are two other qi^estioiis which have api)eared in 
the foregoing discussion, and which require some further 
elucidation, as they ^re esstmtial to an understanding of 
'Abduh’s conception of Islam and his general attitude towards 
the modern world. These are, first: What did ho conceive to 
bo the rtdation whitjh exists iM^tweeii reason and religion, or, 
more particularly, between reason and the ndigion of Islam ? 
and, second: What of the relation between science and re- 
ligion ? Since these questions involve also his conception of 
the nature of rt^ligion and of science, rivsj)eotivcly, it will bo 
desirable to give a number of rather extensive quotations from 
his writings, beginning with the question of religion and 
reason. 

The relation betw<^en the two is given briefly in his state- 
ment of the conception of the religion of Islam which he was 
1‘rideavouring to inculcate: a religion, inirificd of all later 
grow'tlis and freed frem sects and divisions ; this religion, he 
says, should be considered ‘as one of the checks upon human 
reason, which Cod has bestowed to hold men back from 
(‘xcesscs and to lessen their errors’.^ While religion thus 
supplements and aids ix^ason, at the same time reason sits in 
judgement upon religion. 

‘Reason alone is not able to ascertain the cause's wliich secure 
the happiness of nations, without a Divine director ; just as an 
animal is not able to apprehend all the objects of sense by the 
sense of vision alone, but is in need, at the same time, of the sense 
of hearing, for example, to apprehend the objects of hearing. In 
lilco manner, religion is a general sense, the province of which is to 
discover means of happiness which are not clearly discernible by 
reason. But it is reason which has the final authority in the recog- 
nition of this sense, and in directing the exercise of it in the sphere 
for which it was given, and in the occeptafico of the beliefs and 
^ Al-Manar, viii. 802 ; again in xxviii. 588. Cf . Michol, p. xlviii. 
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rules of conduct which this sense discovers for it. How can the 
right of reason to do this be denied, since it is reason which ex- 
amines the proofs of tlicsc beliefs and rules of conduct, in order to 
arrive at a knowledge of them, and to be assured that they emanate 
of a certainty from God ? 

Islam is pre-eminently a religion of reason. The Kur'an 
has raised reason to a place of the first importance ‘ in that it 
has the final decision regarding the matter of happiness, and 
in the distinction between truth and falsehood, and between 
what is harmful and what is beneficial Islam further recog- 
nizes that man is able by his intellect to arrive at a knowledge 
of God. In its summons to belief in the existence and unity 
of God, ‘it depends only u|K)n arousing the human intellect, 
and directing it to a consideration of the universe and the 
employment of true analogy, and a return to the order and 
arrangement of the universe and the conscHUitive linking up of 
causes and effects, in order to arrive tliei*eby at the belief that 
the universe has one Maker, necessarily (»xisttuit, knowing, 
wise, omnipotent ; and that that Maker is one-, in corj*e- 
sjiondonco with the unity of the order seen in existing things. 
Thus it has sot free the human intellect to folk)w the course 
which nature has made customary for it, without restriction, 
and aroused it to the consideration of creation and the vaiious 
signs of God’s power and goodness in nature, in order that, by 
reflection upon them, it might attain to the knowledge of 
God.’*** This attitude towards reason oxiened n wide field for 
s])eculation and inquiry, ‘os]x^cially since the summons of 
Islam to reflection in regard to creaked things was not in any 
way limited or conditioned ; because of the knowledge that 
every sound speculation leads to a belief in God as He is 
described in the Kur’an, without over-emphasizing His 
transcendence or defining His nature 

Inasmuch os belief in the existence of God is a fimdamental 
article of faith, and this belief is founded upon reason, the 
priority of reason in Islam is apparent. He emphasizes this 

^ Rimlahf p. 142 ; Micliol, translation, p. 88 ; cf. Introd., p. xlviii. 

* Ibid., p. 20; Michel, translation, p. 10. Cf. abovo, p. 123. 

* Al-IaWm wa al-NcMrdniyyah^ 3rd od., 1341/1022, p. 48 sqq. 

* Himlahf -pp. 9, 10. Michel, translation, p. 7. Quoted by Horten, 
xiv, 80. 
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thought by sa3nng: ‘Thus in requiring faith in the existence 
and unity of God, Islam depends upon nothing but proof of 
the reason and human thought, which follows its natural 
order; it does not astonish you with miracles, nor extra- 
ordinary occurrences nor heavenly voices. . . . Muslims are 
generally agreed that belief in Cod precedes belief in the 
apostles. It is therefore not proper to arrive at belief in God 
as a result of the words of the proj)hets. On the contrary, one 
must believe in the existence of God before he can believe in 
the possibility of prophecy.*^ 

It is thus the sphere of reason to test the messages and 
credentials of the prophets. It is significant that he attempts 
to give to it full authority in interpreting the revealed text. 
Thus, the secjond principle of Islam he gives as ‘the pre- 
cedence of ivason over the literal meaning of the Divine Law 
in case of conflict l)etween them’. In explanation of this he 
says: ‘There is general agreement among Muslims that in 
ease of conflict between reason and the evident moaning of 
what has been given by tradition (naW), the conclusions which 
have been arrived at by reason are to he given the preference. 
Two possibilities then remain in n^gard to the tradition: 
either, to acknowledge the genuinoiiess of what has been 
given in this way, while confessing inability to understand it, 
Jind if^fligning the matUu* to God and His knowledge ; or to 
interpret the tradition, while observing the laws of language, 
iTi such a way that it will agrei^ in sense with what reason has 
established.’^ In the liimlah he states the same rule, as 
aj) plied to the interpi’ctation of proi)hecy, in a slightly dif- 
ferent manner. Porhai)s this is due to a feeling that a more 
cautious statement is necessary in I’cgard to ]>rophecy, which 
can refer only to the sacred text of the Kur’an, whereas, the 
Divine Law is more inclusive. It is the duty of reason, he 
says, after it has determined that a prophet is to be accepted 
as a true prophet, to believe all that he came to reveal, even 
though the true meaning of it cannot be imderstood. This 
does not mean that something logically impossible must 
be believed. The messages of the prophets cannot contain 
such impossibilities. But if the apparent sense of a passage 

* Al-Ielam wa al-NaKraniyyoJi, p. 61. * Ibid., pp. 64, 66. 

K 
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contains what seems to bo a contradiction, "reason must 
believe that the apparent sense was not intended. It is then 
free to choose between interpreting the passage consistently 
with the rest of the words of the projihet in whose message 
the doubtful passage occurs, and between resigning the matter 
to God and His knowledge.’^ 

In thus reaffirming what he believed to be the fundamental 
attitude of Islam in regard to reason, he was going contrary 
to what had been the established practice among Muslims for 
centuries, namely, iaHid, or the acceptancje of belief on the 
authority of otheu’s, without question or objection. This, 
naturally, was expected of the mass of the people, who were 
held to be incapable of arriving at a reasoned statement of 
belief. Hut it was also the j)rinciple followed by the learned, 
both in their attitude towards religion itself, and in their 
treatment of all the Muslim sciences, as befon^ noted.- 

Against this spirit, Muhammad 'Abduh had to struggle 
during his student days, and he opposed it throughout his 
life. ‘T rais(Ml my voice’, ho says, ‘to fnu^ the mind from the 
chains of belief on authority ‘Islam he says in his 

Risdlah, ‘declares ojx^nly that man was not created to Ix^ led 
by a halter, but that it is his nature to be guided by science 
and by signs of the universe and the indications of events — 
and that teachers are only those who arouse and direct and 
guide into the w^ay of investigation.’^ In his Commentary, on 
chapter ii, verse 243, of the Kur’iin, he says : 

‘How far those* who bclievt? in taklld arc from the guidance of 
the IjLur’an! It proj)ounds its laws in a way that prepares us to 
use reason, and makes us people of insight. ... It forbids us to 
submit to UilcUd. But they command us to follow their W'ords 
blindly ; and if one attempts to follow the Kur’aii and Usage of 
the l*rophet, they oppose him with denial, supposing that in so 
doing they are preserving the rel^ion. On the contrary, nothing 
else but this has vitiated the religion ; and if we continue to follow 
this method of blind acceptance, no one will bo left who holds this 
religion. But if we return to that reason to which God directs us 
in this verse, and other verses like it, there is hope that w*e can 

^ Bimlah, p. 143; Mi<4iol, translaiioii, p. 88; cf. Michel, Introd., p. xlviii. 

® Cf. above, p. 28. * Al-Manar, viii. 892 ; quotod also, xxviii. G88. 

* Rimlah, p. 175 ; Michel, translation, p. 107. 
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revive our religion. Thus it will bo the religion of reason, to which 
all the nations shall have recourse.’^ 'Thus Islam set free the 
authority of the intellect from everything that had kept it in 
chains, and delivered it from all belief on authority that had kept 
it enslaved, and restored it to its kingdom, in which it should rule 
by its judgement and its wisdom; at the same time, submitting 
to God alone in what it does, and coming to a stop within the limits 
imposed by the Divine Law. But there is no limit to what may bo 
done within its limits, and the.rc is no end to the s}>eculation that 
may bo conducted under its sUiiulards.*® 

At the same time*, he does not spare tnmehant criticism, 
and biting sarcasm and ridicule, in discrediting those wht) 
advocate blind accejitancc of beliefs, hearts of. the mass 

of the people’, he says, ‘have Iwen infe(itc‘d by the 'Ulamii 
with the disease of takllfl. Kor the 'Flam a. believe a certain 
thing, and then seek proofs for it : .and they aie not willing to 
ha ve tiie proof be other than agreeable to wdiat they btdievi'. 
If a belief is advanced contrary to their belief, they proetied 
to eombat it, even though this should lead to the negation of 
reason entirely. For most of them believe and then adduce 
their proofs, and seldom do you find any among them who 
adduces their ])roofs in order to believe.’** The j)ages of his 
('ornmentary on the Kurban abound with criticisms of the 
]jrinciplc of belief on authority, and all who advocate it. Any 
utU*raiU!e of the Kur’an which offers any supiKirt for the free 
use of reason or any oi»]»ortunity to ileiiounce. those who 
oppose* it, is employed to the full. Of many examples of this, 
the follow'ing, on (ihaptei* ii, vcm* 1 bO, may be taken as typical. 
The verse reads: ‘The inlid(*Is resemble him who shouteth 
aloud to one who heaix'th no more than a call and a cry! 
Deaf, dumb, blind ; therefore they have no understanding.* 
On this verse he observes ; 

‘This verso clearly announces that belief on authority, without 
reason and guidance, is a characteristic of the godless. For on© 
becomes a believer only w^hen he grasps his religion with reason, 
and comprehends it with his soul, so that he becomes fully con- 
vinced of it. But he who is trained to simply admit, without the 

* AUMandr, viii. 731, 732. 

* Himlah, j). 1 77 ; Michel, translation, p. 108 ; quoted by Horton. Btitrdge, 

xiv. 108. • Bimtftht p. 72; Michel, translation, p. 46. 
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me of reason, and to practice without thinking — even though it be 
something good — he is not to be called a believer. For the design 
of faith is not this, that a man should bo drilled for the good, as 
though he were trained for it like an animal ; rather, that the reason 
and soul of the man should be elevated by knowledge and compre;- 
hension . . . and that he should practice the good, not only for the 
reason that he is thoughtlessly imitating his fathers and ancestors. 
For this reason, the IJ ur’an hero calls the unbelievers “ deaf, dumb, 
blind, who hav(‘ no understan<ling”.’^ 

The principle upon which the advocates of taklid based 
their claims, was that of i-everence foi* the (‘arly generations 
of Muslims, who alone, they asserted, were capable of inter- 
preting Islam. For this T*eason, the right of ijiihdd, or 
independent investigation for the purpose of forming one’s 
own opinion on any matter of religion, was denic^d to later 
generations. Mnljammad 'Abduh, on th«' contrary, claimed 
equal participation of all generations in the* ‘grace-gifts’ ()f 
(k»d, and the right of ijtihdd for the present generation, as 
for all others. Thus he says: 

‘Islam turned aside the hearts of men from exclusive attach- 
ment to customs and jiractices of the fathers, which had been 
handed down from father to son. It attributed folly anil levity to 
those who accej)t blindly the w'ords of their ]jredeccssorH. And it 
called attention to llio fact, that precccl(*nee in jioint of time is not 
one of the signs of knowledge, nor a mark of superiority of intellect 
or intelligeneo : but that the preceding generations and t lu? later 
are on an (^quality so far as eriticHl acaimon and natural abilities 
are (concerned. IndeiMl, the later generations have a kntiwkdge of 
past circumstances, and a rapacity to reflect upon them, and to 
profit by the effects of them in the world, which have survived 
until their times, that tlic fathers and forefathers who preceded 
them did not have.’® 

It is particularly in the treatment of the canon law of 
Islam, that Muhammad *Abduh and his followers demand the 
right of independent investigation. Some further account of 
what they advocate in this direction wdll be given later.® But 

^ Al-Manur, vii. 442. Quoted by Gold/.ihcr, Koranatmltyuny, ji. U04, 
together with other exaini^les. 

^ Ritialah, pp. 170, 177 ; Michel, traiislatiovi, p. lOtt. Goldzihor, Koranawi- 
hgung, pp. 305, 300, gives oxamples from tho Commentary on the J^ur'an. 

■ Cf . below, Chapter VIII. 
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his belief in the necessity of the use of reason, and the right 
of each man to do so in his own way, appears frequently in all 
parts of his writings. He urged tolerance among the adherents 
of the different sects of Muslims, and between Muslims and 
the adherents of other reb'gions.^ In many mattem of inter- 
jiretation and belief ho allowed individual freedom. Thus, at 
the conclusion of his Risalah, he writers : 

‘ If any man believes in the lievered Book and its practical laws, 
but finds difficulty in understanding in its literal sense what it says 
concerning the Unseen World ; and if he, by the use of his reason, 
adopts as his intcTpretation truths for which he adduces proofs, 
while at the same time retaining his belief in a life after death and 
in rew'ords aiid pimishnionts for actions and beliefs ; it being under- 
stood, that his interpretation does not detract anything from 
the value of the threats and promises, and docs not destroy any 
])art of the structure of the Uivinc l^aw jus concerns its imposing of 
responsibility — that man is a true believer, ('ven though it is not 
proper that his example in so interjireting should be followed. 
For in the Divine Law's, regard has been liad to what the ability of 
the commonalty can attain to, not- w liat the intellects of the few’ 
aspire to. And the princijile in this is, tluit faith is assurance in 
one’s belief regarding God, and His aposih's, and the Last Day, 
with no restriction therein except the maintenance of reverence 
for wlijit has been revealed by the propliets.'” 

A linal examph* may be tak(‘n from tht‘ (dose of his jiddross 
to a gatluTing of tin* 'Ulainn of 'runis; \ lujve made thesi* 
leimirks of mine, but hav(' not ink*iidt‘d that those who hear 
them ari^ required to iwcsejit them. ()th(*rwis(‘, I should bc‘ 
acting contrary to the indcj)endenee of thought and freedom 
of opinion which .1 am Jidvoeating. However, 1 do not sup- 
pose that any one of my hearers would luicept them, because 
required to, oven though 1 sought to require it of them. But 
these remarks are an opinion which 1 offer to my hearers, if 
they find it correct, they may accept it; if not, they have 
nought to fear but the l^earing of the hardship of the free man 
in this assembly. And that is a lot in which both they and I 
share.’® 

^ Cf. further below, Chapter VIII. 

^ Riwilah, p. 224; Michel, translation, pp. 1H7, 138. 

^ Te^sir Hurat (U-*afr wa kJiifdb 'dmm, 2nfl ed., Cairo, 1330/1012, p. 02. 
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Religion, and Science. 

It was natural, his attitude towards reason being what it 
was, that he should desire to promote the development of all 
the sciences among the Muslims. For he considered that if 
reason were exercised in study of the phenomena of nature, 
there would i-esult, on the one hand, a knowledge of Clod 
which would be of religious and spiritual benefit ; and on the 
other, a discovery of the secrets of nature which would result 
in many practical benefits. Thus he says: ‘Reflection upon 
the ci-eatt^d world directs, of necessity, to woi-ldly benefits, 
and lights up a path for iho soul to the knowledge of the One 
of whom these benefits are the evidences and Whose light is 
clearly manifest in Ihcm.’i A basic text of the Kur’an in this 
connexion was Surah ii. 27 : ‘He created for you all that is on 
Earth.’ Ri'ference to this verse 1*0010*8 frciquently in his 
writings ; a number of these references have occurR»d in 
quotations already given. There is a remiiniscence of it in 
the way in which he staU*sthe mission of the prophet Muham- 
mad. Part of his mission was, ho says, to summon men ‘to 
know that Clod had (jornmitted to them all that was before 
their eyes in the universe, and had given them power to 
understand it and to ])rofit by it without (jf)ndition or limita- 
tion, exce])t the ]iractice of moderation and the observanei^ 
of the limitations set u]) by the ju.st Divine Law ’.** Again he 
says: ‘Thc^ Kur'an also makes such mention of the origin of 
the universe — of creation, &c . — as to further arouse tlu^ 
intellect to follow^ its natural course in discovering the original 
state of things and the laws which govern them. . . . The 
Kur’an does not restri<!t the mind in these things in any 
resjiect, but in many verses .summons to a consideration of 
the signs of (lod in nature. . . . Thesis verses would total as 
much as half of the Kur’iin.’^ 

Therf^ is thus, essentially, no conflict l)etween religion and 
science. Both are based upon reason, and both to a certain 
extent study the same phenomena, but each with its own 
object in view.*^ Since the Kur’an has encouraged the study 

* Risdlahf p. 55 ; Michel, translation, p. 35. ^ Cf . above, pp. 123, 128. 

* Riaakih, p. 15H; Michel, translation, p. 97. 

* AUIalam wa abNa^niyytUi, pp. 49, 60. ^ Cf . Michel, Introd., p. xlix. 
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of the physical universe, without imposing any limits to such 
study, religion cannot be held to be other than friendly to 
science. Religion, he says, regarded as a check uj)on human 
reason in t)rder to lesstui its errors, ‘is, in this sense, to be con- 
sidered a friend of science, erujouraging the study of the 
secrets of the universe, suitiinoning to regard for established 
truths, and requiring dependence uj)on them in th(^ formation 
of character and the imfirovcmont of actions’.^ In another 
place ho writes : ‘ The world will not come to an end, until the 
promise of God to make His light complete will have been 
fulfilled, and religion will take science by the hand, and they 
will aid onc! another in rectifying both the inb^lkict and the 
heart. ^ 

Such was his r(‘sj»ect for science, that he urges upon his 
fellow Muslims, in all his w'ritings, the duty of th(‘ acquire- 
ment of the sciences in which Western nations excel, in order 
to be able to cornix^te with these nations. In one of his early 
articles in Al-Ahrdm, he wrote: ‘Wc see no i-eason for their 
l)]’ogi*cs8 to wealth and jiower exce])t the advancement of 
education and the sciences among them. Our first duty, then, 
is to endeavour with all our might and main to spread these 
sciences in our country.’^ On the other hand, it is only ns the 
hearts of the ]XJople are purified, and th(*ir souls uplifted, and 
their characU'rs (ennobled, by a return to the true Islam that 
they c;an ho]K' for success in tliis eomfM*titio!i with other 
nations. This is a fn*(pj(uit note in th<* writings of Muhammad 
'Abduh, and also of his followers, j)articularly in Al-Mmmr. 
The following is a. characteristic statcunent: ‘The Muslims, if 
their characters are disciplined by thfur religion, can com [Kite 
with Kuropeans in the acquirement of the simimujcs and educa- 
tion, and equal them in civilization.’* 

Tlie frequent references in the Kur'an to the })henomena of 
nature afford him many opiK)rtunities, in his comment on 
these passages, to jiress home the duty of the study of the 
natural sciences. Thus, in connexion with Surah ii. 159, after 
paying his respects to those who, ‘in the name of religion, set 

^ Al-Mandr, viii. 802. 

* AUIulSm wa al-Ntufraniyj/ah, p. 134, quoted by Michel, p. xlix. 

■ Cf. ttbovo, p. 39. * Tarikh, ii. 480. 
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themselves against the pursuit of an education in natural 
science and showing how the study of nature rather than 
dialectic speculation, leads to the knowledge of God, he con- 
cludes : * God has sent down two books : one created, which is 
nature, and one revealed, which is the Kur’an. The latter 
leads us to investigate the former by means of the intelligenoe 
which was given to us. He who ol^ys, will become blessed ; 
he who turns away, goes towards destruction.*^ In connexion 
with the study of the natural sciences, perfection in the 
technical sciences is also urged in order that Muslim nations 
may be prepared for the eventuality of war in defence of their 
rights. Thus, in connexion with Surah iii. 200, he quotes 
Surah viii. 60-2, which read: ‘Or if thou fear treachery from 
any people, render them the like. . . . Make ready then against 
them what force ye can, and strong squadrons whereby ye 
may strike terror into the enemy of God and your enemy.* 
From these verses he deduces the principle that ‘the un- 
believers must he fought with the same means which they 
emjdoy for fighting against Islam. It is included in this, that 
one must rival them in our time in the manufacture of cannon 
and rifles, of warships and airships, and other lands of imple- 
ments of war. This all makes jierfection in the technical and 
natural sciences to be an inescapable duty of the Muslims, for 
only by this means can military preparedness be attained. 

Muhammad ' Abduh’s own grounding in the modern sciences 
was not profound, as might naturally be exjiectcd of one 
whoso scholastic training was that of an Azhar shaikh, and 
whose acquaintance with modem science was acquired out- 
side of the school-room and largely by his own efforts, after he 
had been inducted into the study of it by Jamal al-Dln.“ Yet 
he shows considerable familiarity with modem developments 
in a number of flolds, especially those which concerned his 
interpretation of the Kur’an and his efforts in defence of 
Islam. At the same time, he is in some respects surprisingly 
backward, as Horten has x)ointcd out ; as in maintaining, for 
example, that the mountains solidify the earth and form its 

^ Al-Ma-nur, vii. 292. Cf. full quotation in Goldziher, KomnaiiaUgwny, 
pp. 362, 363. 

* Al-Mandr, xii. 408, 400. Quoted by Ooldziher, op. oit., p. 364. 

3 Cf. above, p. 34. 
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basis, and prevent the interior fluxing material from escaping ; 
that the sea covers hell, as scientific investigation shows and 
volcanic eruption confirms , &c Ini llustration of his informa- 
tion in matters of science, and, at the same time, of the way 
in which he used this information in his interpretation of the 
!Kur’an, the following examples are given. 

On Surah ii. 18, 19 : ‘A storm cloud out of heaven, big with 
darkness, thunder and lightning,’ &c., he writes ; 

‘The truth about lightning and thunder and the storm cloud 
and the reasons for their occurrence, is not among the subjects 
investigated by the JCur’an, because this belongs to the science of 
nature and the happenings of the atmosphere, which it is possible 
for men to know' by their own exertions and does not dopmid upon 
inspiration. The external plienomena only of things are men- 
tioned in the !^ur’an, to incite consideration and supply proofs 
and direct the reason to the study by which the understanding 
and reason will be strengthened. The knowledge? of the universe 
waxes and wanes among xieoples, and differs with differences of 
time ; for example, lieoplc once believcil that lightning was caused 
by material bodies, &c. ... In the present day it appears that 
there is in the universe a fluid substance called electricity, some of 
the f'ffects of which are seen in the telegraph, t(‘lephone, tram- 
cars, electric lights in houses and streets,’ &c. Tlien follows a 
tleseriptiou of tlie way in which electric lights are caused by the 
meeting of positive and negative currents, an explanation of the 
occurrence of lightning and thunder, and the use of the lightning 
rod, &c.“ 

Aga?!!, questions affecting modem medicine ai-e raised in 
the interpretation of Huruh ii. 270: ‘They who sw^allow down 
usury shall arise (in the Resurrection) only as he ariseth 
whom Satan hath infected by his touch.’ 

‘The common interpretation’, he says, ‘refers this to the Resur- 
rection, at which time, says Tradition, those given to usury will 
arise as epiloctics. But the connexion says nothing to indicate a 
reference to the Resurrection ; whereas this interpretation depends 
upon Tradition, and is like most other traditional interpreta- 
tions in being invented to explain a difficult passage which the 

^ Beitr&get xiv. 106. Ooldziher, Koranaualegungt p. 366, romarks: 'He 
is indeed saturated through euid through with the ideas which he acquired 
during his sojourn in Europe, and olso later from literature.* 

* Al‘ManSr, iv. 334 sqq. Cf. Goldzihor, Koranaualegung, p. 350. 
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interpreters did not understand. But the suggestion of Ibn* Atiyah 
is nearer the truth : they shall arise, that is, in their ordinary move- 
ments, as the one whom Satan hath infected, &c., that is, liko an 
epilectic. The nervous irregular movements of the usurer indicate 
his intense absorption in gain by resorting to other than natural 
means of increase. The disorderf^ and irregular character of his 
motions suggests the comparison with the epilectic.* Then is 
given a possible reconciliation of this view with the traditional 
view regarding the J^esurrection. 

‘The comparison in this verso’, he continues, ‘is based on the 
idea prevalent among the Arabs, that an epileptic had boon 
touched by Satan, an idea that had become proverbial with them. 
The verse does not confirm, nor does it deny, the truth of the idea 
expressed in the comparison, that is, that the epilectic has actually 
been touched by Satan and that his condition is due to that. The 
'Ulama differ. The Mu’tazilitcs hold that Satan has no other 
influence over man than suggestion, others held that epilepsy is 
Ins work. Physicians to-day consider it a nervous disease which 
can bo treated as similar diseases, by drugs and other modern 
methods and, some say, by suggestion. This is not an indisputable 
proof that the unseen creatures called “Jinn” cannot possibly 
have any sort of connexion wdth persons disposed to epilepsy, so 
that under certain conditions they might be the cause of it. The 
'Ulama say that the Jinn are living bodies which cannot bo scien 
The “Manar” has said more than once that it is permissible to say 
that the minute living bodies which to-day have been made known 
by the microscope and are called microbes, may possibly be a 
.species of the iJinn. It }ia.s betui proven that tlu* microbes are the 
cause of most diseases. . . . However, we Muslims are for1;unately 
under no necessity of disputing with science or the findings of 
medicine regarding the correctiem of a few traditional interj^reta- 
tions. The ICur’an itself is too elevated in character to be in opposi- 
tion to .science. 

Nor have certain particular questions tliat have been 
raised by modern science, such as (questions e-oncerning the 
cu’igins of th(‘ universiJ and of natural life, been ju^glected. 
'Abduh endeavours to deal with the origin of the human race 
as stated in the Kur’an, for example, in a way that is capable 
of harmonization with Darwinian views. The definite state- 
ment of Surah iv. 1, requires careful handling: ‘O men! fear 

' vl/-Manar, ix. 3.34, 335. Cf. Ooldziher, op. cit., pp. 350 sqq. 
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your Lord who hath created you of one man {nafa, soul) and 
of him created his wife and from these twain hath spread 
abroad so many men and women.* He begins with a dis- 
cussion of the addi*css, ‘O men!’ It is generally hold that 
Surahs beginning with this form of address belong to the 
Meccan i)eriod. But Shaikh 'Abduh holds that the addn^ss 
is general, no one group or i)coj)le being j>articularized. By 
one ‘soul’ is not intended exi^ressly by the text nor by the 
literal meaning a reference to Adam. It is thus jwssible for 
each ]:)e()ple or group to intc^rjiret it of their own origin accord- 
ing to their own beliefs. Those who think that all are descended 
from Adam can refer it to him ; and those who think that each 
race has its own progenitor, can refer it to him. 

Among the indications of the context that Adam is iiotinbmdfHl, 
is the general and indefinite way in which the descendants are 
referred to: ‘many men and women’. It would have been more* 
fitting if Adam liad been intended to say, ‘all men and women’, 
h’nrther, since the address is general to all peoples, many of whom 
know nothing about Adam and Eve, how could such a particular 
reference be intended ? The origin of the human race from Adam 
is a history derived from the Hebrew^s, whereas the Chinese, for 
examxde, have a ditferent tradition. Science and investigation 
into the history of mankind have discredited the Hebrew tradi- 
tion. And w'e Muslims are not obliged to believe the account of 
the Jews, even though it be traced back to Moses : for we have no 
confidence that it is from th(* Tawrah (Hooks of Moses) and that 
it has remained as Moses gave it. . . . ‘ Goil has left hen* the matter 
of the soul from which he created men indefinite, so let us leave it. 
in it.8 indcfinitcuiess. Then if what Eiuopean investigatiOrs are 
saying, that each race has its own ])rogenitor, be proven, that will 
not be derogatory t<^ tlu* Bur’an n.s it w’ould be to the Tawrah 
because of its greater dcfinitencjss.’ He concludes : ‘ I should like* 
to know what tliose who believe that the question is decided by 
the wording of the Kur’an would say concerning one who is con- 
vinc(!d on scientific grounds that mankind is from several origins 't 
Would they say, if ho wislunl to become a Muslim but did not wish 
to give up his scientific conviction, that his faitli is not valid and 
his Islam is not to be accepted, even though ho is convinced that 
the Kur’an is from God, and that there is no text conflicting with 
his conviction ? 

^ Al-ManaVt xii. 483 sqq. ; Goldziher, i>p. cit., pp. 358, 359. 
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In like manner, room ia found in the Kur’an for the prin- 
ciples of ‘the struggle for existence ’ and ‘the survival of the 
fittest These ai*e recognized as belonging to the category of 
the laws of Cod in nature and in human history. It will be 
convenient, therefore, to give a word at this point to the 
question of natural law, which is a matter to which frequent 
allusion is made in the writings of Muhammad *Abduh and 
his disciples. Those familiar with the orthodox theology of 
Islam will recognize that there is no place in it for natural law 
in the scientific; sense, because of the absolute predominance 
assigned to the will of God os the immediate active cause of all 
existence and all that happens and the maintenance of all 
things ill existence by continued creation.^ But ‘Abduh, 
while not abating essentially the pre-omirumee of the will of 
God as the immediate cause of things, yet finds in the phrase 
which occurs a number of times in the Kur'ilii, namely, ‘the 
Usage, or Custom, {Sunnuh) of God’, an expression of the 
idea of natural law.- The basal text in this connexion and the 
one most frequently quoted is Surah xxxiii. 02: ‘Such hath 
been the Custom (Sunuali) of God with those who lived before 
them ; and no change canst thou find in the (Justom of (^od ’ ; 
or the similar verse, Surah xxxv. 43: ‘Look they then for 
aught but God's Custom with reference to the jK'oples of old ? 
Tliou shalt not find any change in the (Custom of God,— Yea, 
thou shalt not find any variableness in the (kistoiu of God.^ 

The foregoing verses refer jiarticidarly to (iod’s dealing 
with men, but the idea of law is also ax>plicd genci'ally to 
nature. Thus the following statement : ‘ I’lie uni v(*i so has laws 
(sunnah, plural sunan) in the com]X)sition of pr(*cious stones 
and the rocks, in the growing of iilants, in tlic life; of animals, 
in the assembling of bodies and their scattering, in their com- 
position and dissolution. This is what we designates as the 
secondary origin.’ In discussions of nature and of astronomy, 

^ Vnlet for oxauiplu, Uio stutomciit of tliu AHh'arito poBilioiiH in Mac- 
donald, Development of Mualim Theology ^ pp. 201 sqq. 

* An idea of the Higniiicance of the word 'sunnah’ may be had, if it is 
recalled that the 'UHage {Sunnah) of the Prophet', that in to say, hia 
general practice as it may be gathered from what ho did and said and 
approved, either explicitly or implicitly, ia one of the recognized baaea of 
Mualim canon law. 
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these laws are treated as matters of scientific fact. But more 
frequent attention is given to the laws of society. Thus the 
same statement continues : ‘ Mankind has special laws (mnan) 
in their social life, by which they are governed. Thus their 
strength and weakness, wealth and poverty, might and 
humiliation, domination and subjection, life and death, all 
these furnish illustrations which should induce men to obey 
the laws of God. Those who* live according to the laws of God 
continue to be the ones who hold the widest dominion of all 
the nations.’* The Kur’an was the first l)Ook k) take account 
of these laws of society. To ignore these laws or to disobey 
them is futile. No nation that has ever done so has been a 
dominant nation. Thus on Siirah xiii. 12: ‘Verily God does 
not change the state of a |)eople until they change their own 
state,’ he says: ‘Nations have not. fallen from their greatness 
nor have their names been wijied off the slate of existence, 
c\oe])t after they have departc'd from those laws which God 
j)rescribed with supreme wisdom. God will not change the 
state of a people from might and power and wealth and peace, 
until that peojile change their own state of intellectual know- 
ledge and correctness of thinking and perception, and con- 
sideration for the works of God towards previous nations who 
went astray from the ])ath of (h)d and therefore })erished. 
Ruin overtook t hem because they turned aside from the law 
of justice and the path of insight and wisdom . . . and chose 
to livci in falsehood rather than die in the aid of the truth.’- 
'flu? i-ewson why Muslims have fallen a prey to other nations 
is bec;ause they have neglected to obey the injunction of the 
Kur’an to study the laws to which it jKjints the way. It is of 
no avail for them to plead that they are Muslims, or even 
pious Muslims ; it is not a matter of piety alone. Thus Surah 
iii. 117 indicates ‘that God will not destroy a nation on ac- 
count of its idolatry, if otherwise it does justice and observes 
the rules of progress '.® 

In connexion with Surah ii. 24l>-63, which contain the 
story of Saul and David and the war against the Philistines, 

* Al-Mandr^ ix. r»4, 66. The statement is in reality by Mul.iainmad 
Ilashid Hid&f but gives in succinct form the ideiui of Muhammad *Abdiih. 

* TarXkK ii. 323, 324. * AhMannr, ix. 66. 
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a series of 'general sociological laws of the Kur’an’ is given. 
These have to do with the political affairs of nations and their 
general progress. One of the laws, drawn from verse 252: 
‘ Were it not for the restraint of one by means of the other, 
imposed on men by God, verily the earth had been utterly 
corrupted ’, is : ‘ God’s restraint of men by setting some against 
others is a part of his general laws, and it is what is referred 
to to-day as the "struggle for existence”. War is said to be 
natural among men for it is part of the struggle for existence. 
But God’s restraint of men is not confint^d to war but includes 
all forms of struggle which require contest and victory. This 
is not a discovery made by the materialists of the present 
day.* Another law is suggested by the clause ‘ verily the earth 
had been corrupted'. I'his confirms the lnw which scientists 
have called ‘natural selection’ or 'survival of the fittest'. 
This is evident from the fact that the pres(‘rvation of the 
earth from corruption is the result of the contest between 
different peoples, that is, the mutual struggle' is the (jause of 
the survival of the truth and of uprightness’.^ The same 
principles are deduced from other jjassages. Many a]>plica- 
tions of these principles arc found ; tis in the following : ' Dif- 
ferences of views |:egarding the universe are only the result 
of the struggle of truth with falsehood. But the truth must be 
vi(^torious and prevail over falsehood, by means of the co- 
oi)eration of thoughts or by the conquest of strong thoughts 
over the weak.’^ 

It was 'Abduh’s firm conviction that the s])irit. of Isilam, as 
truly conceived, was tolerant of all scientific investigation. 
In his writings in defence of Islam, he maintains that it has 
been more tolerant in the past than has Christianity f and in 
his Biadlah he quotes with approval the words of a Euro}X)an 
writer, whose name ho does not mention, who ascribes the 
rise of the spirit of investigation in Europe in the sixteenth 
century to the influence of Islam At the same time, he 
laments the rigidity of Islamic thought in the present day, 
and censures the spirit of those who forbid modem learning 

* Taftnr al-Mandr, ii. 483 sqq, ; also in Al-Manur, viii. 02'.), 930; ff. 
Goldziher, op. cit., pp. 355, 356. 

" RieSlafi, p. 55 ; Michel, translation, p. 35. ’ Cf . above, pp. 90 sqq. 

* Ris&laJi^ p. 178; Michel, translation, p. 109. 
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and modem thought. But ho is sanguine in his belief that the 
present state of affairs will pass. ‘The light of this Glorious 
Book (the Kui’an), which has been followed by science 
whithersoever it has gone, East or West, must once more 
return to full manifestation ; and this Book will rend the veils 
of error, and it will return again to its original jjlace in the 
hearts of the Muslims, and will find a resting })lacc there. 
And science will follow it ; since science is its tme friend , which 
associates with it only, and depends upon it alonc.’^ 

^ Al-Ittldm im al-NmdnIyyah, p. 132. 



CHAPTER VII 


MUHAMMAB 'ABDUH: DOCTRINES 
Exposition of Doctrines, 

Doctrine of Ood. 

I T has been remarked before that the earliest thought of 
Muhammad 'Abduh regarding the nature of God was 
pantheistic in its character.^ In AUwdridat, he maintained 
the doctrine of the unity of all existence. Just as ‘the house 
is one state possible to the parts of which it is composed and 
one of the ways in which they may be considered ; and the 
tree is one stage in the life of the seed and one of its states ; 
and the waves are one stage of the sea and one of its states’, 
so the universe in all the aspects of its existence is but an 
expression of the existence of God. ‘Wo sa3^ there is no exis- 
tence except his existence, and no attribute except his attri- 
butes. Ho is the Existent One, and other than He is non- 
existent.’- Since ‘perfection is existence, and imperfection is 
non-existence’, He is perfection itself, being entirely free from 
non-existence and having fully attained to His own self- 
realization. ‘He is perfection in Himself, since He has no 
non-existence in any of His aspects ; and all jHirfcction is the 
manifestation of His perfection. Since the varying pheno- 
mena of nature are but manifestations of His own being. He 
knows all things by His knowledge of Himself (i.e. IJis self- 
consciousness) ; for His knowledge and His essence are iden- 
tical. ‘You must therefore say that His knowledge is His 
very essence, and He by His essence is His very knowledge. 
. . . So, as His essence is one in itself, and multiplicity takes 
place t)nly in the world of manifestations, so thus His know- 
ledge of all things is one in itself, and its multiplicity is in the 
world of manifestations.’ But the fact that the outward 
phenomena are so manifold, should not obscure the essential 
identity of knowledge and being. ‘For the sea, did it have 

^ Cf. above, p. 40. 

* Tdnkh^ ii. 13; cf. Horten, BeUrdge^ xiv. 04. On the subject of the 
doctrine nf God, as a whole, cf . Horten, op. cit., pp. 02 sqq. ; also, Michel, 
pp. Iv. sqq. • Tdrikh li. 13. 
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knowledge of itself, would not need another knowledge with 
which to have knowledge of its waves. 

In the same treatise, ho maintains, as against Al-Ash'arl, 
that the knowledge of God extends to the essence of things, 
since He is their cause, and does not embrace simply their 
outward manifestations ; and, as against the disciples of the 
philosophers, that He has a knowledge of jiarticulars and not 
simply of universals. He also denied the doctrine of the 
mystics, that time is a form of the existence of God, and 
thendoro all things in time arc prtisent bchu’e Him. Rather, 
He knows all things by His knowledge of Himself.® Further, 
he argues against the thesis of those who followed the teaching 
of the philosophers, that His knowledge concerning particu- 
lars w'as by mt^ans of the formation of mental images, or con- 
eei)ts, within Himself. Rather, he maintains, He knows 
things by His knowledge of His essence, which is His essence 
itself.''* 

In his later Rimlah , however, there is no trace of this earlier 
pantheistic teaching. He states the argument for the exist- 
ence of God whi(;h is derived from the contingency of things, 
as it has been taken over by the Muslim theologians from their 
philosophers, who, in turn, borrowed it from the Greek 
philosophers. I’his argument is based on the recognition that 
all things must have a cause ; but this cause must, in turn, 
have a cause ; an<l thus the mind is led, by a chain of (sauses, 
to affirm a final First (Jause, which is Self-existent Necessary 
ikying, existing from all eternity, which is the cause of all 
things.^ This line of reasoning is (jonfirnied by a study of the 
harmony and order which exist in the universe, and the 
evidence of the linking u]) of causes and their efTects, all 
fumisliing manifestations of wisdom and design. Reason is 
thus led to believe in a Divine Creator, who is necessarily 
(ixistent, knowing, wise, omnipotent, and even to assert the 
unity of the Creator, in correspondence with the unity of the 
order seen in existing things. *Is it possible that simple 
coincidence, which is called Chance, should be the source of 

' Tarikh, ii. 17. 18. * Ibid., pp. 15-17. C£. Horten, op. cit., pp. 95. 96. 

* Ibid., p. 15. 

* Riaalah, pp. 29 sqq. ; Michul, tranHlatiuii, pp. 2 

L 
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this orderly system, and the originator of those rules upon 
which the things of the universe, whether important or in- 
significant, are based ? 

Certain of the attributes of the Creator are discoverable by 
reason. They have also been confirmed by revelation. These 
are: priority, that is, existoice from all eternity; con- 
tinuance, that is, existence to all eternity ; the impossibility 
of composition in His essence ; life, knowledge, will, power, 
unity. These are all arrived at by reason and proof : for ex- 
ample, knowledge is necessary on a priori grounds and is sup- 
ported by the evidence of order and harmony in the universe.* 
He argues for the unity of God, on the ground that, were 
there moi*e than one Necessarily Existent Being, their deeds 
would be at variance because the knowledge and the will of 
each would not be identical with the knowledge and will of 
the others. Thus there would be conflict and confusion in the 
universe, and its order would be subverted, indeed, all order 
would be impossible. Still further, the existence of any con- 
tingent things would be irax)08sible ; for these things would 
necessarily be brought into existence in accordance with the 
conflicting knowledge and wills of the su{)posed Creators, and 
thus each separate thing would necessarily have a number of 
existences, which is impossible. Thus the Kur’an says: ‘If 
there were in them (the heavens and the earth) gods other than 
Allah, they would have been corrupted,* Surah xxi. 22. But 
this corruption does not exist, as is known by intuition.-* 
Besides these attributes which can be known by reason, 
there are others which cannot be so known, although they 
are not contrary to reason. These have been revealed by the 
Kur’an. They are : speech, and hearing. 

We know, and must believe, that God possesses these 
attributes. But how He possesses them, and whether they 
arc identical with His essence or separate from it, and many 
other questions which theologians have discussed at great 
length, cannot be known by human intellects and ai-e not 
to be investigated. Thus with a brief reference, ‘from a dis- 


* RiacHaht p. 43 ; Michel, translatiun, p. 20. And cf. above, p. 128. 
^ Ibid., p. 41 ; Michel, translation, p. 27. 

’ Ibid., p. 48; Michel, translation, p. 31. 
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tance’, to use his own phrase, he dismisses some of the major 
questions which have troubled Muslim theologians,^ However, 
the orthodox position regarding these attributes is reaffirmed : 
although they may bo similar in name to attributes and quali- 
ties ascribed to human beings, they are in reality not the same 
in nature. * God does not resemble any of His creatures, and 
there is no relation between them and Him, except that He is 
the one who brought them into existence, and they belong to 
Him and will return to Him.'* The expressions, ‘ hands’,* face’, 
'settling Himself upon the throne’, &c., which are used by the 
Kur’an, are metaphors which were understor)d without diffi- 
(Milty by the Arabs to whom th(‘y wore addressed.* A simple 
statement of l>eliof, he gives in the following: ‘'J’hat which 
faith i-equires tis to beiliove, is to know that He is existent, and 
that He does not resemble crijatcd things ; that He isete/ nal, 
without beginning and without (uid ; that H«'. is living, knowing, 
willing, pow(*rfiil ; that He is unique in being the One whose 
('xistciKje is necessary, unique in the i)erfection of His 
attributes, unique in the creation of His creaturcs ; and that 
He is a si^eakcr, a hearer, a seer, and possesses the related 
attributes which the Divine I^aw has mentioned by name.’^ 

God acts always of free choice, wliich is based upon His 
knowledge, His will, and His jjower. None of His acts, nor 
any part of the course which He pursues with His ci-eatures, 
f)roceed from Him as blind causality, or as something 
re(|uired by existence, without consciousness and will on 
His part. He is not required to have rt^gard for what is best 
foi* the universe, in a way that would oblige Him to follow 
a certain course of action, the omission of which would sub- 
ject Him to censure. Rather, the order of the universe and 
what is best for it in the highest degree, are determined for 

* I’f. abcivc, |>. 1 19. 

^ liisdUiht p. IHH; Miolutl, traiiHlutioii, p. J04; uImo, j). 22.‘i, Miuh»l, p. I.'t7. 
'I’his Huenns to Iw the Htatoiuent A^’luch hn adopts. JJiit there is an t^arlior 
.Mt,Htnriient winch differs somewhat from tins. lie says: "riio Qur'an 
(If 'scribes God by attributos which, thoiigii netiror to transcendence than 
descTiptions of former gonerations, yet partake with human, attributes, either 
in name or in genus {jina), such as power, choice, hearing, sight.’ ‘In this’, 
says Rashid Ri(^, ‘he has chosen the first of two views which aro hold ’, p. 9 ; 
Michel, p. 7, Cf . Horten, op. cit., p. 79, n. 6. 

* RiaSlahf p. 169 ; Michel, translation, p. 104. ^ Ibid., p. 57 ; Michel, p. 36. 
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Him by the fact that the univerae is a consequence (alkar) of 
Necessary Existence, which is the most perfect existence. 
The perfection of the universe is only a consequence of the 
perfection of the Creator In another ]>laco, he affirms that 
God’s acts, such as creation, sustenance, &c., are character- 
ized by contingency, that is, are neither required by reason 
nor prohibited. None of His acts are incumbent ujK)n Him, 
not even by any necessity in His own natur(\2 

On the question whether the Kur’an is identical with (hjd s 
attribute of speech and therefore eternal find uncreate?d, 
a question which has received bitt^er and acrimonious discus- 
sion in Islam, which has led even to i)ersecution, 'Abduh 
maintained in the first edition of his liisCilah thc'it the Kur’iin 
was created. Hut his friend, Muhammad Mahmud ShankitT, 
I’eminded him that this statement was not in accord with the 
orthodox Iwlief, which is that the spc(‘ch of (^od as an attri- 
bute, of which the ideas of the Kur'an are an expression, is 
eternal, but that the manifestations of it, including the words 
of the Kur’an which are j)ronounce(l and rcfid, an* ereatcid. 
Shaikh ‘Abduh deferred to this (jriticism, and in subsequent 
editions a statement was included which accorded with the 
accepted position. In the lifth edition, however, all discusKion 
of the question is omitted, and only the following brief state- 
ment occurs: ‘The Kur’an declared that it is the speech of 
God. Now the source of the s|jee<*h which procecnls from (iod 
must necessarily 1 m* one of His attributes, eternal by reason 
of His eternity. 

Doctrine of Man. 

Something has abxMidy been said of the origin of man.^ 

' RiJtnlah, pp. 4r>, 4(i; trunslaiiuti, j). 30. Micliol (Tritroil., p. Ixii) 

puiiitK <}i]L that in thus regarding (h(‘ prinri))lo of causality from tlu; point 
of viow, Tud. of physic-al but of moral iiefossity, ho is following a thosis of tho 
later AshUirito thoologians, which is intermediary hotwoon tho views of 
Ash'ar! and those of tho Mirtuzilitos. 

® Ibid., p. fiS; Miehol, tninslation, p. .37. I’lio phrase whieli ho usos to 
descrilH! eontingoiioy is ^Hjieciul possibility’ (al-imkrln cU-khdss)^ a itirm used 
by Aviconna. Cf. Horton, BcUrdget xiv. 98. 

‘ Ibid., p. 50; Michel, translation, p. 33. The iioltt on p. 50, together 
■with Al-ManCir^ i. 405, 400, givo an account- of tho chaiigo of text. Cf. 
Michel, p. Ivin; liv.itrafjVy xiv. 98. * Cf. above, pp. 138, 139. 
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He was created by God, but not necessarily as a single pair 
from whom all the race of man is descended. Ptefcrcnce may 
Ix) made to the conception elaborated in his earliest tieatiso, 
that the individual souls of men are radiations of the uni- 
versal souls, which are divided into four classes.’ Hut nothing 
of this apj)cars in his later works. 

Man he says in the Risdlah, has always been greatly intrigued 
l)y the question of his own soul. He has tried to discover its nature, 
and its relation to the body which it inhabits. But with all that 
lie has been able to Icam concerning it, its real nature still eludes 
him.® But ho has an inherent consciousness which he shares with 
all mankind, of all religions and even of no religion, with few 
i*x(!exJtion8, that the soul of man does not suffer extinction after 
death ; that it is immortal, although there is no gc^noral agreement 
regarding the nature of the existence wduch is vouchsafed to it 
after dc^ath. Nevertheless, this consciousness is so widespread, 
among all classes and conditions of mem, that it cannot Ik? ex- 
plained as an aberration of the intellect nor a delusion of the 
imagination. Tt is one of the instincts which are peculiar to human 
kind. There are those, of course, wh^ deny this feeling, just as 
there arc those wiio deny the sufficieney of reason and thought as 
guides to action and bedief, wbo dtmy the* c'xistt*ncc of the world 
except in the imagination, who doubt everything, even the fact 
tijat they doubt. But this does not impair the correctness of tin* 
gcmeral instinct that reason and thought are tlu? corner-stones of 
life and existence uji to the end of the ax»poinU‘d jjeriod of life. In 
like manner, men’s miii(is are eonsejoiis of the instinct, and thedr 
s(juls have the* f(»eling, that this brief life is not the end of man's 
existence, but that he will lay aside his body just as he lays aside 
his clothes, and will continue to exist in another stage, even 
though he does not comprehend its exact nature. This is an 
intuition which w'tdlnigh rivals an axiomatic truth in clearness. 
It causes ev('ry soul to be conscious that it was crc'ated with the 
capacity to receivt? limitless knowledge in iiiiiumerablc ways, that 
it as])ires to enjoyment-s without limit- and without eiul, and that 
it is ]u*ei)ared for degrees of pei-feetion that also ar<‘ without limit. 
On the other hand, it is exposed to the sutTerings of passion, and 
struggles against wandering desires, and illnesses which afidict the 
body, and wrestlings against- many otluT kinds of requirements 


' Tfirlkh, ii. 20 Hortoii, op. fit., pp. UU, 100, gives a brief account. 
“ Cf. above, p. 118. 
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and needs. The soul which is conscious 'of all these things, is led 
by its intuition to apprehend that the Creator has but apportioned 
its capacities to its needs in existence, that His treatment has not 
been purposeless nor inconsequential. Inasmuch, therefore, as it 
has the capacity to rcc6iy:e an infinite amount of knowledge and 
pain and enjoyment aiubperfection, it is not fitting that its exis- 
tence should be limited to a brief period of days or ycars.^ 

God endowed man with physical senses, by which to appre- 
hend what is necessary for his self -pi-eser vat ign and self- 
advantage ; and with reason, which is the guiding and con- 
trolling i)ower, by which he distinguishes the right from tho 
wrong, and what is harmfql from what is beneficial.* He has 
endowed him also with an emotional nature, l)y which to 
apprehend thc^ feelings and desires which take jdace in his 
soul. Man needs both reason and emotion. The two react on 
one another ; true knowledge rectifies the emotions, and the 
latter, when sound, are one of Hie strongest aids to knowledge. 
At times there may seem to be conflict between intellecit and 
emotion ; as when ono' apjirehends by his intelletjt the danger 
of a certain act, yet do^s it in obedieiwje to his emotional 
nature. Yet, in reality, there is no conflict betw'ecn them. 
What was held to be a conviction of the intcflleot, was only a 
form derived from others and was not based on real know- 
ledge ; or what was held to be an instinctive feeling, was due 
to imagination or inherited custom.** 

The needs of men, as well as their capaciti(‘s, dill’er in 
races and in individuals, in endless degrees of variation, 
according to i-ace, climate, and condition. But all men iiossess, 
in some degree, the powers of memory, imagination, and 
reflection.'’ Man wiis created to choose what is best and most 
advantageous. But since he was created gregarious by 
nature and capable of imlividual and coi'porate peiiection by 
gradual practice and co-o|X!nttion ; and since practice is only 
possible by knowledge, and knowledge only by acquisition, 
man was in danger of being ignorant of the varying aspects 
of good and evil, advantage and harm, whether in the case 

' Jiisalah, pp. 98 Bqq. ; Michol, traiiHlatioii, pp. 01 sqq. 

^ Al-Matiar, ix. 159, comment on Surah xcv. 4.' ’ 

* Al-lsldm wa al-Nasraniyyah, p. 136. 

* JiiadUih, p. 82 ; Michel, trani^tion, p. 52. 
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of individuals or peoples. And ignorance degrades men. Thus 
both individuals and groups did harm to themselves when 
they thought they were doing good. By nature they were 
seeking the truth in which consisted their advantage, but 
their reason erred in defining useful truths and distinguishing 
them from harmful ones. Thus falsehood is not a character- 
istic of man by nature, but it is one of the accidents which 
adhere to him by reason ‘of his being a person of will and 
choice in his actions and his knowledge. But ho needs 
revealed religion to come to the aid of nature and reason.^ 
Man was created surrounded by passions, encompassed by 
desires, shackled by purposes — a captive in their power. Ho 
thinks only that is good which they approve, and beautiful 
which th^ admire. This is a ms^tter which is wellnigh 
natural and instinctive. Man cannot overcome them, nor 
free himself from them. If, infrequently, their power can be 
lessened — although this is not within the powder of every one 
— yet no one can do so, except he whose concerns have been 
widened and his impulses piuified, so that he can ward off 
these attractive and comj)elling powers by means of various 
instrumentalities, cho.sen according to the end in view\® 
Man thus appears as a creatures of contradictions. *Man is 
a strange being. He ascends by the power of his reason to Ihtj 
highest planes of the World of the Unseen (al-malakui). 
He rejujhcs up by his thought to the most elevated truths 
eonccrnitig the World of Divine Onmipotc'iice (al-jabariit). 
He matches his ])ower8 against the forces of the widest uni- 
verse, w'hich ai’e too great to la* contended with. But he also 
belittles himself, and cowers and abases himself to the lowest 
degree of humiliation and submission, whenever any matter 
ju’esents itself to him, the cause of wliich he does not know, or 
thti origin of which ho does not comprehend.’-^ 

With respect to their essential nature, their inherent rights, 
and their relation to God, all men are on a piano of absolute 
equality. This Was the teaching of the Prophet.** This state- 
ment includes women also, who are, in all these respects, on 

* AhManSr; ix. 69. Cf . further, oft the need for prophecy, below, p. 166. 

■ TdHkh,ii. 210, 211. Biadlah^p. 116; Michel, translation, p. 72. 

* Ibid., p. 166; Michel, translation, p. 00. 
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an equality with men. This is taught in the Kur’an, as, for 
example, in Surah iii. 193: ‘I will not suffer the work of any 
among you that worketh, whether male or female, to be 
lost.* 

The passage shows, sa3rB Muhammad 'Abduh in his comment, 
that the decisive point in escape from punishment, and success in 
excellence of reward, consists only in performing the works in 
proper manner and in sincerity. It shows also that men and women 
are equal before God in the matter of reward, wh(?n they are equal 
in their works. The reason for this equality is, according to this 
passage, that ‘ the one is the issue of the other ’. There is, therefore, 
no difference between them in regard to humanity, and no superi- 
ority of ont! over the other in works. ‘Any one w'ho know^s how all 
nations before Islam gave preference to the man^ and made the 
woman a mere chattel and plaything of the man, and how some 
religions give precedence to the man simply because he is a man 
and she a woman, and how some people consider the woman as 
incapable of religious reBj)onsibility and as }>osHeHHing no immortal 
soul — any one who knows all this, can appreciate at its true value 
this Islamic reform in the belief of the nations and their treatment 
of woman. Moreover, it will be clear to him that the claim of 
Europeans to have been the first to honour w^oman and grant her 
equality, is false. For Islam was before them in this matter ; atul 
even yet their laws and religious traditions continue to place the 
man above the w oman. ... To be surt», the Muslims liavc been at 
fault in the education and training of women, and acquainting 
them w’ith their rights ; and we acknowledge that we hav(^ fail(‘fl 
to follow the guidance of our religion, so that wv have h(;com(* an 
argument against it.’* 

The question of Man’s freedom of action as redated to the 
power and (tecree of God received more than a i)roportionate 
share of atteiiticm in 'Abduh’s WTitings. 1Vo reasons seem 
to account for this fact, both of which a})])ear in an arti(d(' on 
predestination in the journal Al-'Vrwah al-Wuihlah. The 
first reason is that Euro|X)aiis, so he states, commonly attri- 
bute th(i present decadencje of Muslim lands to the over- 
emphasis of Muslims u})on the power of (lod and their supine 
submission to the Divine Will. But he roundly denies that 
any Muslim of the present day, of whatever sect, holds the 

’ AhMandr, xii. 331. Cf. Qoldzihor, Kt>ranaU8legu7iff, p. 363. Cf. further 
bolow, on polygamy and divorce, &c., Chapter IX, under *Sooial Reform*. 
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view of complete compulnion, or l^elieves that free choice 
has been taken away from him entirely. ‘Rather all of these 
Muslim sects believe that they have a share of free choice in 
their actions which they call “acquisition” (kaub), and this is 
the basis of reward and punishment in the opinion of all of 
them.'^ The second rejison apix)ai*8 in the admission which he 
makes in spitt^ of the foregoing denial. ‘Wc^ do not deny that 
in the thought of the comrtion |K‘opl(‘. in Muslim lands this 
article has been contaminated with traces of the belief in com- 
pulsion, and this perhaps has Ix^en thc^ cause of some of the 
misfortunes that have befallen them in ])ast generations.* 
Elsewhere, he cx])resscs the ojuiiion that the question of free 
will has been one of the (jiiestions that were* of the gravest 
danger to Islam, but fortunat(‘ly, the juissing of time has 
brought a more moderate view.‘^ He is eoncerned, thcr(‘fore, 
to promoter this more moderate vie^ . 

In his Hisdiah, w'hile retaining the customary theological 
phraseology, that man “acquires” his faith and the othe^r 
works for w’hich (.h)d holds him responsible/^ he emphasizes 
with great elcarness and force man’s (consciousness of his own 
fr(H»dom of action and his consequent res]K>nsil)ility for what 
he doi*s. ‘He is ctmseious of his voluntary actions, he weighs 
the eons(‘<{uences of them by his reason, and assigns value to 
them l)y his wdll, then ])erforms them ])y a ecTtain powder 
within himself. All this the man of sound reason and senses 
knows without jiroof and without a teacher to instnui him.* 
At the same time, he learns by ^^x]X‘rience that ther(‘ is in the 
imivcjrse a Rower greater than his own. Yet even this recog- 
nition should not causes him to ignore his ability to control 
his (^wm actions and direct the exercise of his natural powers. 
Eor ‘the Divine Law is based upon this truth, and by means 
of it only can resfamsibilitics be rightly im])Osed. He who 
denies any part of this, has denicnl the locus of faith in his own 
soul, which is his reason, which Hod has honoured by address- 
ing to it His commands and prohibitions.'^ 

^ Tdrilch, ii. 263 sqii., on ‘ Al-kada wa ul-kinlar’. CJf. also above, p. 87. 

“ Al-Mandr, vi. 58», on ‘iSurat al-'A^r’ (ciii, 3). 

* RiadUUif p. 60 ; Michel, translation* p. 44. 

* Ibid., pp. 6{>'7; Michel, pp. 42, 43, Cf. Horton’s discussion, Beitrdge, 
xiv. 102, 103. 
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A brief but comprehensive statement of his teaching on the 
subject, appears in his comment on Surat al-*Asr. He says: 

‘ Consciousness and the senses testify that certain acts of a man 
are his (as, for example, the killing of another). The l^ur’an 
also speaks of “what ye do”, and%f “what your hands have ac- 
quired”. However, another verse says: “God hath created you 
and what ye do ”. This is commonly interpreted in the sense that 
God occasions all a man’s acts. But even this verse speaks of 
“what ye do”. . . . All the requirements of the Divine Law are 
based on the principle that a man is responsible for what ho docs. 
There would be no justice in holding a man responsible for some- 
thing not within his power nor his will. . . . Thus the Divine Law 
and the senseis and consciousness agree that a man’s acts are his 
own. At the same time, there is no question that all things origi- 
nate with God and are attributable to Him. This is practically an 
instinctive recognition. . . . His power also is unquestionable. If 
He wished, He could rob us of the ability and will which Ho has 
given us. The following is a common experience: we make some 
plan, then things that were not in our plan intervene to prevent ; 
or wc begin a work and ore not able to finish it. All this is within 
tlie knowledge of God: this no one denies.’ 

The practical conclusion is: *It is therefore the duty of every 
Muslim to believe that God is the Creator of everything, in the. 
manner He knows ; and to acknowledge that his own deeds are to 
lie attributed to himself, as his own instinct tells him ; and U» act 
according to what God has commanded, and avoid what He has 
prohibited, by ex(Tcising that power of ehoicie which lui finds 
within himself. And beyond that, he is not required to lift up his 
vision to what lies beyond all thls.’^ 

At the same time, he held that the belief in God s predesti- 
nation of events, if rightly understood, exerted a moral 
influence of great value. ‘JMief in predestination (hidd wa 
kadur), if strijijK^d of the idea of compulsion, gives rise to 
characteristics of boldness, daring, courage, steadfastness, 
endurance of hardships and difficulties, generosity, and self- 
sacrifice on behalf of the truth. If one believes that the limit 
of one s life is appointed, and his daily sustenance provided, 
and all things are in the hands of (iod to direct as He will, 
how can he fear death in defence of the truth and in the ser- 

* Al-Manar, vl. 689. 690. For his attitude towards ‘what lies beyond', 
cf. above, pp. 116, 120. 
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vice of his country and his religion, or fear poverty in devoting 
his substance in accordance with the commands of God and 
the principles of sociology. It was because of the practical 
influence of this belief that he wished to rescue it from j)opu- 
lar misapi)rehenHion of it. In the same article, he writes: ‘It 
is our hope that the ' Ulama of the present age will do their 
best to rescue this honourable belief from the taint of harmful 
innovation, and remind the commonalty of the teaching of 
such great men of the j)ast as AbGhazzall and others, that 
the Divine Law requires of us activity, not inactivity and 
sloth under the guise of dcqiemdenee on God.’- 

Doctrine, of Prophecy. 

The central place which the doctrine of projihecy of*cuj)ips 
in the tfmehing of JVliihammad ’Abduh, is indicated by the 
space which he devotes to the discussion of it in his Rimhih. 
Eight sections, or chapters, fully a third of the whole work, 
ar€^ occu]iied with his treatment of the doctrine' and its related 
topics.-^ His other writings also give it a ja’ominent place, 
esiKJcially his Commentary on the Knr\in^ which naturally 
afforels many occasions for einjdiasis upon the importance of 
the* eioctrine*. To him it is the lu*art of jvvcaled religion, the 
Divine basis which is common te) the three* great i*evealed 
ix^ligions, Judaism, ( -hristianit}, and Islam, and the sphere 
in which Islam (*xeels all other religions. The* doctrine has 
always beem regarded as imiKjrtant in Isliim; but Shaikh 
'Abduli seeks to give it new’ value. He emphasiz(*s, as is his 
wont, its moral values, and tries to state it in terms tliat 
will reveal these value's in modern life. 

His argument for the necessity e)f prophecy follows tw’o 
separate lines, which Jiiay be distinguished as, respectively, 
the psychological and the sociologicjal.** The psy(diological 
argument is based on the fa(;t that man, as a thinking and 
reasoning and feeling being, is conscious of needs and cajiaci- 
tics which seem to i-each out iHiyond the present brief 
physical existence and destine him for some kind of existence 

^ Tdrikh, ii. 267, article on * Al-]f:a<jl& wa al-]j:adar*. * Ibid., p. 270. 

* HisSlah, pp. 01-108; Michel, translation, pp. 67-103. 

* Michel, p. Ixxiii. 
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after death.^ So much he is conscious of by nature. But 
when he comes to inquire concerning the nature of that after 
life, who, or what manner of force, will control his destiny 
therein, and how he should conduct himself in this life with 
reference to that future life, ho finds himself helpless and i)er- 
plexed. He needs some one wiser than himself, to allay his 
fears and direct him to the means of securing his happiness 
now and hereafter.**® If it be asked, Why was not this know- 
ledge made instinctive within him, so that hc! would know 
naturally how to conduct himself in order to attain the 
greatest hap2)ineHs '^ the reply is, that man is a thinking 
personality, with capacities which vaiy in regard to such 
matters in different individuals, and the basis of his existence 
is investigation and the search for prof)f . Wen* such know- 
ledge made instinctive, hc would bo but following his instincts, 
like any other animal ; or would l>e an angel and not a dweller 
on this earth. 

The sociological argumcsrit is stated in slightly varying 
forms in different placets. The following is from his comment 
on Surah ii, 209: 'Mankind Wiis but one ]k*oj)Ic’, 

By ‘one people’ is meant, not one rt‘ligion as commonly inl^'r- 
preted, but one people, in the sense of being bound together b}’ 
social and economic tics, so that it is not ])osKihlf* for the indi- 
viduals to live apart from one another, and without receiving help 
from one anotIuT. l^iving thus tegeth(‘r, and ea(;h one striving 
for his own advantage and for the necessities of life, it was inevi- 
table that differences in the natures of men aiul in the powers of 
intellect should lead to differences anK)ng men, because of their 
mutual rivalries. It was then that GckI, in His compassion, sent 
the prophets to teach men to reHpc<*t t)rie another’s rights, and to 
teach them what these rights are, thus enabling each to attain 
happiness in this life, and through his obedience, happiness in the 
life to cornt*. They also warned of failure and loss, both in this life 
and the future life, if their teaching was disregarded. Thus, the 
natural instincts of men alone are not siiiTicit'nt to direct their 
efforts to what is best for them. They need another kind of 
guidance to combine with the guidaiwje of thought and reflection, 

^ (^f. ubovc, p. 149. 

“ li'tHLilaht pp. 97 sqq. ; Miriiol, t.mriHlat ioii, pp. 60 Hqq. 

* Tajini\ ii. 283 sqq. ; AL-MaiMr^ viii. 41-67. 
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namely, the instruction given by the prophets. In the RiadUth, 
emphasis is placed upon love and justice as the bonds which hold 
human society together. But all men arc not actuated by those 
sentiments, just as all are not actuated by reason. No state of 
society, therefore, can resist the disintegrating influences of selfish- 
ness and injustice. Only the teaching and supernatural personal 
influence of the prophets can rescue society and restore it to a 
salutary state. ^ 

Society, in its development, ])tisscs through thn^e stages which 
are analagous to the stages of infancy, youth, and manhood 
through which the individual passes. In its infancy, society is 
under the discipline of the necessities of natural existence ; it is 
only concerned with ^diysical needs, and the question of its own 
preservatifm and organization. It has TU'ithei time nor leisure for 
higher concerns. This is the jieriod of the development of imple- 
ments, from stone to brass to iron, the growth of mdust’’y, the 
lirogrcss of the arts. This shows that the law {sunnah) of Gkxl 
with respect to nations is identical with that in respect to indi- 
viduals, tliat is, gradual jirogress from weakness to strength, from 
imperfection to perfection. In this stage, man was subject to the 
influence of his senses, and thi‘ fears and th(^ imaginings which 
they aroused. But men gradually learned, by their experiences, 
some of the principles governing thc*ir (jorporate life, and rose from 
childhood to the early years of discernment and the ability to 
receive prophecy. 

Thus, the stage of youth is the stage* of prophecy. When the 
inUsllect has attained a eertiiin amount of strength and authority, 
and the soul has attain<*d the power of tloaliiig with things that arc 
of harm or a<l vantage in a way that may subject him to deceptive 
influences, ami when the desires and passions of the mind are 
enlarged, then theri* arises daiigcT l-o society, from sonic of its 
members or all of th(‘m, just as in the cast^ of the youth, w'hose 
passions may lead him to destruction. As God gave tlio power of 
intellect and reason to the youth at a time when his passions 
might lead him astray, to be a guide to him, so He gave to society 
the guidance of prophecy at the stage when its expanding know - 
ledge and conseiousness of powers ami d(‘Hircs, became a source of 
danger to it. Kevelation w'as accommodated to the moral and 
intellectual capacity of f*acli nation to w'hich the prophets were 
sent. The nations were not all equally prepared to receive pro- 
phecy ; some w^crc more reatly than otliers, and these were fitted 


Himlah, pji. 105 sqq. ; Miehol, iranslalion, pp. 05 sqq. 
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to asBuiue leadership among the nations, according to the 8unnah 
of God. 

Thus the age of prophecy is one of light, of guidance, of goodness 
and happiness and uprightness and brotherhood, to all who accept 
it. This state continues so long as the people continue to direct all 
departments of public and private life according to what has been 
revealed. But a third stage appears. The farther the nation gets 
from the time of the prophet, the more hearts become hardened 
and minds darkened, lusts become powerful and learning decreases, 
religion is corrupted by its teachers, and differences appear on 
account of political influences and political leadership. This stage 
continues until the people bring about a reform and return to 
obedience to revelation.^ 

The sending of the prophets was, thei-efoiv, one of the 
means which God used for the completion of man’s existence. 
The relation which prophecy sustains to the race as a whoh', 
is like that which reason hears to the individual.® It is the 
purpose of the jirophets to rc^veal the attribiit<‘s by which 
God is to be known, not to I'oveal His exisiorujc, which may 
be aj)prehcndod by reason.^ It is not their mission to act as 
teachers of the sciences oi* masters of the appli(^d arts. All 
these belong to th(3 means of material well-being and advance- 
ment to which God guides by means of the faculties with 
which He has endowed men; although, in general, the pro- 
])hets encourage men to make full use of these things for their 
own advancement. Any reference*, therefons which the 
prophets may make to any of these things, such as astronomy, 
or the form of the earth, and the like*, is only to diretjt liitten- 
tion to these things as proofs of the wisdom of the Creator, 
and lead men to X)onder the mysteries of the universe and 
admire its wonders.* 

The nature of prophecy, or inspiration, has been defined, 
he says, in canon law, as God’s act of making known to one of 
His prophets a statute of the Divine Law, or the like. ‘ As for 
us’, he continues, ‘we define it, ac^cording to our method, as 
the knowledge, gained by religious insight {'irfdn), which a 
person finds within himself, with the certainty that it is from 
God, whether by means of some medium or without. . . . This 

^ Tafsir^ ii. 296-300. ^ Risalah, p. 118; Michel, translation, p. 73. 

* Ibid., p. 166; Michel, p. 07. * Ibid., p. 136; Michel, p. 84. 
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knowledge is distinguished from intuition (ilMm) by the fact 
that the latter is a sensation {wijdan) of which the soul is 
made certain, and to the demands of which it yields, without 
l)cing conscious on its part of whence it came ; and it is more 
like the sensations of hunger, thirst, sorrow and joy.’^ But 
this knowledge is possible only for those chosen by God to 
Ijccome his prophets, whose nature He elevates, and whoso 
minds and utterances He protects against error and falsehood. 
I^heir conduct, likewise, is rendered free from human error, 
and their bodies free from physical defect. 

As for the possibility of error on the ])art of the* jirophets, 
in matters which do not jxirtain to their message or the trans- 
mission of the Divine Law, some of the Muslims have ad- 
mitted the ptwsibility, but the majority do not allow it. The 
incident of the Prophet's forbidding fertilization of the date- 
]>alm, was to teach nK*n that the means whicdi they employ 
for material gain and in the proc;essf‘s of the arts are (om- 
mitted to their own knowledge and exiKTi(»n(u\ and then' is 
no restriction i)laced upon following tlwise, so long as the Law 
is observed and the virtues conserved . As for the disobedience 
of Adam by eating from the forbidden tree, the n'ason for the 
prohibition and his punishment after eating is a secret which 
is hidden from us. The utmost that we can learn of it is that 
it became the occasion for the jx'opling of the earth by the 
sons of Adam ; as though the j^rohibition and the eating were 
two allegories of two successive stages in thc' lih? of Adam, or 
two different states in the existence of the human race. But 
(?od knows best. In any case, it is difficult to find proof, 
either in reason or in the Divine Law% w^hich will decisively 
establish the view held by the majority.'' 

The prophets, in the fulfilment of the? mission, are supported 
by Divine Providence in a miraculous wiiy, which is a proof of 
the truthfulness of their mission. The evidentiary miracle 
(rnu'jizah) of the prophet is not a logical imixDssibility. For 
contravention of the course of nature as we know it, is some- 
thing the impossibility of which has not been proven. The 
One who made the law of nature is the One who formed all 

' Riadlalit p. 118; Miohol, translation, p. 74. 

® Ibid., p. 92 ; Michel, p. 68. • Ibid., pp. 95, 96 ; Michel, p. 60. 
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existing things; therefore, it is not imxjossible for Him to 
make laws which apply especially to extraordinary occur- 
rences. Wo do not know them, but wo see the effects of them 
at the hands of those to whom (lod has esjxjcially shown His 
favour. Our belief in the power and will of the Creator 
enables us to believe that it is not impossible for Him to 
bring about an event in any form, and as a consequence to 
any cause, which His omniscience may determine.^ But the 
best attestation of their mission consists in the fact that 
‘ maladies of the heart are healed by the remedies which they 
bring, and weakness of rc^solution and it‘ason is turned into 
])ower in the case of the ])eoples who accejd their message. 
For it is axiomatu?, that vrhat is ciorrect cannot emanate 
from a defective source, and perfect order cannot be restored 
by a disordered cause. 

Muhammad is the last of the prophets, and the greatest, 
‘the Seal of the ])roi)hets\ With him, revelation has come to 
an end. ‘The proidu^cies have bc^en sealed with his j)rophecy, 
and the prophetic mission has cease<l with his mission, as the 
Kur’an has allirmecl, and correct tradition has confirmed, and 
the failui-e of all pre^temders w^ho havc^ corner aftcu* him has 
proved.'*’ He ax)j)eared at a tiim’s when Persia and Byzantium 
were at constant strifi*, the nding class was living in luxury 
and extravagance, while the common i)eoplt' were regarded as 
the rightful proi)erty of their rulei-s. Religion and morals 
w(*re in a state of anarchy and confusion. In Arabia itself, the 
tribes were at variance ; livalry and w ar, idolatry and a 
general state of moral decadence ])revailcd. In general, the 
bonds of society were l)roken down everywhere, throughout 
all the nations. When Muhammad came, his great concern 
was to save his ficople, and deliver the world from its evil. 
He was in no jjosition to seek jKjwcr as a king, or a political 
leader ; the Kuraish themselves had no thoughts of that sort, 
but were satisfied with their claims to honour on the grounds 

' Risalah, pp. 02, 03 ; Michel, tratiHlaiion, p. G8. 

^ p. 124 ; Michel, p. 77 ; cf. also, Introd., p. bexii. Tt was Al-Qhaaz&ll 

(d. A.D^. 1111), who first found in tho moral influence of the prophots a proof 
for the authenticity of their mission. 

” Ibid., p. 201 ; Michel, p. 122. Cf. also, on the finality of Islam below, 
p. 175. 
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of genealogy. MutLammad was poor, he had no social position, 
no fame as a poet or orator, nothing to commend him esjieci- 
ally, either to the common people or to the leaders. Although 
the people were indifferent or opposed to him, yet he 
approached them with proof, and words of warning and 
advice. Whence, then, his great jKiwer and influence ? It was 
his apostleship which raised him up to the heights which he 
attained. This power in one naturally so weak, and this 
wisdom in one who was illiterate, were only because ho was 
the messenger and spokesman of God. This is the greatest 
proof of his apostleship; illiterate, he taught scholars to 
understand what they were teaching, and reading, and 
writing. His eloquence and wisdom and power are thus an 
evidentiary miracle, confirming his mission.^ 

The Km*’an itself is the greatest miracle. Its inimitfibility 
(i'jaz) in eloquence and style is such that the Arabs were 
not able to produce anything like it, although, at the time 
of Muhammad’s mission, they had attained their highest 
(levolopmont in the art of eloquence ; nor have they been able 
to do so since that time. If the Arabs have not been able to 
rival it in their own language, it is not to be expected that any 
other nation can do so. This miracle of eloquence, therefore, 
is a proof that the Kur’an is not of human composition, but 
is ‘a light that radiates from the sun of the Divine Know- 
ledge. 

Cult of JSainls. 

This toi)ic is closely related to the foregoing doctrine of the 
])rophet8, and is discussed by Muhammad *Abduh in his 
chapters on prophecy. The particular i)oiiits which he dis- 
cusses are the rank of the saints as compared with that of the 
prophets, and the possibility of the occurrence of miracles at 
their hands, as evidence of their enjoyment of the Divine 
favour. These miracles are called, in Muslim terminology, 
kardmdt (grace-gifts, charismata), to distinguish them from 
the mu*jizdt (evidentiary miracles) of the prophets. 'From 
the earliest days, Islam has believed in the possibility of 

^ Risdlaht pp. 144 Hqq. ; Michel, translation, pp. 80 sqq. 

* Ibid., pp. 160 sqq. ; Michel, translation, pp. 00 sqq. 
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certain men and women attaining to a position of special 
nearness to God and favouritism with Him, by reason of their 
peculiar piety and unremitting practice of acts of devotion 
and asceticism. To these Friends of His (awliydy sing, wall), 
Gk)d imparts special gifts of illumination, and, at times, 
powers of a supernatural order. With the development of 
mysticism, and more particularly, with the rise and growth 
of the so-called dervish orders and the eostatie practices con- 
nected with them, a recognized cult of saints has been evolved 
which is a part of orthodox Muslim belief. As a result of the 
belief that these saints have access to the favour of God to 
a degree denied to ordinary believers, their intercession with 
God is held to have power with Him; and the practice of 
visitation of the tombs of the saints he-s grown up as a part of 
popular Islam. 

Muhammad 'Abduh recognizes that there are those who 
‘})ossess elevated souls and exalted minds*, to whom religious 
insight is given. They are not of the samc^ rank as the pro- 
phets, but are content to be their friends (mvliyd) and to 
remain faithful to their teaching. Many of them have attained 
a position which is near to that of the prophets. In some of 
their ecstatic; states, they have cognizance, to a certain 
extent, of the unseen world, and they have visions, the reality 
of which is not to be denied. The j)roof of the genuineness of 
their experiences lies in their upright moral c;haracter, the 
good influence which they exert, and their (efforts for the 
betterment of others. Thc^ro is no lack of those who, assume 
the character of saints, but how quickly is their true charac- 
ter discovered, and how miserable their end and that of the 
])eople who have been deceived by them ! Thtiir influence is 
only evil, misleading the minds, corrupting the character, and 
debasing the morals of all the x)eoplc.^ 

As for the possibility of the performance of miracles by the 
saints, the possibility is admitted, he says, by the majority 
of the Ash'arito theologians, although denied by the Mu'tazi- 
lites and a number of others. The investigation of this sub- 
ject, he continues, is connected with the investigation of a 
number of other questions, such as the capabilities of the 

^ RisSldh, pp. 125, 12d; Michol, translation, pp. 77, 78. 
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human spirit, its relation to the universe as a whole, the value 
of good works, and the progress of the soul in perfection. 
The logical possibility of the working of extraordinary powers 
through the medium of jierBons other than the prophets is 
not denied by reasonable persons. The one thing that re- 
quires to be noticed, however, is that all Muslims, orthodox 
and otherwise, are agreed that no one is required to believe 
in the occurrenee of any specified miracle {kardnuih) at the 
hands of any specified saint, since the ap}X)arance of Islam, 
Any Muslim, then, according to the ronsensiis of opinion 
(ijtnfV) of the Community, can deny the occurrence of any 
‘karainah*, of whatever sort, at the hands of any saint, who- 
(»ver he may be, without doing violen(;e to any fundamental 
doctrine of Islam, or any genuine tradition, unless it be, 
possibly, some traditions concerning tht^ Companions,^ 

‘ How far this principle (just enunciated) is \ he concludes, 
‘frcjm the belief of the mass of the pcsople that the miracles of 
the saints ai*c a kind of hocus-jX)Cus in which the saints vie 
with one another, and in which each boasts of his superiority! 
But with that sort of thing, God has nothing to do, nor docs 
His religion, nor do His saints, nor all people w'ho have know- 
ledge.’ This is but a mild expression of his disapproval of the 
]X)pular abuses which have grown up about this doctrine of 
the saints. Elsewhere, particularly in his Commentary, he 
pours out rcjjroof and ridicule upon the excessive reverence 
which the jxjople show’ tow'^ards all rejuitcd saints, and the 
practic^e of visiting their tombs and entreating their inter- 
cession. They subject themselves to imposters and tricksters, 
and tremble before unusual natural jdienomena. If any sort of 
accident befall them, for w'hieh they have been resjxjnsible by 
their own actions, they see therein the working of some holy 
man or other. Thus you see them always worrying and fretting 
over coming events. This comes to pass because they are not 
good monotheists, but are swayed by heathen impulses, which 
keep them in continual concern about what is going to happen.* 

On the matter of the intercession of the prophets and others 

' Ibid., p. 226; Michel, translation, p. 140. 

® Al-Manau vi. 806, comment on Surah ii. 106. Quoted by Qoldziher, 
Koranatislegungt p. 367. Cf. further, below, on the fight led by At -Manor 
against abuses. Chapter VUE. 
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on behalf of the believera, 'Abduh does not express himself in 
his Risdlah, But he has something to say of it in his Com- 
menUiry^ as, for example, on Surah ii. 45: ‘Fear ye the day 
when soul shall not satisfy for soul at all, nor shall any inter- 
cession be accepted from them*, &c. 

‘It will be of no advantage to you on the Day of Resurrection *, 
he remarks on this verse, ‘to excuse yourselves for turning aside 
from the understanding of the Kur’an by saying that some of your 
ancestors were accustomed to understand it and reflect on it, and 
you have ceastd to understand it and reflect on it because of your 
satisfaction with their understanding and reflection. And if the 
understanding of your ancestors will not be of any avail with 
respect t.o your turning aside from tiie guidance of the Book, 
neither will their intercession be of any advantage to you. Nor 
will any justice or atonement be accepted which ye might present 
as a recompense for your excesses. . . . The ilews were accustomed 
to present atonement, and trust in the intercession of their 
prophets ; but God here informs thcmi that nothing else will take 
the place of being guided by His Book.’ 

It is not surprising, in view of the foregoing sentiments, to 
learn that he was accused of denying the principle of inter- 
cession. In Muhammad Rashid Rida’s Biography, a reply to 
this accusation is given by a certain shaikli w^ho had heard 
‘Abduh in an extended discussion of the matter. He sup- 
ported intercession, the writer states, from the Kur’an, from 
the Traditions, and from the Muslim Agreement, and said 
that it is a doctrine that no one can deny. But it is not like 
intercession as we know it, in which one i)erson intervenes on 
behalf of another to secure the alleviation of the proposed 
sentence or the relinquishment of punishment altogether. 
Since the will of God acts always in accordance with His 
eternal foreknowledge, the only sense in which intercession 
is possible with Him is, that He knows and wills that Ho will 
not punish so-and-so, though a malefactor, simply because of 
His clemency and graciousness; but that, for the sake of 
showing forth the excellence of the intercessor on the Day of 
Judgement, He makes the manifestation of the pardon 
dependent upon the form of intercession which takes place 
by means of the intercessor on that Day.^ 

^ Tdrikh, iii. 206, 207. Horten {Beitrdce, xiv, 118) statoe that 'Abduh 
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Doctrine of Morals. 

The basis of the distinction between right and wrong, 
between virtue and vice, Muhammad 'Abduh finds in the 
ability, which is inherent in the human intellect, to judge 
both ideas and actions as being, in themselves or in their 
results, either beautiful or ugly. 

We find within ourselves,* he reasons, a distinction bc^tween 
material things that are beautiful, and those that are ugly. Not all 
persons have the same ideas of beauty and ugliness; yet some 
things generally excite an impression of beauty, such as flowers. 
The apprehension of beauty arouses sentiments of pleasure or 
wonder, and ugliness those of r«‘puLsion or fc^ar. This power of 
distinction is characteristic of man, and even of some animals. 
Man Ls sensible of the same distinctions in the realm of ideas, 
although the criteria by which he* judges tliem are different. He 
finds beauty in the idea of jierfection : God as Necessary Existence, 
for 4‘xample, or the iiobh-* moral qiialitit^s of men. On the other 
hand, defectiveness, in mind or eharaeter or will and the like, 
commonly imparts an imjjression of ugliness. Similarly, voluntary 
actions, which are apprehended by our senses and our intellectual 
X)owcrs just as are the phenomena of nature, eitluT in themselves 
or in their consequences, make an impression upon our minds no 
less than do the images of matcTial things. Thus, some actions, 
equally with beautiful material things, in themselves cause 
pleasure. 10xnin]>les of this are found in well-ordered military 
evolutions, or perfectly executed gymnastic exerei.s(*s, ora niashjrly 
jierformance upon sonn* musical instrument Other actions are 
ugly in themselves, as tin; di-sorderod hotlily movements of weak- 
sonled persons when overwhelmed by fear. 

Further, some actions that cause pain, like blow s and W'ounds, 
seem ugly ; and others tliat c:ause delight, like eating to tin* man 
who is liungry, seem beautiful. In making such ilistinctions, man 
differs little from the higher animals, except in tlie degree of clear- 
ness or keenness with which the distinction is made. V^oluntary 
actions may also be distinguished as beautiful or ugly according 
to the idea of their utility or harmfulness. Distinctions of this sort 
are possible only to man. Some actions are pleasurable but are 
judged to be ugly because of their harmful consequences; for 
example, excess in eating or drinking which causes harm to body 

accepted the orthodox belief regarding tho interceaeiun of the aainta, and 
held that it is not contrary to the foreknowledge and the decrees of Qod. 
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and mind. Some disagreeable actions appear beautiful because 
of their results, such as fatigue in gaining a livelihood, resistance 
of passions, and the like. Or again, the hardships which one 
endures in his efforts to discover truths of the universe hitherto 
unknown, count for nothing compared with his satisfaction in 
being assured of the truth.* Similarly, appropriation of what 
belongs to others, and acts of envy, and like actions, are felt to bo 
ugly because of the disturbance which they cause to the general 
pftacu and safety, which eventually reacts upon the one who did 
these things. 

All these distinctions the human reason is capable of making. 
One set of actions, it calls doing good, the other doing evil. These 
distinctions are the basis of the recognition of the differences 
between the virtues and the vices. The distinctions are drawn 
more or less closely, according to the intelligence of the persons 
who make them. They are recognized as the causes of happiness 
or misery in this life, and as the reasons for the progrejss or decline 
of civilization, and of the strength or weakness of nations. These 
things man can discover by his reason, or his senses, without the 
aid of revelation, as may be determined from the case of children 
too young to discern the distinctions of the Law, or from the case 
of primitive man.^ 

However, although men of reason and reflection and 
moderation are able to discover a eorrect code of morals 
apart from revelation, there have been very few during the 
past history of mankind who have actually done so ; and even 
they do not agree regarding the individual acti(3ns whicdi 
should go to constitute such a code. As for the great*.mass of 
mankind, their needs are so varied, their competitions and 
rivalries, with one another and with the forces of nature, so 
intense, their temptations so powerful, that reason has proved 
to be a not infallible guide. Thus, the actual history of man 
has shown his need of the guidance of the prophets, to direct 
him to a code of morals and doctrines which is acceptable to 
God and which will be the means of securing his happiness in 
tliis life and in that which is to come.* 

^ Rimla/i, pp. 7S-0 ; Michel, translation, pp. 46-50. In these ideas *Abduh 
is following Al-FarabI and the Mu'tazilites. Michel, pp. Ixxiv sqq. For 
Horten's statement of these ideas, cf. Beitrage^ xiv. 120. 

* Ibid., pp. 80 sqq. ; Michel, translation, pp. 50 sqq. See also above, on 
the necessity for prophecy, pp. 155 sqq. 
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While reason alone is thus insufficient as a guide to men's 
actions, its insufficiency as a controlling moral force which 
enables them to correct their practices and resist their tempta- 
tions is particularly evident. Another part of man’s nature 
must therefore be brought into play, namely, his I'eligious 
sense or feeling, which is the basis upon which religious beliefs 
and practices rest.^ * Religion’, he says, further, in definition 
of this basis, ‘more resembles a natural instinctive impulse 
than an influence to which response is made of free choice. It 
is one of the greatest faculties which man possesses ; but it is 
subject to the same maladies which may affe(^t his other 
faculties.’* When this part of man’s nature is appealed to, 
and only then, do beliefs have a formative influence upon 
(iharacter and actions. ‘For religion is the most jiotent factor 
in the formation of moral traits, not only for the greai. mass 
of the jKJople but also for the chosen few ; and its authority 
over their souls is greater than the authority of reason, which 
is the distinguishing trait of their kind.’* But in the true 
religion, both reason and the religious f ‘motions are so wedded 
together that each makes its proper appeal. ‘The jjcrfoct 
religion consists of knowledge and exjK^rience, intellect and 
h(»art, ]jroof and acce])tance, thought and emotion. If religion 
is restricted to one of these two elements, one of its bases has 
droj)]:)ed out; and it cannot stand ui)on the other alone. 

Of the place of religion in the life, both of the nation and 
the individual, 'Abduh has much to say. Jn national life it is 
the secret of progress and su(?c(jss. ‘’J’o follow the a|K)stles and 
the guidance of religion ’, he declares in his comment on Surah 
iv. 14, ‘is the basis of all civilization. For it is advancement 
in things of the spirit which incites to material advancement.* 
And in support of this principle, he quotes a similar sentiment 
from Herbert Spencer, whom he calls ‘chief of the philo- 
so])hers on social questions Ho wrote an article on ‘ Bismark 

* Ibid., pp. 138, 139; Michol, pp. 8.5, 86. 

^ Ibid., p. 141 ; Michol, p. 87. Cf. above, p. 127. 

* Ibid., p. 140; Michel, p. 86. 

* Al-Jalam wa aUNaardniyyah, p. 136. 

® Al-Mandr^ xii. 806. On his admiration for Spencer eee above, p. 96. 
'J’he emphasis which he places upon the principles of sociology and history 
is perhaps traceable to his study of Ibn Klialdun. For example, on the 
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and Religion in which he quotes some remarks of that states- 
man, to prove to young men that faith and religion do not 
constitute a weakness, either in thought or learning or politi- 
cal leadership.^ Of the influence of religion upon the indi- 
vidual, the following is an example of much that he wrote : 
* Religion is the abiding place of serenity, the resort of tran- 
quillity. Through its influence, each one accepts with con- 
tentment the lot which has been assigned to him ; through its 
influence, he perseveres in his efforts until he accomplishes 
the aim towards which his work was directed; through it, 
men’s souls submit themselves to the requirements of the 
general laws of the universe ; through it, man i“egards those 
who are above him in learning and virtue, and those who are 
beneath him in wealth and position, in the manner which the 
Divine commands have prescribed.** 

The essential morality advocated by Muhammad 'Abduh 
may be summed up in the words: ‘faith in God alone, and 
sincerity in the performance of the pi*escribed religious duties 
('ihddah) ; and the mutual aid of all men, one to another, in 
the doing of good and the prevention of evil in so far as they 
are able’.* This, he says, is the essential message of the one 
universal religion of God, which is the same in all ages. It is 
characteristic of all his teaching that he attaches the greatest 
importance to these three fundamental duties, or rather 
attitudes, of religion: faith, sincerity, mutual co-ojxjration. 
A fourth should perhaps be added, that of justice. He in- 
cludes it in a formula similar to the preceding in his Risdlah,^ 
and the idea receives frequent emphasis. Illustration of these 
matters may be given in detail. 

Faith in God is the first essential of religion. He flnds this 
to be the teaching of Surah ii. 172 ; ‘ Ho is pious who believeth 
in God’, &c. This verse begins with the mention of belief in 
God and the Last Day ‘ because it is the basis of all piety and 
the source of every good work’.* And later, on the same 

place of religion in national life, cf. the atatemont in Arnold, The Caliphate 
(1024), p. 74: Ibn Khaldun ‘lays it down that the most solid boeis for an 
empire is religion*. ^ Tarlkh, ii. 412, 413. 

* RiadUthf p. 141 ; Michel, translation, p. 87. 

* Al-Ialdrn wa cd-Na^niyyaht p. 47. 

* Riaalah, p. 157 ; Michel, p. 07. 


Tafair, ii. 121. 
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passage, he adds: ‘Piety is only faith and the outward mani- 
festation of its influence upon the soul and upon the actions.’ 
But faith will not be the root of all piety ‘unless it has control 
over the soul by proof, and is accompanied by submission 
and approval. . . . The faith required is a true knowledge 
which rules the reason by proof and the soul by obedience, 
until God and His Apostle are dearer to the believer than all 
else, and theii* influence is gi-eater than all else.’ But the faith 
that is derived by mere acceptance of belief on authority and 
not by conviction and assent, ‘leaves its possessor still dis- 
turbed at heart, and dead in soul. If good comes to him, he 
rejoices boastfully ; if evil, he despairs mi belie vingly’. Thus 
one may grow up a Muslim and come to have Muslim beliefs 
by hearsay, but such faith will not inspire him to piety, even 
though he has memorized the whole Catechism of Al-Sanusl 
with its proofs.^ 

His em])hasia ujion sincerity in the iierformance of religious 
duties is but a consequence of his belief in the essential inward- 
ness of true religion, and his conviction that religion, to be 
effective as a corn^ctive and formative influence, must engage 
the emotional nature (wijdan, kalb) and not be simply a 
matter of formal belief or empty ritual. He believed that the 
ritual of Islam was well adapted to arouse true religious 
sentiments. Thus, in regard to the ritual of prayer, ho says: 
‘There is no doubt that the form of jirayer prescribed in the 
Kur’aii is the best aid in calling befoix) the worshipper the 
power and goodness and graciousness of God.’ The bending 
and the prostration strengthen in the soul the idea of worship 
and of the greatness of the Deity; and the various other 
attitudes of prayer are examined from the same point of view.* 
At the same time he realized the great danger of formal 
rej)etition and thoughtless performance; hence, such re- 
minders as the following are frequent: ‘All the preceding 
(Explanation of duties, &c.) indicates to us that the important 
matter in connexion with the performance of all religious 
duties is to retain in the mind the thought of God, who cor- 
rects the soul and enlightens the spirit, so that they turn 
towards the good and keep on guard against evil and 
^ Tq/tfir, ii. 121, 122. • Ibid., pp. 438, 439. On Surali ii. 240. 
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disobedience ; and thus the one who performs these duties 
becomes one of the God-fearing.*^ 

Performance of the stated prayers is one of the most impor- 
tant duties prescribed by Islam. * Abduh recognized it as the 
central duty of all, and sought to enhance its religious value 
as an act of worship in which both heart and mind are engaged 
as well as the body. This appears clearly in his comment on 
Surah ii. 130. 

Tlie prayer which is much described and much praised in the 
!^ur*aii, he says, is Hhe turning towards God, and the presence of 
the heart before Him, and entire immersion in the consciousness 
of His awe-inspiring greatness and His majesty and omnipotence. 
This is the prayer of which God says, “It is a hard duty, indeed, 
but not to the humble” (Surah ii. 42). . . . The well-known forms 
are not meant, the upright position, the genuflexion, the prostra- 
tion, ospeciaUy not the recitation with the lips, all of which any lad 
able to grasp them can become accustomed to, and which w^e see 
practised by people who are accustomed to them, wliile at the 
same time they persistently commit evil deeds and forbidden acts. 
What value, tlien, do such easily performed bodily movements 
have, that God describes them as difficult except to the humble ? 
Those movements and words are jirescribed only a form of 
prayer to serve as a means to remind the neglectful and arouse 
the indifferent and to incite the one who is praying to timj to God/® 
And again : ‘ If one is unable to perform all these bodily movements, 
that fact doc‘8 not prevent him from engaging in that heart wor- 
ship W'hich is the H])irit of prayer and of all other religious duties.’® 

In like spirit, he treats the iierforinaiice of the Pilgrimage 
to Mecca. ‘If hy])ocriHy and love of notoriety arc the motives 
which lead to making the Pilgrimage, then the Pilgrimage is 
a sin to the hypocrite and not an act of obedience. And if 
hypocrisy is pi-eseut during the Pilgrimage ritual, it is said 
that the jierformance will not be accci)U‘.d by God, because 
of the statements which affirm that God will not accept 
anything except what is sincerely done for His sake.’^ And 

^ Tajinr, ii. 139, on Surah ii. 199. 

^ Ibid., p. 38. Quoit'd by Goldziher, Koranaualegungf p. 341 . Cf . Beitrage, 
xiv. 122. * Ibid., p. 439, on Surah ii. 240. 

* Ibid., p. 214, on Surah ii. 192. In the siiine pasBage he rofors the reader 
to the Ihyd of Al-Ghazzali for a full statement on ‘Hypocrisy ’. The si)irit of 
Al-Ghazzull is evident in the manner in which 'Abdiih treats all religious 
duties. See further, below, Chapter Vlll, under ‘Formative Influences*. 
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elsewhere he writes: ‘When the intention (in any religious 
duty) becomes in any way tainted with a portion of the world, 
the action ceases to bo a sincere religious act, and God will 
not accept anything that is not free from worldly taint. 

Ho insists on justice in the payment of the prescribed legal 
alms (zahdt). He iKmrs out his scorn on the devices practised 
for the purpose of evading payment, which are countenanced 
by the canon lawyers under the designation of ‘stratagems 
I)ermitted by the Divine Law’. ‘To connect this foolishness 
with the Divine Law ’, ho declares in indignation, ‘Is a greater 
proof of unbelief than is the act itself of withliolding pay- 
ment ; since it is not reasonable that CJod would lay dovra a 
law for us and confirm it seventy times, and then be willing 
that we should devise stratagems against Him. and attempt 
to deceive Him with re8i>t^ct to abandoning the law', and 
irtiagiiie that Ho has given permission to use this deceit and 
trickery.’^ Further on the subject of justice, he maintains 
that capital punishment for murder should be retained as a 
general law, as prescribed by the Kur’an, although some 
legislators in our day, even among Muslims, advocate moral 
training for the reclamation of the criminal instead. ‘ But one 
who has regard for the general w'clfare of the nations rathcT 
than his own particular feelings or those of his own countrj^ 
must set^ that just and equitable ])iinishment is the funda- 
mental rule wdiieli trains nations and jx^oples, and that to 
abandon it entirely would encourage the evil-minded to shed 
blood.''' Imprisonment and hard labour may act as a deter- 
rent in somii Eurojwan countries, but in some other e.ountries, 
as in Egypt, he thinks that imprisonment is rather an en- 
couragement to crime, for the culju’it considers the prison better 
than his own house and calls it a lodging -place or hotel.® 

I’he foregoing extracts from his teaching illustrate the 
manner in which he interpreted the forms and duties pre- 
scribed by Islam. Li the same spirit he aj)plie8 the moral 
precepts of the Kur’an, seeking to determine the fundamental 
]3rinciple involved and its applicability to present-day con- 
ditions. Thus he finds urgent necessity for stricter observance 

’ lbid.,p. 101,onSrirahii. 184. * Ibid.,|)p. 129, 130, on Surah ii. 171. 

* Ibid., pp. 136, 137, on Surah ii. 173. 
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of the injimctioziB of the Kur’an regarding wine and gambling. 
Present-day medical science confirms the statement of the 
Kur’an that the harmful effects of wine-drinking outweigh 
its advantages. He expresses his concern for the future of the 
Egyptian people if the use of intoxicants, with the accom- 
panying evils of i)rostitution, continues to increase.^ The 
virtues are to society what the force of gravity is to the 
physical universe, the cohesive force which holds it together 
and makes for unity, while the vices are disruptive in their 
influence. 2 Of all the virtues, perseverance is the chief and 
fundamental one. ‘It is the mother of all virtues, and there 
is no virtue that is not in need of it.’ It is mentioned seventy 
times in the Kur’an, no other virtue has been given like men- 
tion. The meaning of ixjrseverance in all these verses is ‘the 
faculty of steadfastness and cndui-ancc, by virtue of which its 
possessor considers lightly all that befalls him in the course of 
his deicnce of the truth and assistance of virtue ’. It appciars 
therefore, only in a voluntary work undertaken on behalf of 
the pubhc good, in which op]x:>8ition is likely to be encoun- 
tered. Thus not all who endure disagreeable things are among 
the iJersevering.^ 

Muhammad ^Abduh’s theory of corporate unity and also of 
corporate moraUty, within the Muslim (Jommunity as a whole 
or within the individual nation, was based ui^on the x)rinciple 
of mutual co-operation and cncoiiragi*mcnt in the restraint 
of evil and the i^romotion of the good. Such a verse as Surah 
hi. 100, afforded textual authority for such a positions ‘That 
there may be among you a )icoplc who invite to the Good and 
enjoin the Just and forbid the AVrong.’ One of the accepted 
principles of society, he says in introducing his comment, 
is that no people can exist as an mdependent entity miless 
there bo some bond that binds tlicm together and gives them 
unity, so that they become a living community, as though 
they were a single body. This verse reveals such a bond. 'J’he 
sense of the verse is not that some j)art of the x)eoi)le 

^ Tafsir, ii. 328 sqq., on Surah ii. 216. 

® Tarlkhy ii. 272 Hcjq., article from ^4 /-' CJruMih al-Wuthkah, on ‘ The Virtties 
and tho Vicos and their Results. Causes of the Decay of Nations.* Cf. 
Beitrdge, xiv. 123. 

* TaJAr^ ii. 35, 36, on Surah ii. 148. 
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should discharge the duty of inviting, and thus the duty be 
a general one, sufficiently discharged when performed by a 
certain part of the Community {Jard kifdyah), as interpreted 
by some commentators; but the duty is an individual one 
(Jard "ain) which every member of the Community must 
perform. As though the meaning were, ‘that 1 may find in 
you a people*, &c. (i.c. find you to be a ywople). This duty 
presupj)OSOB only such a degree of knowledge as can be ob- 
tained by the generality of the j)eoplc from the Kur’an and 
the Sumiah, and does not require a knowledge of special 
treatises on ethics and canon law. This duty of inviting is, 
first of all, the duty of Muslims towards other i)eoi)lcs, since 
Islam is for all peoples. And, in the second place, it is the 
duty of Muslims towards one another. Those specially quali- 
fied in law and religion are to take the initiative in instructing 
the people; and the individuals of the Community are to 
follow their leadership in giving advice and encouragement to 
one another. This will prevent the spread of evil, will estab- 
lish the good, and will make divisions and sects impossible.^ 
He had also much to say in commendation of co-operation in 
promotion of the public welfare of the Community and in 
carrying forward its benevolent works.^ 

The True Islam. 

‘If any one wishes to pass judgemcmt on any religion, 
whether a favourable or unfavourable judgement with rcsfiect 
to any particular matter*, Shaikh 'Abduh once wrote in one 
of his controversial works, ‘he should look at. it as it is when 
purified of all the accretions which have originated from the 
customs of those who profess it, and the matters which they 
have added to it, yierhaps derived from some other religion. 
. . . He should consider its i)rincij7les as they are determined 
by the words and actions of the men who were nearest in time 
to the a])peara]ice of the religion, and who received it in the 
simplicity in which it was transmitted from the founder of 
the religion himself.*^ This was the principle which he adopted 


^ Tafsir, iv. 25-9. 

* As, for example, on Surah ii. 216; Taft^r, ii. 343. 

• AUIslam wa cU-Na^rdniyyah, p. 22. Quoted by Miohel, p. xlvi. 
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in his diBcnssion of Christianity in tho work from which 
quotation has just been made ; it was the principle which he 
followed in determining what are the essentials of Islam to 
which return should be made, to the exclusion of much that 
is now regarded as belonging to Islam but, in reality, is foreign 
to it and even contradictoiy to its spirit. ‘ I raised my voice 
he said, to quote once more his own statement of his essential 
aims, ‘to summon to two important matters. Tho first was, 
to free the mind from the chains of belief on authority, and to 
understand the religion (of Islam) as tho early generation 
understood it, before the appearance of divisions among them, 
and to return to the original sources of tho branches of the 
sciences (of Islam) in order to attain a proixjr knowledge of 
them.’i 

It will not be necessary here to go into any further detail 
than has already been done, in indicating the manner in which 
he applied this principle in the sphere of beliefs. The succeed- 
ing chapter will show how he proposed to apply it to canon 
law and in tho elimination of practices which he considered 
harmful or foreign to Islam. It will be sufficient here , in con- 
cluding the present chapter, to make only a, general remark 
concerning his method of procedure. The indispensable 
essentials of Islam are held to be ‘that whicjh is in the Book 
(i.e. the Kur’an) and a small part of the Sunnah (Usage of 
the Prophet) relating to matters of i)ractiee’.2 This brief 
statement is explained by what he says on Surah iv. 02, 
which reads: ‘O ye who believe! Obey God and obey the 
Apostle and those among you invested with authority ; and 
if in aught ye differ, bring it before God and the Apostle.’ 
Applying these words to the present time, the meaning is: 
obedience to God is to follow His book completely, which 
contains many prohibitions of differences and divisions into 
sects in religion ; obedience to the Apostle after his death is to 
follow his Sunnah. Matters of belief and practice are to be 
determined by reference to those two sources, in other words, 
the beliefs and practices of the early Muslims are once more 
to be adopted, without additions or omissions. The third 

^ Al-Manar, viii. 892, 893. Also quoted by Michel, p. adiii. 

* Eiaalah, p. 224; Michel, translation, p. 137. 
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class mentioned, * those invested with authority are the men 
of position and influence, such as the *Ulama and the leaders, 
who are known in the language of to-day as ‘the representa- 
tives of the nation’. To them are to be referred all judicial, 
administrative, and political aflairs (including the revision of 
the canon law of Islam), which they will determine ‘according 
to the principles of the Divine Law respecting the conserva- 
tion of advantages and the averting of evils, and in harmony 
with the conditions of the time and the locality’.^ 

By following this method of returning to the simplest and 
most essential form of Islam, a basis would bo found upon 
which all Muslims could unite, and which, at the time, w^ould 
prove acceptable and sufficient as the one religion for all 
mankind. It would then ai>i)ear that the present regulations 
of Islam regarding divorce, i)olygamy, slavery, and the like, 
do not belong to the essentials of Islam, but are subject to 
modification according to circumstances.^ The real nature of 
Islam would then be manifested, as the final expression of the 
true religion of God which is the same in all ages, which in ‘its 
spirit and the essentials which it requires of all men by the 
mouth of all the prophets and apostk^s* does not change. 
Islam is the final expression of this religion, (-hristianity 
came at an earlier stage in man’s development, it appealed 
entirely to the emotions, and inculcated ideals of asceticism 
and other- worldliness that were contrary to the nature of 
man and were therefore soon repudiated or modified to suit 
the desires or the needs of thosc^ who professed this religion. 
But Islam came when man had reached his fullest develop- 
ment and had learned from past expcu-ienccs. It addressed 
itself to reason in the direction of man, but it enlisted also the 
emotions.^ In some respects Judaism and Christianity and 
Islam may all appear as * branches that grew out of one com- 
mon root, which was the true religion, and that these branches 
do not destroy the unity of this one I’d igion ’. But examined 
more closely, Islam is seen to combine the essentials of all, 

^ Ta/rtr, iii. 8-12. 

* TaHkh, ii. 616, open loiter to an English clergyman. 

* Al-Ialdm wa €U’Nci^rdniyydh, p. 47. Also Riadlah, pp. 181-3; Michel, 

translation, pp. Ill, 112. * Riadlah, p. 187; Miohel, p. 116. 
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and is thus ‘ the most excellent means of preparing the human 
spirit for attaining the highest stage of perfection in faith 
It is thus the supreme function of Islam to unite all men in 
the bonds of one true religion.^ 

^ Tarikhf ii. 513-16| letter above referred to. 

* Al-Islam iva al‘Na^aniyyah, p. 48. 



CHAPTER VIII 

MUHAMMAD RASHiD RIpA AND AL-MANAR 

T he name of Muhammad Rashid Rida has received fre- 
quent mention in the preceding pages. As the leading 
pupil of Muhammad ' Abduh during the latter’s lifetime, and, 
since his death, his biographer, editor of his works, and the 
one who has jirincipally carried on his tradition and inter- 
preted his docjtrines, his name cannot be mentioned otherwise 
than frequently in any study of the movement inaugurated 
by Muhammad 'Abduh. Even more frequent have been the 
references to the pages of AUMmmr, the ])eriodical founded 
by Rashid Ridii as the mouthpiece for the pro}>agation of 
'Abduh’s doctrines and the accomplishment of his reforms. 
Some account is required, therefore, of the man who has been 
])er]Kd,uating *Abduh’s inlluonce for the quai*t(‘T of a century 
since his death, and of the organ of which he has been the 
founder and editor. Tn this account are inchidecl some pro- 
j(5cts and activities which might logically have been dealt 
with earlier, in connexion with the ])iography of Muhammad 
'Abduh, such as some of his reforms, notably that of canon 
law, and the prejiaration and publication of his Commentary, 
but have been reserved for consideration hero because of 
their close identification with Al-Mandr and its editor. 

Mvhanmiad Rashid Ridu. 

Muhammad Rashid Ridii is a Syrian by nationality. He 
comes of a family which claims descent from the family of 
th(; Prophet, as denoted by his right to receive the title * Al- 
^'^^-yyid’. His education was received in the schools of 
Tripoli in Syria (Tardbalus), and was of the type usually 
received by the ‘'alim ’ or 'shaikh He completed his studies 
and was granted the diploma of ‘*alim’ in the year 1897.^ 
His master during the period of his moi'e advanced studies 
was Shaikh Husain al-Jisr, a Syrian scholar who wrote a 
work in defence of Islam and dedicated it to the SulfAn 
*Abd al-Hamid of Turkey, under the title of AUrisalah 

^ Al-Matiar, xxviii. 652. 
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al-Hatmdiyyah,^ This work, Snouck Hurgronje thinks, is 
signifioant of the changed attitude of Muslim scholars to- 
wards Western thought in regard to Islam. Shaikh Husain 
shows in his work that he ibiows theology and law; but 
whereas an earlier orthodox writer would not have troubled 
about infidel views or would have advised an appeal to the 
sword, he feels that the time has gone when Muslims can 
ignore all arguments against their faith. He, therefore, tries 
to show that true humanity, morality, and reason find their 
highest expression in the law and doctrine of Islam. He 
confutes sundry })hilosophic and materialistic difficulties in 
Islam, as raised by Western scholars, ' and even considers 
Darwinism, but holds that, even if it wore true, it would not 
necessarily be in conflict with the Kur’an.** 

Muhammad Rashid Rida has little to say in his writings 
about the influence of Husain al-Jisr upon his later beliefs. 
It would seem, from the above account of Husain’s ideas, 
that he might have prepared in the mind of his pupil a certain 
sjnnpathy towards the ideas of Muhammad ' Abduh which he 
later embraced. Although Shaikh Husain was somewhat 
advanced in some of his ideas, he did not approve, however, 
of the lengths to which his pupil latt'.r went in his advocacy 
of reform. When the first issue of Al-Mandr ai)j)earod, ho 
wrote to Rashid Rida as follows: 'Al-Manar has aj)pearcd, 
gleaming with unaccustomed yet pleasing lights (the title 
Al-Mandr signifies ‘ The Lighthouses ’), except that these lights 
are made up of powerful rays that almost impair the ?^ision.’^ 
He later wrote some caustic criticisms of the course pursued 
by Al-Mandr. 

If Rashid Rida has said little concerning his earlier studies, 
he is less reticent in regard to the effect which the reading 
of Al-'Urwah al-Wuthkah had upon his mind. He once 
happened upon a number of old copies which were in posses- 
sion of his father. These he devoured with great eagerness, 
and then began the search, from house to house, for the re- 
maining numbers which, when found, he copied out with his 

^ Al-Manar f viii. 456 ; i. 2 ; Goldziher, Koranaualegung, p. 324. 

* TheAchehnese, C. Snuuck Hurgronjo ; trancilatod by A. W. S. O’Sullivan, 
Leyden, 1906, ii. 345 sqq. The date uf I;ilusain al-Jiar’a work ict given ub 
about A. H. 1306/a.d. 1889. * Al-Manar, i. 2. 
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own hands. He was able to complete the numbers, as many 
as had been published, from copies in the possession of 
Shaikh Husain al-Jisr. The articles in these papers made a 
profound impression upon him and caused him, as he says, 
to enter upon a now period in his life. Before that time he 
had been given to Sufism, and engrossed in religious and 
ascetic practices. In teaching the Kur’an to the common 
jwoplo of his village he had* emphasized its throats and warn- 
ings, and the doctrines that inspire fear and inculcate asceti- 
cism in this life. His chief concern hod been orthodoxy of 
belief and practice ; if he had any thought of reform, it was 
of a purely local character. But the reading of AWUrwah 
al-Wuth^‘h changed all this. Its appeals for the reform of 
Islam as a whole, and the regeneration of all Muslim nations 
and the restoration of tlie early glory of Islam, placed a new 
ideal before him and inspired within liim new desires. His 
first teacher, he says, had been the Ihyd of Al-Ghazzall, which 
w!is the first book to take possession of his mind and heart. 
His second teacher wasAl-'Urwahal-WMthhahyWYuiih changed 
the course of his life. 

As a result of his reading of these papers, he conceived the 
desire to join himself to Jamal al-Din al -Afghani, who had 
hut lately arrived in (Amstantinople. He wrote to Jamal al- 
Din to this effect. But since Jamal continued to reside in 
( dnstantinojfie until the end of his days, this desire was never 
accomidishcd. After Jamal’s death, Rashid Rida wished to 
go to Egypt to become associated with Muhammad 'Abduh; 
and, as opportunity to do so was offered at the close of his 
studies in Tripoli, he left Syria for Egyi)t in the month of 
Rajab, a.h. 1315 (a.d. 1897). On the morning following his 
arrival in Cairo, he sought out Muhammad 'Abduh and 
attached himself to him as his pupil. The association thus 
begun continued, in increasing intimacy, until ^Abduh’s 
death in 1905. Shaikh *Abduh, on his part, loved and trusted 
his pupil ; and the latter regarded his master with unbounded 
admiration and respect, and celebrated his praises as the 
greatest teacher of Islam in modem times.^ 

^ Autobiographical references are given briefly in Al-Maiturt viii. 450, 
and ut greater length, in xxviii. 050 scm. ; also Tdrlkhf i. 84, 8.5. 
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Of Rashid Rida*s scholarship, it will be sufficient to say, 
in view of the lack of detail concerning his actual studies, that 
his writings display attainments of considerable merit in the 
usual Muslim sciences. He has attempted no independent 
work in either theology or. philosophy, but in editing the 
works of his master and in his notes and comments on the 
same he shows his grasp of the subjects involved. The field 
in which he has shown particular ]>roficiency is the field of 
the Traditions. The emphasis which the 'Abduh movement 
places upon the ‘ genuine ’ Sunnah only, as one of the essential 
sources of the revised Islam, has made this necessary. In the 
ability to test the genuineness of the various traditions, he has 
develoi)ed, in Goldziher’s opinion, ‘a great mastership that 
reminds one at times of the ancient classics of Hadith 
criticism*.^ His writings give evidence, also, of familiarity 
with a number of modern sciences, which he turns skilfully 
to account in his interpretation and defence of Islam. 

*Al-Manar\ 

Soon after his arrival in Cairo, Rashid Rida embarked on 
his venture in journalism. A l-Mandr appeared on the twenty- 
second of Shawwal, a.h. 1315 (March 17, 1898),® as a weekly 
journal of eight pagtjs, containing telegrams of the week and 
news items, some of which were of only temporary interest 
or value, in addition to the special articles. Reginning with 
the second year, the form was changed to that of a monthly 
IKjriodical. The re(JCi)tion accorded to the new venture was 
at first discouraging. Ihe copies sent to Syria and Turkey 
were intcTcej)tcd by the Turkish Government, while the 
majority of the copies sent to prosjKJCtive subscribers in 
Egypt were returned. By the end of the third year, the 
number of subscribers did not exceed three or four himdrcd. 
The fifth year, however, marked a beginning in an increase 
of circulation. By the twelfth year (1909), remaining copies 
of Volume I were selling for four times the original price ; a 

^ Koranaualegung, p. 335. 

^ Al-Manar, i. 1. Tho date of the first issue is there given as ten days 
from the end of Shawwal, a. h. 1315/ a.u. 1807. But the actual date as given 
on tho first issue of the magazine is os given above. Tliis date is confirmed 
by tliat of tho closing number of the year, which is March 6 , 1899. 
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second printing was therefore made, in the form which had 
been followed after the first year> No indications are afforded 
of the amount of the circulation during recent years. 

It was Rashid Rida’s desire, in founding Al-Manar, to 
perpetuate the tradition of Al-Urwcdi al-Wuthkah, except 
with respect to its political policy which was no longer called 
for.* The general purpose of reform was the same as that 
for which the earlier publication had laboured. Some of the 
items included within this general purpose are the following ; 
to promote social, religious, and economic reforms ; to prove 
the suitability of Islam as a religious system under j)resent 
conditions, and the practicability of the Divine Law as an 
instrument of government; to remove superstitions and 
beliefs that do not belong to Islam, and to counteract false 
teachings and interpretations of Muslim beliefs, such as 
j)revalent ideas of predestination, the bigotry of the different 
Schools, or Rites, of C^anon law, the abuses connected w'ith 
the cult of saints and the practices of the Sufi orders; to 
encourage tolerance and unity among the dillci-ent sects ; to 
promoU? general education, together with the reform of 
text-books and methods of education, and to oncourage 
progress in the sciences and arts ; and to arouse the Muslim 
nations to competition with other nations in all matters 
which are essential to national progress.'* 

To this ambitious programme, AUMandr has been dedi- 
cat<*d from the first. The editor himself has been the most 
prolific contributor to its columns ; his arti(;les havc^ contained 
tnmehant criticisms of the existing order of things in Egyj^t 
and elsewhei-e in the Muslim world, and zealous advocacy of 
the principles of Muhammad 'Abduh. Many articles from 
the pen of the latter have also apjieared in its columns, and 
contributions from the more zealous of his disciples, and from 
friends of reform in other Muslim countries. In addition to 
articles dealing with reform in its various aspects, as indicated 
above, a section has been devoted, beginning with the third 
year and continuing until the present, to the publication of 
Muhammad * Abduh’s Commentary on the Kur'dn ; a section, 
conducted by the editor, devoted to *fatwas’ or decisions on 
^ AUMcmdr, i. 3, 4. • Ibid., ii. 340. • Ibid., i. 11, 12. 
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questions concerning matters of law or religion which were 
addressed to the editor by correspondents, or, x)erhaps, repre- 
sented as such, although, in reality, devised by the editor 
himself, according to generally recognized editorial technique, 
and which have afforded many opportunities for ridiculing 
and criticizing the laborious casuistry of the prevailing sys- 
tems of canon law and sections containing news items from 
different Muslim countries, and reviews of books and other 
publications. 

The editor seems to have had a general policy in mind 
which he intended to pursue over a course of years. A pre- 
paratory period, covering the first year or more, was to be 
given to a review of the general state of Muslim weakness and 
the need of reform, and an attempt to arouse concern over 
this condition. Supposing this preparatory period to have 
been successful, the following period was to set forth the 
proposals of Al-Mandr, in accordance with which the needed 
reforms could be accomplished, and to direct the efforts of 
the Muslim Community in effecting them. This was the policy 
which Al-Manar followed. The editor, reviewing the results 
of it in 1905, after a period of eight years, found that his 
efforts had met with much general ax)proval; many news- 
pai)ers, imitating Al-Manar^ took up the cry of reform, until 
it became the fashion to jioint out needs and weaknesses, 
sometimes by those who knew little of them, without any 
thought of the practical efforts for reform that should result. 
Al-Mandr, therefore, returned again for a time to the policy 
of preparatory agitation.* This was the rei)ly which Rashid 
Rida made to those who accused him of giving way before 
the h(3stile opinions and criticisms that assailed him from a 
number of sources. There are evidences in later years of 
similar reversals of policy which may, possibly, be due to 
similar reasons. As late as the year 1926-7, the editor thought 
it fitting to publish an article on the general conditions 
prevailing in Muslim countries, which had been written as 
long ago as 1905 but had not then been published, because 

^ Cf. Goldziher, Koranaualegunfn, pp. 332, 333, for an example of the 
queatioiks submitted, and the *fatw&* in reply. 

* Al-Mandr, viii. 234. 
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‘the need for it now is as great, or even greater, than at the 
time of writing 

It was not the intention of the editor of Al-Manar, how- 
ever, to trust to mere agitation and instruction for the ac- 
complishment of reform. For this puri)ose, he advocated the 
formation of an Islamic Societ 3 ’^ {Al-jam* iyydh al-Isldmiy- 
yah) under the patronage of the Caliph, the central branch 
to be at Mecca, with subsidiary branches in all Muslim coun- 
tries.® The principle which lay at the base of the organization 
was the belief that the brotherhood of Islam obliterates racial 
and national boundaries, and constitutes a bond which unites 
all Muslims as one community, and that the Sharrah, the 
Divine Law of Islam, can unite all nationalities in equality of 
government, both Muslim and non-Muslim, even though the 
latter do not accept the faith of Islam/* The object of this 
society was to unite all Muslims in submission to a common 
code of doctrines and morals, a common code of laws, and a 
common language, the Arabic, to suppress harmful teachings 
and practices, and to propagate Islam The Ottoman Sultan 
was to be recognized as the actual leader, as being the most 
powerful Muslim ruler. But the separate Muslim govern- 
ments were to be regarded as component states in a cjon- 
federation resembling that of the United States of America, 
each ruler to govern with the assistance of a representative 
assembly, and to enjo\' indeiKJiideneo in the internal adminis- 
tration of his realm, wliile all the states together would 
I)rcsent a united front to their foes.'» This w as to be the ideal 
of Muslim unit 3 \ The society, however, w^as to be entirely 
dissociated from all ixjlitical designs ; for, although C-hurch and 
State arc essentially unitc^d in Islam, on the purely religious 
side, Rashid Ricjla contends, no c;onnexion with jxditics is 
required, and those who engage in defence of Islam, or in 
teaching or in propagating, should not engage in politics.^ 

This scheme, which has evident points of similarity to the 
society founded by Jamal al-Dm and Muhammad *Abduh, 
although without its political significance, seems to drop 
more or less into iSKe background with the passing of the 

*■ 

‘ Al-Mandr, xxviii. 706. • Ibid., i. 766. * Ibid., ii. 322-4. 

* Ibid., i. 707 aqq. • Ibid., i. 702, 793. • Ibid., xiv. 240. 
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years. AUMandr still preaches the ideal of a united Islam 
and uniform doctrines and laws ; but the society which was 
actually founded, so far as the record of Al-Manar itself 
goes, was one with somewhat more restricted aims, namely, 
‘The Society of Propaganda and Guidance’ (Jam'iyyat al- 
da'wdh wa al-irshad)^ of which more hereafter. 

Influences were coming to the fore in the Near East, how- 
ever, with which Al-Manar was destined to come into conflict 
in its advocacy of a common Islamic brotherhood that ignores 
>national lines. In the early years of the twentieth century, 
the Nationalist Party of Egypt was rejuvenated under the 
Icadershij) of Mustafa Kamil Pasha and his party-organ, Al- 
Lima. This party had no interest in religion or religious 
reform, but stood for an exclusive nationalism based on racial 
distinctions, although, according to Al-Mandr, they excluded 
also all Egyptians who were not Muslims.^ Since Al-Mandr 
was unfavourable to this idea, it was criticized by Al-Liwa. 
Muhammad Bey Farid, who came into the leadership of the 
party when MuBjiafa Kamil died in 1908, continued this 
policy of opposition through his party -organ, Al-'Alam, the 
editor of which was *Abd al-*Aziz Shawlsh, formerly a lec- 
turer in Arabic in Oxford University.^ The two Nationalist 
leaders attributed ]X)litical designs to Al-Mandr in the for- 
mation of its society.® In more rccent years, Al-Siyamh has 
drawn the fire of Al-Mandr, because the former advocates a 
nationalism in which ndigion and language are not the deter- 
mining factors, ‘so that they count a Muslim and ajri Arab 
(who holds a foremost i)lace in the world of Islam) as a 
foreigner, if ho does not belong to the same country as them- 
selves. Thus the Sharif (descendant of the Prophet) of the 
Hijaz or of Syria is no better to them than a heathen from 
China.* 

^ Al-Manar, viii. 478. It should be noted, however, that Muijt-afa Kamil’B 
nationalism did not oxcludo Pan-Islumic idoalH. Cf . The 2'ruth Abmit Kgypt, 
pp. 28 Bqq. ; uIho Mttahuhlr, i. 2Hii-3UJ, whore, in the biogrnphic'ul account 
of him, it is atatod that on inoro than one occasion ho undertook miHHionB 
of Pan-lslamic purport to Constantinople and olsowhere. Cf. also Tarajim 
Miwiyyah uia Qharbiyyah, by Dr. ]p.u8ain Baikal, p. 157. It was hoped that 
these efforts would eventually bring support to Egypt in her national aims. 

* The Truth about Egypt, by J. R. Alexander (London. 1911), p. 165. 

■ Al-Manar, xiv (1911), 36. * Ibid., xxvii (1926-7), 119. 
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In other respects, also, the scheme of Al-Manar for Muslim 
unity has received some checks. Rashid Rida had hoped 
much from the Young Turk Revolution of 1908 and the 
Constitution ; in fact, he admits that he himself had worked 
secretly for the securing of the (Constitution from *Abd al- 
Hamid because of the greater lilKirty which it would allow 
for reform activities.^ But the subsequent rejuvenation of 
Turkey under Mustafa Pasha Kamal has defeated those 
expectations, for the case of this noted leader is one of ‘pure 
unbelief and apostasy from Islam, of which there is no un- 
certainty ’.2 However, a new star of hope has apjKiared with 
the rise of the Wahhabi dynasty of Ibii Sa'iid in Arabia. The 
Government of Ibn Sa'ud is the greatt^st Muslim power in the 
world to-day, says Al-Manar, since the fall of the Cttoman 
dynasty and the transformation (3f the Government of the 
Turks into a government without religion, and it is the only 
govemmemt that will give aid to the Sunnah and repudiate 
harmful innovations and anti -religionism.® 

Advances of Muslim thought in other directions, also, are 
proving as little to Rashid Rida’s liking, and are tending to 
throw him more and more on the side of the (’onservatives 
rather than of tluj Lilnjiul and progressive element. He has 
been accustomed to characterize his jiarty as the ‘Moderate 
I’arty who mediate between the severely orthodox, on the 
one hand, whose strength lies in the blind devotion of 
the common people, and the ultra -j)rogres8ivo element on the 
other, who favour comjdcto freedom of thought and the adop- 
tion of modem civilization and modem forms of government 
and man-made laws. As contrasted with these, the ‘Moderate 
reformera’ affirm that Islam, if interpreted according to their 
prmciplos, will be found to provide the only adequate solu- 
tion for modem social, political, and religious problems.^ 
While the claim to be a mediating party is, in some respects, 
justifiable, the logic of events sometimes proves the editor 
of Al-Mandr to be a (Conservative of the Conservatives. 
Unyielding adherence, in the most orthodox sense, to the 

^ Ibid., xiv. 43. * Ibid., xxviii (1927-8), 681. 

• Ibid., xxvii. 638, also pp. 1-19. In regard to the caliphate, see 
below. Chapter X, under * 'All 'Abd al-Kazi^’. * Ibid., vii. 62; xxix. 66. 
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Kur*aii, the Sunnah, and the Divine Law is fundamental to 
his whole manner of thinking ; a more liberal attitude towards 
these, as, for example, any concession regarding the necessity 
of retaining the Divine Law of Islam as the fundamental law 
of all Muslim countries, mi^ht weaken or endanger his whole 
system. Hence, in any question of choice between the Con- 
servative or the Liberal attitude, the position of Al-Manar 
amounts, practically, to that of the orthodox party. 

The case of the Nationalists of Egypt and Turkey has 
already been cited: these Al-Mandr characterizes as atheists 
and infidels, because religion is not fundamental to their ideas 
of nationality. It applies the same designation to two of the 
younger scholars and writers of Egypt, whose critical attitude 
towards Islamic literature and Islamic institutions will 
receive notice in the concluding chapter. Enough may be 
anticipated here to give point to the fact that the attitude 
of Al-Manar towards these writers is not less uncompromising 
nor its anathemas less fervent than those of the extremely 
orthodox. 

In the furor which arose about one of the two cases to 
which reference has just iDeen made, Rashid Rida bad oc- 
casion to give ex]3ression to his opinion on two questions 
which grew out of the wide discussion of the matter. His 
opinion reveals the limitations which he imposes upon 
scientific scholarship when it affe(;ts matters of belief, cs|x;ci- 
ally belief in the Ivur’an. One of these questions was: If a 
Muslim, as a result of his studic^s, comes to entertain an 
historical or critical belief that is contrary to the teaching of 
the Kur’an, such as denial of the historical existence of 
Abraham, does he thereby cease to be considered a Muslim, 
even though he himself continues to consider himself such in 
respect to aU moral and religious matters ? The reply of 
AUMaum to this is : ^ If any one holds a belief contrary to 
the text of the Kur’an which affords decisive proof, a belief 
which is a matter of knowledge and not of interpretation, in 
that he believes that the statement of the Kur*an is not true, 
then, without doubt, he is not to be counted a member of the 
Muslim Community. For if any one denies the existence of 
Adam or Abraham or Ishmael, he is an unbeliever because 
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he gives the lie to the Word of God.’ This does not deny to 
any one, Rashid Ri(Ja continues, the right to interpret certain 
passages of the Kur’an in an allegorical manner, as, for ex- 
ample, the story of Adam. Nor does it forbid acceptance of 
established facts of natural science, even though they be at 
variance with the apparent sense of the inspired text ; for, 
in that case, the expi'ession of the text is to be interj)reted as 
a metaphorical or figurative use, or an accommodation to 
common usage, such as the setting of the sun in a fountain 
or in the sea.^ 

The second question grows out of the fii-st : May it not be 
that, in the near future, educatc*d Muslims will come to dis- 
tinguish between religious and moral questions in the Kur’an, 
on the one hand, and historical and scientific questions, on the 
other, regarding the Kur'an as infallible with res]W‘ct to the 
first but not so with respect to the second ? U'o this Rashid 
Rida replies that he considers that ‘that contingency is very 
remote 

Reforms, 

The general character of the reforms to which the pages of 
Al-Mmidr have been devoted for the i)ast thirty years has 
ali*cady b(Mm indicated, first, in the life and teachings of 
Muhammad 'Abdiih, and, second, in the statement of the 
jiurpose for which Al~ Manor was founded. The fundamental 
character of these i-eforms hjis )>een described as religious, 
that is to say, a thorough reform of the religion of Islam is, 
at once, the central motive which insjiircs them, the object 
for which they are undertaken, and the means by which they 
are t<o bo accomiilished. While it is true that the purely 
religious interest has been given a central place throughout 
the history of the movement, at the same time it should be 
remembered that the religion of Islam embraces all depart- 
ments of the life of its adherents, the civil, social, and x>olitical 
as well as the religious ; hence the inclusive character of the 
reforms attempted. 

To begin with, the very conception of the nature and value 
of the religion of Islam which is commonly held by Muslims 

^ Al‘Manar, xxviii. 581, 582. * Ibid., p. 582. 
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requires to be changed, it is maintained. Muslims generally 
believe that their religion contains some spiritual secret, 
which operates in a miraculous manner to render help to 
them and victory, independently of their own character and 
actions. They need to be taught that its true value does not 
consist in mysterious powers and gifts, but in the fact that it 
secures happiness for men in this life as well as in the life to 
come, by directing to a knowledge of the laws (sunan) of God 
which govern human progress, both for nations and for 
individuals ; men must learn these laws and act upon them 
with decision, knowing that God does not withhold worldly 
affairs from those who seek for them by the proi)er methods, 
whether they be believers or infidels. ^ 

The responsibility for the backward state of Muslims be- 
longs principally to their rulers and their religious leaders. 
Their rulers have been ignorant of Isliim and its laws ; they 
have })erniittied entire freedom in the case of evil-doing and 
imbelief and limited it in the case of learning and thought, 
and have substituted laws of human origin for the Divine 
Law. "Jlic 'Ulama have neglected the Kur’an and the Sunnah 
and the moral teachings of their religicm, and instead have 
magnified differences of sects, and made much of works of 
law and theology, and have neglected the training of the 
jieoplc. The shaikhs of the Sufi orders, who have come to 
be the spiritual guides of the ^KJOple, have made religion a 
sport and a means of entertainment ; the jK^iormance of their 
zikrs, which are only a confused mumbling of words, have 
taken the place of the public ])rayei‘8, and the boisteious 
chanting of some of their sx)eeial forms of ])etitions, or of 
portions of the Kur’an, on the occasion of the birthday 
festival ( mawlid) of some saint enlists more enthusiasm on 
the part of the people than do the true religious forms. Thus 
the hearts of the people have gone astray after their shaikhs ; 
miraculous powers are attributed to them, and they are con- 
sidered to be a means of blessing, living or dead ; and after 
their death, their tombs become objects of veneration, and 
their intercession with God is sought for, even for the accom- 
plishment of requests that are logically impossible. In this 
^ Al-Manar, i. 686 aqq. 
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fashion the sins of the people are brought home to them by 
the reformers, and responsibility for them is laid primarily at 
the door of the leaders.^ 

Of the many objectionable practices which have found 
their way into Islam as bida^ (innovations, in this case 
harmful innovations; sing, bid'ah)^ and the considerations 
which Al’Mandr has urged against them in its endeavour to 
uproot them, it will not be possible to speak, except to men- 
tion a few of the most characteristic ones. These practices 
have been allowed to cn^ep into Islam and gradually gain a 
hold over the peojde, it is claimed, either because the learned 
men and the religious leaders have been too negligent and 
easy going, or because they have themselves introduced them 
to strengthen the hold of religion upon the common people. ^ 
Many abuses are outgrowths of the cult of saints, such as 
ascribing to the more noted saints, as 'Abd al-Kadir al- 
Jllani, names and honours that belong only to (3od, the 
offering of prayers and sacriliees at their tombs, and the 
immoralities and irregularities which characterize the cele- 
bration of the amiual niawlidsy or ftistivals, of c(n*tain of the 
saints, as that of Ahmad al-liailawl at Tanta. * Others are 
comiectcd with the Sfifl orders: th(i veneration of the people 
for the shaikhs or heads of these orders, and the blind sub- 
mission of the initiate to the will of the shaikh, are con- 
sidered particularly harmful, and the noisy and disorderly 
j)erformance of the zikns are deplored.^ Othi'rs arc the 
result of excessive veneration for the Kur iin and other 
objects that are held in sacrt*d regard: of this sort, arc the 
use of portions of the Kur ’an as charms and amulets, the 
stroking of j)illars, stones, and the like, that «are ])()])ularly 
believed to jossess special powers. Rashid Rida himself once 
narrowly escaped a near riot of the worshippers in the 

^ Al-Manar, i, sories of six articles, beginning p. 606, on ‘ Our Leaders and 
Chief Men have led us Astray’ ; On the ^ufls, the lost article, pp. 722-30 ; 
also Tajtnr, ii. 98, 99; aleo two art.ieIoB in Al-Mandr, i. 404 Bqq., and 423 
sqq., on ‘ Spiritual Authority of the Shaikhs of the Sufi Orders . 

* Tafeir, ii. 99. 

» Al-Manar, i. 729 ; alao pp. 77 sqq. ; viu. 191, 192 ; six articles m ii, begin- 
ning p. 401, on ‘Miracles of the Sainte’ ; on the ‘Tanta Mawlid’, iv. 594-000. 

* Of. references under footnote 1, above. The topic Ih recurred to fre- 
quently in both Al-Mandr and the. Commentary. 
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Hasanain Mosque in Cairo, hold in special sanctity as the 
reputed resting-place of the head of Al-Husain, grandson of 
the Prophet, because he ventured to address the people 
assembled there on the futility of expecting to receive blessing 
from such practices.^ Still .other practices seem to be less 
harmful in themselves, but are objected to because they are 
not a part of Islam. For this reason, the decoration of the 
'Kiswah ’, the covering which is sent to Mecca each year from 
Egypt for the Ka*bah, and the Procession of the ‘Mahmal*, 
at which the official ceremonies of its departure take place, 
are held to be bid* ah. ^ 

The fundamental fault, however, which underlies the 
present degeneracy is that Islam has been suffered to drift 
away from its early simplicity. This Al-Manar has main- 
tained from its earliest numbers to its latest, as did Muliam- 
mad *Abduh also. So simx)1e was the religion in its early days 
that it was easy for othc*r pcojdes t-o learn Islam from the 
Arabs, and thus the rajud spitjad of Islam was facilitated. 
Then came the centuries of bid*ah. 1'he science of juris- 
prudence was developed on the ground that the ruhu’s re- 
quired a wider system of legislation than that afforded ])y the 
practical regulations of the Kur’an and the Sunnah. Contact 
with the thought of other nations led to the devdopment of 
the science of theology in defence of the articles of belief, 
and to the introduction of the six'culations of jjhiloaojjhy. 
Thus there was introduced into Isham what does not belong 
to it, and it ceased to be easy and simjdt' and becami'. difficult 
and involved. Whereas it was poasil)le for an Arab in the 
time of the Projffiet to learn enough of the religious practices, 
in ‘one sitting’, to become a Muslim, in the present day a 
Muslim, who has grovm up among Muslims, can with difficulty 
learn the requirements of the rite to which ho belongs by 
reason of having inherited adherence to it, in a number of 
years. ‘Thus the decisive characteristics of Islam, that gave 
it its most perfect form and its most perfect state before any 
books at all were written, have disappeared,’^ 

* Al-Manar, ii. 735; Tafmr, ii. 191. The atory of tho l^faHanain Mosqiio is 
fourid in Al-Marutr, vi. 793; Ooldzihor, Koranauslequny, p. 337. 

‘ Al-Manar, viii. 830, 840. * Ibid., xxix (1928), 03, 64. 
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All that is required, therefore, is to return to that early 
form. All the bases (usul) of the religion, consisting of correct 
beliefs, moral and ethical teachings, the religious practices 
approved by God, and the general principles governing civil 
relationships, were completed in the time of the Prophet. 
Further, the moral principles that were to underlie all legal 
and governmental regulations were also affirmed, such as 
justice, equality of rights, 'prohibition of crimes, prescription 
of punishment for certain offences, government by representa- 
tion, and the like. In all other matters, ilie Diviiie Law -giver 
delegated detailed legislation to those entrusted with author- 
ity, that is, the learned men and the rulers, who are required 
by the Divine Law to be men of learning and justice, that 
they may take counsel together and pi*escribc what is of most 
advantage to the Community, according to the requirements 
of the time. The Companions so understood the matter with- 
out an express dcdiveranco from the Pro])hei, as several 
traditions show. In fact, it is redated of them that they 
decided according to the general welfare oven though their 
decisions were contrary to the Sunnah which was followed, 
as though they believed that regard for the general welfare 
was the fundamental consideration, rather than observance 
of the details of the Law.^ Muslims should, thendore, return 
to the practice ‘of the early days of the first four caliphs, 
whose Sunnah, together with his own Sunnah, the Prophet 
commanded Muslims to hold fast to, and they should lay 
aside everything that has been introduced into Islam that is 
contrary to that practice 

The details of that practice are to be determined by com- 
petent scholars. The articles of belief are to be those which 
are contained in the Kur’an ; these are to be accepted ‘with- 
out dealing with them in a philosophical manner’, although 
proofs are to be sought for them. Likewise, the moral and 
ethical teachings of the Kur’an and the Sunnah are sufficient 
because of their moderation. The excesses of the Sufis in 
spiritual matters, in asceticism, and in some other respects, 
will thus be avoided.^ The further Suggestion is made, that 
a book be compiled containing all doctrines and moral and 

‘ Ibid., iv. 210. » Ibid., p. 215. =* Ibid., p. 210. 
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ethical principles upon which all Muslim sects are in agree- 
ment, the book to be simple in style, and to be translated 
into all the languages in use among Muslims. This book will 
constitute the essentials of belief upon which all Muslims 
are to unite ; in minor details;, differences of belief are per- 
mitted, so long as these differences do not include matters 
that have been declared by common consent to be unbelief, 
and all who profess this common body of beliefs are to be 
recognized as Muslims.^ 

The religious practices which are to be adopted by all 
Muslims in common, that is, the prayers, fasts, pilgrimage, 
and similar duties prescribed by the religious cult of Islam, 
are to bo those which arc plainly set forth in the Sunnah 
(Usage) of the Prophet and which have been recognized, by 
the uniform practice of succeeding generations, as essential 
to Islam. Matters in which the early generations differed, as 
in regard to certain details of the prayer ritual, for example, 
are to be left to each Muslim to decide for himself which one 
f)f the ways practised by the early fathers he should adopt.* 
Thus, in all essential practices, all Muslims would adopt the 
requimnents of a single rite, or school of canon law (madhhab), 
instead of being divided, as at present, by the innumerable 
and often inconsequential details of the four schools. There 
would be many details, of course, which fully dealt with 
by the law books of the four ritt^s, but w^hich would not be 
included within the common body of practices of the single 
rite. In regard to these details, each Muslim would be free 
to consult the regulations of all the four rites, or any one of 
them, and to follow that method of the four which he prefers, 
instejid of being bound, as at present, to the rcjgulations of 
the one rite to which he belongs; just as a man who is ill 
consults the physician whom he j)refers. Thus every Muslim 
w^ould be exercising independent investigation ({jtiJidd) by 
choosing the method which he prefers ; at the same time, he 
would be practising acceptance on authority (taklld) since 
he adopts the method of one of the four* rites.* One result to 
be anticipated from uniformity in essentials and individual 

^ Al-Manar^ i. 767; iv. 216; xxii. 184. 

^ Ibid., iv. 216. * Ibid., iv. 287, 360; xxii. 134, 185. 
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freedom in details -would bo the elimination of bigoted de- 
votion to a single rite and hatred towards the adherents of all 
otlieiB, and thus discussion of differences could take place in 
a conciliatory spirit.^ 

As for the regulations which govern social relations and 
civil and commercial transactions, these should be separated 
entirely from religion and should not be inextricably bound 
up as i)art of a code that is regarded as sacrosanct and eter- 
nally imchaiigi^ablo, as is the case with the law books of the 
four riU‘S. While these laws should be based upon the 
Kur’iin and the Sunnah, they should be subject to change 
from age to age, iiccording to the ix'quirt^ments of each age.^ 
The rigid and ufichangeable char*actf»r of the enactmt*iits of 
the four rites is one of the i)rincipal reasons for the backward- 
ness of Muslim nations to-day ; and because of this, the 
Divin(‘ Law of Islam has been rejected by many Muslim 
governments as unsiiitaible for present conditions. This is 
claimed by Al-Mamr in many ]»laceK. and innumerable ex- 
amples are given showing the necessity of adapting these 
law’s to present conditidiis. An example or two may be chosen, 
however, from J^ashTd Rida’s book on The The 

caliph whom the Turks chose, when the (^aliphatc* was 
fle]>arated from the State, was a man who w-as proficient in 
painting and in playing miLsical instrumc^nts, both of which 
accoin])lislimeiits ai’e forbidden by all four Islamic rite.s. and 
most strictly of all by the llanititt* rit(* to which the Turks 
belong. . »So strictly ar<* they forlndden, that in one of th(' 
courts of Cairo recently, says Rashid Rida, the witness of a 
teacher of music was not acc(»])ted by the court, as Inung 
illegal. Yet a w^ay out of the difficulty ccuild be found by 
ap])lying the princijilc of indcixuideiit investigation (ijtihad). 
The same difficulty w as encountered when it was ])royjosed to 
cHMit a statui* to Kainrd Pasha in Angora. KaiutU Pasha 
solved tb<‘ difficulty by declaring that the miiking of statues 
is not forbidden io-tlay as it w’as in the days when Muslims 
were just out of idolatry, and that it is necessary for 

* Ibid., iv. 2fW; xxii. 186. 

* Tbid., iv. 859, and froquuiiily. 

* Al-khilafah atv ahimamati al-^uzmahf Cain), 1:141/1022, pp. 81, 82. 

O 
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the Turks to practise this art, for it is one of the arts of 

civilization.^ 

The task of adapting the laws of Islam to the needs of the 
present can only be done by scholars and men in authority 
who are thoroughly qualified to do so by their attainments 
in both the rt^ligious and secular sciences. In order, therefore, 
that a body of laws, suitable for Muslim nations in the present 
day, might be drawn up, it is necessary that a number of such 
comi)etent men from different Muslim lands should confcT 
together. They should compare the enactments of the ft)iir 
schools of canon law with the Kur an and the Sunnah, and 
draw' uj) a book of laws, based, first of all, ujwn the principles 
of the Divine Law, but based also, in the second place, uj)on 
the principle of regard for the common weal and the require- 
ments of the ])it?sent time. The caliph Avould then put these 
laws into effect by giving instructions to the kadis in all 
Muslim lands to jiroceed in accordance with th(‘m. If the 
caliph refuses to accept this responsibility, it is the duty of 
the 'Ulama to see that he undeilakes it. If they refuse, the 
people themselves must take steps to secure reform. “ Further- 
more, in order to secure officials who are comx)etent to enforce 
such laws, all officials, including the caliph, should i-eceive 
training in schools established for this purx>os(^.*' 

The manner in which the foregoing principlt's would 
ojKjratc and some of the questions which would raisc'd in 
the process, received recent illustration (102S) in the discus- 
sion of a motion which w'as ju'osented in the Egyptian 
Chamber of Deiiuties, jiroviding for the abolishment of the 
religious foundations known as ‘private’ or ‘fainily wakfs’ 
(al-awkdf al-ahliyijah), on the ground of mismanagement, 
among other reasons. Ttashld liidii admits mismanagement 
in many cases, and adds that many foundations provide for 
objects that are contrary to the true Islam, such as maintain- 
ing and de(;orating the tf)mbs of ssiints. Yet the religious 

' MuhaiiiniiKl 'Abduh oxproHHod u Hiiniliir rr'Kunliiig tlu' nsn c»f 

pictures and HiaLucs. 'Fticv art' not forbiddoii so 1i>mk as Ihuto is no daiifi;cr 
f)f thoir being devoted to improper religious uses. Tnrlkh, ii. 444 Hq<|. 
Al-Manar speaks the same effect , jv, fiO, 

“ Al-Mnnar, iv. S60, HfiH; Koranauslvyunfj^ pp. .‘ri4, Il.'lo. 

* Ibid., xxvii. 142. 
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foundations themselves arc a true Muslim institution, based 
on the text of the Divine Law and on consecutive Muslim 
practice since the first generation. They cannot be abro- 
gated, therefore, by individual opinion, and arc not to be 
abolished because of abuses. The important (question raised 
by the incident is that of allowing the legislative body of the 
government, established by constitution, to have the right- 
to pass legislation which will Kii]K*rsode iliat which is un- 
doubtedly a ])art of the Divine Law. Rashid Ri(la maintains 
that the fundamental Lw of the lantl should not grant this 
right to Parliament, so long as the law recognizes Islam as 
the official religion of the government. Other matters of 
legislation, however, that do not involve (Iccisive texts or 
consecutive f)ra<*tice, are to be dealt with as the proofs 
indicatiC or common welfare requires.^ 

Sorivhf for Propatjonda nm] Uiiiil(inrr. 

It is one of the fundamental ])rinei])les of the 'Abduh ino\ c- 
inent that every Muslim should consider himself re.sponsible, 
not only for strengthening the bonds of Islam among his 
fellow religionists and encouraging the* jxTforinance of its 
duties and the fulfilnauit of its ethuuil requirements, but also 
for ac.tively engaging in the s]»read of Islam among non- 
Muslims, inasmuch as it is a universal itdigion.^ This prinei])le, 
and, in fact, the entire attitude of the movement on both 
seenlar and ndigious matters, presupposes the genend spread 
of ediieation among the jH»ople. Ibishld IJida, in all his wit- 
ings and ])ublie addresses, as did Muhammad 'Abduh before 
him, urges Muslims to d('v<»U* their means to that most ex- 
cellent of all good works, niimely, the founding of schools. 
Th(* founding of schools, he says, is betU*r than the founding 
of mos(pies, for the prayer of an ignorant man in a mosque is 
valuele.ss, wher(*as, through the founding fif schools, ignorance 
will be rcMnoved and thus both secular and religious works will 

^ Ibid., xxix. 7,') 7. I'ho Iiuk nmir up bcft>rf, it in 

fiii'thfM' Ht'idofl, in lull (*uiii*eming iimrria^i' and diNoror. A projuisnl 

\vii8 idso luiidn in Piirlmiiioiit iiboliHli tin* uflico nf (iriind Mufti. Al- 
Maniir mponts its Hiif;KO.sti()n tiint ii f‘citafuiHHiiiii of loading 'Uliiinu Ktndy all 
sucli <piOHt>ions and ri'purt wliiit tlu* ivgulntionn of tho true Islam aro in 
roganl to tlioni. ^ Cf. ubuvo, pp. 172, 173. 
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be correctly performed.^ Elsewhere he remarks that the only 
way to the prosperity of a nation lies in the general extension 
of education.^ The governmental system of education is 
criticized by Al-Manar on two accounts: lirst, it aims chiefly 
to provide training for civil service and government employ 
rather than a general education ; and, second, it fails to pro- 
vide adequate religious training, even where it is not hostile 
to religion. Al-Manar places particular emphasis iiixm the 
necessity of all schools providing instruction in the duties and 
doctrines of Islam.-'* 

Jt was for the pur}x>s(‘ of promoting the above-mentioned 
objectives and. at the same time, of counteracting th(^ a(;tivi- 
tics of Christian missions in Muslim lands that the ‘Society of 
Propaganda and (luidanc<r (Jaw* hfifat al-dawah wa al- 
irshdd) was formed. 'J'he idea of such a soeiedy first suggested 
itself to the mind of Rashid Rida wh(*n he was a student in 
Tripoli. H(^ used to fr<*quent the bookshop of the American 
missionaries in that city, where he ivad the literatim? i)ro- 
vided and engaged in argument, he informs us, and he used 
to -wish that the Muslims had a society like theirs and schools 
like theirs. When he removed to CJairo, the idc^a took stronger 
hold upon him and he began, as early as 1900, to write on the 
subject of replying to C-hristian propaganda by similar under- 
takings on the jiart of Muslims. On the occasion of the 
Japanese ‘ Parliaimiut of Religions', in 1906, he advocated 
sending to the Japanese a summons to embrace Islam. Jt 
was th(*n that he se,t to work t^i found a society for ])urposes 
of propaganda, the first work of which shoukl he the founding 
of a school for the preparation of missionaries. Although the 
project was received with general ajiproval in Muslim lands, 
progress was delayed for a number of years by intervening 
cventsA 

^ Al-Mandr, vi. 152; Korannujtlegung, p. 342. 

® Ibid., i. 46. 

" Ibifl., i. 50-74, ftir oxaiuplc, whoro a programmo of hIucIioh ia auggcaiod. 
Cf. airiiUar criticiama and aiiggoadori by Muliainmud 'Alxliih in 'Proposula 
for Education in Egypt’, Tdrikh, ii, 364-81 ; alao in Al-Mandr, xxiii. 596. 

* Al-Manar, xiv. 42, 43. Muhainmnd 'AlMiiih, aa a rt^atiH of Ida viait tr* 
tho Capucliin inonaatery and achoed in Palermo, aakod if ii had ovor occurnxl 
to Mualima to found a training-aehool that would bo tho contro of pro- 
paganda. Tdrikh, ii. 420. Later ho Hogan plana for a training-aehool. 
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Finally, in 1909, the project was revived, this time with 
the purpose of launching it in Turkey, in order to enjoy the 
advantages of the new constitution and to escape the opposi- 
tion of the Nationalist Party of Egypt, led by Muhammad 
Bey Farid and Shaikh *Abd al-'Aziz Shawlsh.^ Rashid Rida 
spent a whole year in Constantinople, working on behalf of 
the ])roject among the educated men and the members of the 
Coveniment. (iov<‘rnment approval for the founding of the 
society and its school was finally secured, after considerable 
modification of the original plan, but the fall of the ministry 
at this critical jumdure necessitatc^d the renewal of negotia- 
tions. When ]wrmission was again secured, it was ujK)n con- 
ditions which Rashid Rida was unwilling to uccc])t.‘‘^ It was 
therefore decided to found the society and school in Cairo. In 
due time, the society wjis organized, with Mahmud Bey 
Srdiin as ]*j‘esident and Raslild Rida as Vice-Pn^sident and 
Princi])al of the school. All Muslims, who made a substantial 
contribution to the funds of the society or paid a certain sum 
as annual dues, were eligible for nuunbership.^ A very large 
(jontribution was made by one of the Arab merchant princes 
of Bombay.^ The foi’inal ojKUiing of the school, which was 
situated on the island of Rodah at Cairo, took place on the 
eve of the birthday festival of th(‘ Proplu't, and classes were 
begun the following day, 13 Habi' al-Awwal, a.h. 1330 (Mareli 
3, 191 2).'' 

'rhe school, which is called, indilTerently, ‘The Instituti*, 
or The School, of Proj)aganda and Cuidance ' (Ihlr al-da^wah 
wa al-irfifuid, or Madrasah, &c.), is described as a college in 
which instruction is given in the subjects usually taught, 
with additional emphasis upon religious training,^ and its 
primary object is said to Ik* : ‘ Improvement of the method of 
Islamic teaching, together with religious training.’’ The 

Al-Manur, viii. S9fi. But KoHliId Rida deiiioR tliat lie nM*oived the idea of his 
Hf'hool from Mufiainuind *Ab<luli ur that tlio latter ever mentionod founding 
u Hociety and nehool for piir|)osi«fl of propaganda (xiv. 58). 

^ Al^Mandr, xiv. 37, 42 : xv. 025, 02Q. They chargcnl serrot designs for tho 
overthrow of tlio Ottoman Kmpiro and the establishment of an all-Arab 
empire under British protection. ^ Al-Manar, xiv. 35-7, 43-6. 

• Ibid., pp. 116, 117. * Ibid., p. 193. 

* Ibid., XV. 226, 227. Cloldziher, Koranauslegung, p. 343, gives a year 

earlier. * Ibid., xiv. 786. ^ Ibid., p. 601. 
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organization of the school and its curriciilum, together with 
the constitution of the society, are given in detail in the pages 
of Al-Manar.^ Muslim young men, of the age of twenty to 
twenty -five years and the requisite scholastic standing, an^ 
received as ])upils, preference being given to students from 
distant Muslim lands where the need of Muslims is greatest, 
as China, India, Malaysia, &c. Students have been enrolled 
from East Africa, North Africa, Turkey, Turkestan, India, 
Java, and Malaysia.^ Tuition and board and lodging are free, 
and financial help is also ]>rovided for those who need it. 
Those who complete satisfactorily a three years’ course of 
training are given the diploma of ‘miirshid', or ‘guide’, and 
are competent to ])reach or teach in schools of the society, 
among Muslims. Thosc^ who complete an additional three 
years qualify as ‘datin', or ‘suinmoner’, that is, missionary 
to non -Muslims. All students are required to agree that tlu\v 
will go to whatever country they may be sc^nt.’* The school 
was discontinued on tlu' (mtbreak of the Creat War, how(^ver, 
and has not, up to the ])reseut, lK‘en reo]x*ncd. 

The ^ Mmiar' Cmmnenlary. 

This is the name which is given to the Coinnievtary on the 
Kuran which was begun by Muhammail ^\bduh and con- 
tinued, since his death, by Jtashld Rida. Since th(‘ material 
has first ap]K‘ared in the columns of Al Mnmlr btdorc^ s(q)arate 
publication, and its ])reparation has be(‘n due, to so largt‘ an 
extent, to the labours of the editor of At-Manur, it ^s fitting 
that the title of the ('ommentary as a whole should e(‘lebrate 
the connexion. 

In fact, the initiation of the work was due, in tlie first place, 
to the earnest representations of Rashid Ric^a, according to 
his own account.* When he first came to (’airo he urged 
Muhammad ' Abduh to begin the preparation of a commentary 
on the whole Kur’aii in the spirit, and according to th<? 
method, of his interpretation of certain iiassages that had 
appeared in Al-Urwah al-Wuthkah. 'Abduh was at first not 
persuaded that another commentary was necessary or that 

^ Al-Manaft xiv. 785 aqq., 801 Bqq., 114 aqq. * Ibid., xv. 028. 

* Ibid., xiv. 780-8. * Al-Manar, xxviii. 650 aqq. 
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it would accomplish what was intended, even if it were neces- 
sary; but he finally yielded so far as to begin a series of 
lectures on the Kur’an in the Azhar University. Rashid Rida 
attended these Icctui’es and took notes, which he afterwards 
revised and enlarged. The result was shown to Muhammad 
'Abduh who ajiproved, or ciorrceted as necessary. These 
lectures began to apjiear iji Al-Mmmr, volume iii (a.d. 1900), 
as the eornmentary of Muhammad 'Abduh; since the editor 
thought it projier, so long as 'Abduh had read what had been 
written, to ascribe them to him. 

Publication of these lectures in separate form was begun 
during 'Abduh 's lifetime. The commentary on ‘ Surat al-'Asr ' 
(Surah ciii) first was ])rinted, followed by the final section of 
the Kur’an, Surahs Ixxviii-cxiv, beginning with the words, 
‘ Of what ask th<‘y of one another i ’ ('amma yasalfin), and the 
o] Killing Surah, ‘ Al-Fiitihah Publication of the main body 
of the Cotnmentary was begun with the second section {juz*) 
of the Kur’an, sinct^ the commt^nt on the first section was 
briefer and did not agree completely in method w^ith later 
sections. Volumes ii to x were publislu^d during the years 
1908 to 1931, in w'hich the comment was carried as far as 
‘ Surat al-Taubah ’ (ix. 91). The first section has now l>een re- 
vist»d to conform in nudhod with laf c*i’ sections and a]>f>earcd 
in November 1927, as volume i.^ 

After the death of Muhammad 'Abduh, Rashid Rida felt 
that he should continue the ComnanUary in a manner w'hich 
would be that of his master, as <-losely as ])ossible. Even 
iliiring ' Abduh’s lih^time, much of w hat was WTitten had been 
directly Rashid Ricjla's ow'ii, although it had all been attri- 
buted to 'Abduh . Aftesr the latter’s death, Rashid distinguishes 
between what he had preserved of 'Abduh s wwds and what 
is his own work. ‘J believe, however’, he says, ‘that had ho 
lived and read it, ho w^ould have ai>proved all of it.* He has 
changed his method somewhat, also, to include a larger 
quotation from the correct Traditions which relate to each 
verse, attention to critical questions of grammar and philo- 
logy, digressions on matters of particular intei'est or necessity 

* For dates of publication, see Appendix on Bibliography. 

* * Al-ManStt xxviii. 641. 
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in view of modem conditions, and similar details. He advises 
that the digi'cssions should be read separately, in order that 
the purpose of the Commentary to afford guidance and 
inspiration may not be defeated. 

In putting forth the new volume, Rashid Rida has ])rinted 
an introduction to it in Al-Manar,^ in which he gives an 
extended criticism of the various methods of Kur’an inter- 
pretation, particularly in regard to the use of traditional 
interpretations handed down from the Companions and their 
immediate successors (Tdbi'un*). The majority of previous 
commentaries, he says, are chiefly occupied with discussions 
of technical terms, or with theological disputes, or mystical 
interpretations, or matters in regard to which the various 
sects differ. Fakhr al-Razi has added still another element, 
in the introduction of the scientific views of his own day, in 
which he has been followed by at least one modem commen- 
tator who makes extensive use of modem scaence, such as 
astronomy, botany, and zoology, in connexion with w'hat he 
calls ‘the interpretation of the verse To be sure, certain 
things are necessary to an understanding of the Kur’an or 
contribute to it : but to multiply them to such an extemt as 
has been generally done only distracts the reader from the 
true intent of the Divine text.^ 

As for the traditional inter jjretat- ions, some of them are 
necessary; for nothing will take precedence of a genuine 
tradition that is traced back to the Prophet through one of the 
Companions. Next to this is a genuine tradition from the 
scholars among the Companions, on subjects connected with 
the linguistic sense or the practice of their ilay. But genuine 
traditions of these two classes are few. Most of the tradi- 
tional interpretations are traceable to narrators who were 
Jewish or Persian heretics, or converts from among the Jews 
and diristians. All of them consist of anecdotes of the apostles 
and their people, their books and their miracles, or the history 
of other individuals, like the Men of the Cave (Surah xviii), 
or places like ‘ Iram adorned with pillars ’ (Surah Ixxxix. 6), &c. 

^ Al-Manar ^ xxviii. 041. 

® Tho roforon(!o iH probably to Shaikh I'ant-awi Jawharl. Soo below. 
Chapter IX, under 'Apologotirs*. * Al-Manar^ xxviii. 647. 
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These are all legends and forgeries which the narrators, and 
even some of the Com})anions, accei)ted in good faith. The 
opinion of I bn Taimiyyah is quoted at length. He refused to 
accept any Jewish anecdotes, whether true or false in them- 
Helv(‘s, including those which emanated from Ka'b al-Ahbar 
and Wahb ibn Munabbah. although the older commentators, 
says Rashid Rida, were deceived by them in spite of their lies 
which have become appanmt to us. The conclusion is, that 
none of the traditional inter])retations are to accc}>ted 
unless supported as a genuine tnulition re}K)rU‘(l by a (-om- 
panion as from the Prophet.^ The suggestion is made that 
such of these interpretations as rasy be beneficial be collected 
separately, like the books of traditions, and the validity of 
their authorities be made clear; from these choice could be 
made for use in commentaries, without reproducing the name 
of the authorities.- 

Numerous illustrations have already been given of the 
manner in which Muhammad ‘Abduh’s principles are, on all 
j) 08 sible occasions, deduced frojii and illustrated by the 
Kur'an, or mon* con’octly, in many cases at least, read into 
the Kur’iln. The character of the book as Divine revelation, 
infallibly inspiix^d in every particular, is always insisted upon. 
Even the order and arrangement of the words and the con- 
nexion of thought are held to be inspired. The older com- 
mentaries, as that of Al-Jalalain, which 'Abduh made the 
basis of his Kur’an h^ctures,® allowed that the necessity for 
the oeerrrenee, at the end of a verse, of a word which would 
rhyme with adjacent verses, sometimes determined which of 
two practically synonymous w'ords should precede and W'hich 
should follow, as ‘raTif ^ and ‘rahim* ; but the 'Mamdr' Com- 
mmtary declares that the Kur’an is no piece of jioetry and is 
therefore not subject to requirements of rhyme, but each 
word is in the 73roptn* place to which God assigned it.* In like 
maimer, where former commentators found sc^parate occa- 
sions of revelation (asbab al-nnzul) for separate portions and 
verses, and even parts of verses, the 'Marhdr* Commeniary 

^ AUMimar, xxviii. 660. * Ibid., p. 048. • Ibid., p. 655. 

* li. 11, 12 (the Haine m Al-Manar^ vii. 91), on Surah ii. 136-8; 

KoranatiaUgung, pp. 345 -7. 
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takes pains to point out the connexion of thought which 
binds the separate parts of each verse together, or binds verse 
to verse. 'I'hus, on Surah ii. 216-lS, where wine and games 
of chance, the giving of alms, and the care of orphans are 
mentioned in succession, it is pointed out that the first two 
matters deal with two different classes of people and their 
ways of s}x^nding money ; it was appropriate, therefore, to 
mention after them a question about a class of })orsons that 
is most deserving of all classes to have money expcmdc'd in 
their behalf, namely, orphans.’ 

Formati ve 1)1 fl unices. 

In concluding the survey of the principles and tendencies 
of the movement w^hic*h lias been discusseil at length in the 
])receding chapters, the factors which have mainly exerttnl 
a formative influenc‘t‘ upon tlie movenumt may Ik* briefly 
noted. These factors, as has been shown by Cioldziher in the 
work which has been frequently referred to,**^ are thret^ in 
number: first, the ethico-religious conceiitions of Abdhazzall ; 
second, the ultra-conservative tendency of those two icono- 
clasts of the thirteenth century a.d., Jbn Tainiiyyah and his 
pupil, Ibn al’Kayyim al-Jawziyyah ; and third, the ncc(‘ssitv 
of adaptaf.ion to th(^ demands of mo(h*rn ])rogress. 

I’he part wdiicb the teachings of Al-OhazzfdT (a.d. 

1 1 1 1) have played in deterniining oik* of the most signilicant 
characteristics of this mov^cment furnislics a further striking 
illustration of the stia-ng(‘ly vitalizing iiiHiu'iict* whi(4h those 
teachings have continiKKl to exert in Islam. All three (»f the 
individuals Avho are chielly resjionsible for this movenu'nt were 
deejily aHectcKl by Al-(lhazzali’s WTitings: Jamal al-Dln al- 
AfghanT, who, despite the brevity of his works wdiich remain 
to us, gives evidence of the im])ortan(;e which he attached to 
thos(^ writings; Muhammad 'Abduh, in whose ])ages the 
influen(;(* is unmistakable; and Muhammad RashTd Uida, 
w'ho acknowledges him as the first great teacher of his early 
days. The influence of Al-Ghazzali is discernible, not simply 
in direct apiieal to his writings, which is, indeed, frequent ; 
but, more considerably, in the reproduction of his most 
‘ 2’a/tflr, ii. 350. * Koranauslcyung, pp. 33.'>-42. 
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oliaracteristic religious ideas and in reminiscences, even, of 
his words and expressions ; and, more particularly still, in the 
spirit which dominates the whole conception of the religious 
life as something inward and vital, an affair of th(j lioart, 
with I'elation to which the outward forms are hut secondary 
and contributory. J^articular illustration of this may \h* 
found in what is said above of the teachings of Muhammad 
' Abduh regarding faith, prayer, and the j)erformance of other 
religious duties.^ What is there evident may be taken as a 
characteristic indication of the s])irit which the * Abduh move- 
ment endeavours to introduce into th(‘ religious })ractices and 
Indiefs of Muslims of to-day. Furthermore, in the emphasis 
])laeed uj)on the di!*ect study and exegesis of the Kur’an 
rather than the XK)nderous tomes of theology, in order that 
faith might derivcxl from its proper souicc,- and in the 
attemj)t to bring the dogmas of theology w ithin the compi*e- 
hension of tlu* common ])eoplt*, it may be said that 'Abduh 
and his sc^hool ai-e also intluenced by Al-(ThazzalL^ 

The s(*con(l inllueiice is that of Ihn Taimiyyah (d. a.d. 
1328 ) and Ibn al-Kayyim al-Jawziyyah (d. a.d. 1355 ), who 
conducted a hitter fight against the ‘hid'ah' and corruption 
of their own day, clainuMl for themselves the right of indejxm- 
dent investigation (ijtihad), and went hack to first sources 
and ]»rinci])lcs in ('vervthing. 13iey bitterly op]>osed the 
Sufis and coiahunned unsparingly the visitation of the tombs 
of ])roph(‘ts and saints. They were the revivers of tiu* tradi- 
tion of Ahmad ihn Hanhal. the strictest and mo.st litt'rally 
miiuled of the four grc'at Imams of canon law, and their tradi- 
tion was, in turn, per|Hdnated by the Wahliahls, the sect of 
puritan ndormiTs that came to jiolitical sujiremaev in Arabia 
in the (virly years of tlie ninet<*enth century, and whose wheel 
of political fortunes has again come full circle in the iveent 
Hueeesses of ihn Sa'ud. It will he ap])arent that the Kgy])tian 
reformers have derivtMi inspiration for a number of their 
activities from these earlier reformers, and it is not entirely 
surprising that the editor of Al-Manmr should have occa- 
sion to complain that, because of his opposition to certain 

' Cf. above, pp. 168 aqq, * Of. alxive. p. 110, also p. 191. 

* C’f. Macdonald, Development of Muslim Theology t pp. 238, 239. 
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provailing practices, he is called * either a Mu'tazilite or a 
Wahhabi’.^ Both Muhammad *Abduh and Rashid Rida de- 
rive the method of their ‘fatwas’, or legal opinions, from the 
Vldm al-munHiJckVtn of Ibii al-Kayyim, because he bases his 
authority uj)on the text of the Kur’an and the Sunnah and 
Ibn Taimiyyah is depended upon, because ‘he was one of the 
best informed of Muslim scholars, if not the best, on the 
sources whence bid'ah ” arose, and most able in showing that 
they are contrary to the true Jslam ’.•* (V)pioiis extracts from 
the works of these two scholars are given in the i)ages of Al- 
Mandr, and new editions of their works have l^een printed, 
some of them by the ])ress of Al-Mamlr and all doubtless 
under its auspices. It is of advantage to the reformc^rs, it may 
be pointed out, to be able to ])arry the objections of their 
orthodox opixmcnts by showing that, through their affinities 
with the two earlier reformers, and through them, with 
Hanbalite teacliiiig, they are in direct line with the strict(‘st 
school of Muslim interpretation. 

Of the influence of the demands of modem j)rogress upon 
the character of the *Abduii movement, it is uimeeessary to 
speak at length. It is, in a semse, th(^ raiam (Vvtre for the 
existence of the movement, for it is only as Islam is reformed 
to agree with modern conditions, it is believed, that its true 
character as a world religion will be a])parent. 


Al-Mamr, i 42r.. 


- 11)1(1 . \i. sal 


wviji. IJIl, 4 l’4. 



CHAPTEU IX 

THE ‘MANAR’ party 


T he term ‘the “Manar” Party’ ih here used as a designa- 
tion to include those*, who have been influenced by the 
teachings of Muhammad .'Abduh and have identified them- 
selves more or li^ss ojienly with the movement which he 
inaugurated. Since Al-Manar has beem the organ through 
which his vic‘ws have bc’on given their largest publicity and 
has formed a rallying j>oint for those whose symx>athies have 
been enlisted in the <;ause of reform, the designation may be 
applied with some litne.ss.* The word ‘jmrty’, however, as 
apj)licd to them should not be takc*n to indicate that his 
avowed followers have at any time c^oiistituted a considerable 
body, or that they have rc)m»sented a- well-defined organiza- 
tion or other such wc'll-detined body. It is true that 'Abduh *s 
t<'achings have exerted a wide influt*nc(* in Egypt and else- 
>vheiv in the Muslim worhl, and have won the aj)y)roval of 
many individuals, es]K*cially among the educated classes ; 
indications of this have received mention in an earlier 
section. Many individuals who have been animated by his 
principles, to a great<*r or lesser tlegree, have identilied them- 
selves with literary, benevolent, religious, and even political 
organizations. Yet the fart remains, that thosf* who have 
actively and ojK'iily joim*d in agitation for the reforms ad- 
vocated hy Al-M amir, the ‘Moderate Party' as Rashid Rida 
])refers to call them, have always been few^ in number; thej'^ 
remain to this day, he says, in the minority, ‘a little group 
of the first reformers and a few' uf tlu* later generation 
It is ]xjssible to collect from the Biography of Muhammad 
' AMuh or from the ])ages of Al-Mandr, from references in 
various publications or from occ^asional articles in the press, 
the names of a considerable numlwr of j)erson8 who were 
associated more or less closely with either Jamal al-Din al- 
Afghan! or with Muhammad 'Abduh. Of some of these it is 

’ Tho t«nn is suggeHtiMl by Uoldzihor. Koranawleiiung, an on p, 320, and 
eliscwhoro. H© alao uaea tho exprasBiona ‘’Abduh Party’, and ’'Abduh- 
Manar PaHy*. ’ At-Matmr, xxix (1028), 66. 
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known only that they were pupils of one or the other of the two 
masters, some few having been pupils of both ; but of the part 
which they played in advancing the reform movement, his- 
tory is silent. Others are known to have been pupils or as- 
sociates for a time but seem to have been influenced slightly 
by the reform princixjles or to have been turned aside later 
by more potent interests. Still others have been sincerely 
animated by the reform principles ; iiiany of these latter wen^ 
men of j)rominciicc in ])iiblic life, who suj sported the cause of 
reform when it was not always poxnilar to do so. To compile 
a list of the names that are known, with the biographical 
facts that are availabh^ concerning the few, may X)re8ent 
little of inten'st to those not familiar with Egyptian develo])- 
ments during the last half century: but it has this mueh of 
value, at least, that it represents a fair (Toss-section of the 
educated classes as affected by the 'Abduh movement, and 
affords some indication of the extent to which the various 
classes have been influeiieed. For the individuals that may 
be named rc])resent larger groups, th(^ number of which it is 
impossible to conjecture. Moreover, it should not be for- 
gotten, all of these were of varying shad(*s of tiiought and 
symimthies, as AJ-Marvdr j)oints out: some of the party 
inclined towards the orthodox and (’onser\ative side, some 
towards the Liberal, Europeanizing group. ^ It will bo 
apparent, however, from the list of names which can be 
assembled, that the call of Muhammad 'Abduh received a 
response from many quarters and alfecU'd thc‘ lifo of the 
country in many directions. 

The Azhar Group. 

It is a fact to be not(»d, first of all, that the Azhar or 
‘Shaikh’ class was not so much attracted by ’Abduhs ]jrin- 
ciplcs as w'as the ‘Effcndi’ or Eureqaianized section of the 
population. I'he greater numb(*r of his actual followers were 
drawn from the higher ranks of the legal profession, from 
U^achers in the higher (lovemment schools and from the 
heads of (ioverninent departments.'-® Some of those would bo 
Azhar-trained but the majority belonged to the classics which 
* M Mamlr, xi. 20o. - Tfirikh, i. 137, 757. 
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had received some Western education. This may seem sur- 
prising at first, in view of the unsparing efforts which * Ai)duh 
devoted to the reform of the Azhar and the teaching which he 
himself did and the lectures which he delivered within its 
precincts. It is less surprising when the (essentially con- 
servative character of this class is n^callcd and thc^ strong 
influence which the Azhar has always exerkni in the direction 
of maintaining the traditions of the past unbroken. It is 
unnecessary to repeat here what has been said in an earlier 
section regarding the oi)position which 'Abduh encountered 
on the part of this conservative element of the Azhar. Yet 
notwithstanding this gcMUTal unyielding attitud(\ n consider- 
able numlMT of the studemts w(*re attracted to his lectures 
and not a few became his disciples. A few. lik(* 'Abduh himself, 
had be(»n ]un)ils of Jamal al-Dlii and ermtinued to support 
th(‘ reform movement wdien 'Abduh becanu* its leader. 

Prominent among the Azhar ni<*n wlio mvit clo.sc^ friends 
and associate's of 'Abduh w^as Shaikh Ahmad Abu Khatwah 
(d. 19 (Mi). He was a judge in tlie Sharl'ah courts and a teacher 
in the Azhar and had been a ]m])il of Jamal abDln. He 
sup])orted 'Abduh in his reforms in the Azhar and in tlie 
courts.^ He was also one of the re* firc'senta lives of the four 
schools of canon law who ])ublished a (h'claration in support 
of the best known of 'Abdiih's 'fatwiis’ which called forth 
much o])position, the so-called ‘'IVansvaal Katwii'.- 

Shaikh Abd al Karim Salman and SJiaikli Say^ id Wafa, 
both of M'hom had be('n])upil.s of Janull al-Din and afterwards 
became pupils of 'Abduli. w'cre assoeiat(*d w ith the latt(T in 
the editorshij) of the Jtmrnal Offirielr^ In the n'ckoning w hich 
followed the collapse of the 'Arab! movement, it sc'cms that 
'Abd al-Karlin. although he had iH'tui one of the closest 
friends of 'Abduh, sought to clear hims(‘lf of the im])utation 
of belonging to his ])arty.'* At another tiiiK' lu' became the 

‘ Al-Mandr, xi. 227 ; for Iiih Memorial ncMresn, n*\ lewinj: ' Ah«luh'8 work 
m the A/.har and in tlu* t-ouriN. Tiinkh, hi. 2.'j(I Hfjij. ; i. (ilS, tilJI. 

“ Tdrlkh, i. 674. .4/-A/an«r, viii. 406. Smi al)o\e, p. 46. 

* Tarikht i. 278. 8eo on pp. 276-80 a letter frtan ISa'ad Zughlul to ' Abduii 
who was then in exile in llHirut. The letter 8ec>kM to explain the expi'eaeionH 
that hail Ijeon uwmI by ’AUi al-Kurlm and to laiiuiiuzo the unfa\ouruble 
inipresHion. He gnyH that he ik rnurh in hi« e<nnj->any. He aJao rt'fera to a 
certain Sliaikh Muhanuund Khalil ua wnoug ' Abduh’a friends. Mr. Wilfred 
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leader of a clique of 'Abduh’s followers who intrigued to 
remove Muhammad Rashid Rida from the favoured position 
which he enjoyed as 'Abduh’s chief disciple and closest 
associate.^ Yet after each of these temporary lapses, he 
seems to have returned to his allegiance, for duiing the days 
of the Azhar reforms he rendered much support and en- 
couragement to 'Abduh. 

Shaikli llassimah al-NawawI (1840-1925) was another 
close friend and supporter. As Rector of the Azhar from 
1895 to 1899 and, for the last two years r)f this period, Clrand 
Mufti also, he collaborated with *Abduh in the introduction 
of such reforms as could be accomplished.^ Shaikh Muham- 
mad Bakhlt, a successor of *Abduh in the office of (Irand 
Mufti and at present one of the leading 'ITlama of Egypt, 
was a fellow student with 'Abduh in the Azhar. They at- 
tended together the lectures of Shaikh Hasan al-TawIl and 
Jamal al-Dln.^ He seems, however, to have taken little part 
in reform activities, and, strictly s])eaking, should probably 
not be considered a memlR'r of the 'Abduh j)aHy. In 192fi 
he published a book in reply to the work of 'AH *AIkI al- 
Razik on the Islamic (Viliphatc. Against the nu)d(*rnizing 
positions of this work he maintained the orthodo.x Muslim 
arguments on behalf of the (‘ali])hatc.'‘ Another ])U]>il of 
Jamal al-Dln and 'Abduh, who later ])ecame (irand IMuftT, is 
Shaikh 'Abd al-Rahmaii Kara'ah. 'Abduh once* (•all(‘d him 
‘ the youngest of his brethren and the oldest of liis sons ’ ;•* 
but if he has identified himsi»lf ^ith the cause of n*fonn it 
has not been in any prominent way. Another who is com- 
monly recognized by the press of to-day as ‘ the oldest of th(». 
pupils of Muhammad 'Abduh* is Shaikh Muhammad 
Mustafa al-Maraghl, recently Rector of the Azhar (1928-30). 

Blunt mentioiiH the same ^aikh, who was his loai'lier of Arabic, as aiiKing 
'Ajxluh’s pupils. iS'erre; Hxfitory of Egypt^ p. 76, 

^ TaHkh, i. 1017. * iSoo above, pp. 72, 73, 78. 

^ Address at Moinurial Gathering, July 11, 1022, at which he presidoil as 
Chairman of the Organizing Committee;. Cf. Al^Alanar, xxiii. 613 sqq., also 
Printed Report {AUihltifdl bi-iltyd dhikrd aUuatddh al-imdm)^ p. 6. 

* Hakikal al-laldm wa tunil al-hulcm (*Tho Tnith about Islam and the 
Fimdainentals of Authority’), Salaliyyah Press, Cairo, 1344/1026, pp. 467 
On ‘All 'Abd al-R&zik, see below. Chapter X. 

* Report of AJnnoriul Gathcrimjf p. 42. 
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[Jnder his leadership an extensive reorganization of the Azhar 
was undertaken with a view to its greater adaptation to 
modem conditions in Egypt. A plan of reorganization was 
promulgated in 1 930 in what is known as ‘ Law No. 49 ’ 
but because of the ox^position which the proposed reforms 
encountered, Shaikh Mustafa resigned from the rectorship. 
In 1929, during his jx^riod in office, a prox)osal was made in 
the daily jiress, which at once inc^t with general apj^roval, 
that 'Abduh’s house in *Ain Shams be j)reserved as a x>er- 
manent memorial, or some other appropriate form of national 
recognition be x^rovided; and it was generally agreed that 
Shaikh Mustafa al-Mariighl was the most suitable xxjrson to 
take the matter in hand, both Ix^cause of his position and of 
his former ivlation to 'Abduh.*-* .Since his resignation from 
the rectorshix^ of the Azhar, however, nothing further has 
been heard of the matter. Shaikh Mustafa was formerly 
Supreme Sharrah Judge for the Sudan, having boon ap- 
pointcxl to th(‘ office on the recommendation of *Abduh. A 
number of others of 'Abduh's disciples have served in the 
Sudan as judges and as teachers in Clordon ^lemorial College.*'^ 

Shaikh Al-Sayyid 'Abd al-Rahim al-l)amardaah Pasha 
(1853-1930), hereditary head of the llamardash! Sufi order, 
was also a disci])le and a meml>er of the group that was most 
intimate with 'Abduh.* In politics, he was a member of the 
Poojde's party (Hizb al-Umniah)^ and served as a member 
of thi^ L(^gislativc ( \)uneil and, later, of the i-evised Assembly. 
When he siicc«‘eded to the headship of the Damardash! Order 
in 1S77, ho introduced many changes for the bettor into the 
administration of the* Order ; and ho was one of the first in 
Egypt to advocate reforms in the administration of the 
Religious Endowments (H'al/) of the country. A short time 
before his death, ^ he donated a largo sum of money for the 
ei'ection and *endowni^t of a hospital, now known by his 
name, in Cairo; and on the occasion of the 'Abduh Memorial 
Gathering in 1 922, he offered to endow a chair in the Egyptian 

' Al-Uildlt Nuvembor 1931, pp. dOfiqq. 

* See Al-Ahrdm, January 12, 1929; Al-Siydwh, February 7, 8, 1929, Ac. 

» TaHkh, i. 878. 

* Ibid., p. 2 ; biographical aocount in AhAhriimt February 6, 1930, for 

above items. ^ See below, p. 222. 
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University in memory of Mubammad 'Abduh, although 

nothing has come of the proposal up to the present.^ 

Another name that belongs in the list of those who at- 
tended 'Abduh’s lectures is that of Shaikh *Abd al-'Aziz 
Shawish (d. 1929),^ although his turbulent career of political 
agitation carried on the tradition of Jamal al-Din rather than 
that of 'Abduh. The name of Shaikh *Ali Surur Al-Zan- 
kalum, one of the leading "UlamiL of the Azhar to-day, should 
also be included among those who were friends of *Abduh 
and associated with him to some extent.^ 

Professional and Literary (rronp. 

Among the group that identified themselves with 'Abduh 
were a number who had received a part or all of thcMr training 
in the Azhar, but whose subsequent careers led them beyond 
the range of interests and activities common to the Azhar 
circle. One of these was Ibrahim Bey al-Lakani (d. 1900), 
a well-known law’yer and literary man, who w^ns one of the 
leading spirits of the earlier revival that centred about flamal 
and one of its ablest writers and orators. Of Jamal’s ])upils 
he ranked second only to Muhammad 'Abduh, according to 
the estimate of Rashid Rida, in correctness of style and ]>re- 
cision of phrase. Following the 'Arab! Rebellion, he was 
banished from Egypt under the same sentence as Muhammad 
' Abduh and went with him to Bairut, wdicrc he remained until 
jjermitted to return to Egypt. During his laU;r years he was 
prevented by illness from taking an active part in affairs, and 
so did not reach the prominence' which otherwise he might 
have attained.^ Another is Ibrahim Bey al-HilbawI, doyen 
of the legal profession to-day in Egypt and a distinguished 
orator. Because of the ability which he had shown as a j^upil 
of Jamal, he was one of those chosen by 'Abduh to assist 
him in the editorship of the Journal OfficieJ, of which Sa'ad 
Zaghlul, then also a young Azhar shaikh, was likewise an 
associate editor. Later he participated actively in the work 

^ Ktukkul, March ITi, 1020 ; the article recalls that shortly after the death 
of *Abduh a committee of his friends undertook to prepare a memorial but 
nothing ever came of it. * Tarikh, i. 773; see above, p. 184. 

* Report of Memorial Gathering^ p. 30. 

* Tarikh, i. 137, 234, Ac.; Al-Manar, xi. 227 ; xxviii. 710. 
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of the MuHlim Benevolent Society. ^ He was a friend of 
Kasim Bey Amin and when the latter, through his books, 
became known as the champion of women’s rights, al-Hilbawi 
was one of the few who espoused with him the un])opular 
cause ; and he has continued the fight until he has seen a great 
change in public opinion on this subject take place. ^ 

A number of others of- the earliest disciples may be con- 
veniently groujK^d as jiersons in (lovemment office or jx^si- 
tions of ])ublic trust. Among these was Ibrahim Bey al- 
Muwailihl (184(>-liM)(i), who was a pu])il of damal and aided 
him in the publication of Ah'iWvjah al-Wuthknh:'^ He was 
also a friend of 'Abduh, but on at least one‘ occasion, namely, 
in the matt(^r of the ‘Transvaal Katwa', he wrote bitterly 
against him, having In'en one of the writers retained for this 
])urpose by the Khedive 'Abbas 11 and his symyiathizers of 
the orthodox ])ar(y.* He was a nuMiilK'r of a wealthy family, 
but lost his fortune through s|s»eulation. H(' eaine into favour 
with the* Kh(*div(^ Isma'Il Pasha, served in various capacities 
in the (io\'(Tnment, and, when the Khedive was dejiosed, 
followed him to Italy as his private secretary. Later he Ry)ent 
some years in ( Vmstautinople where he enjoyed the favour 
of the Sultan. During all this time hc‘ contributed frequently 
to the newspai)ei-s and made frt*quent attem])ts to found 
lu^w^spajMTs of his own, with varying success. About 1SG8 ho 
founded a society, called ‘ Al-Ma'arif to j>romote the cir- 
culation of works in classical Arabic, and founded also a 
]>rinting pivss, under the same name, for tlui issue of such 
works. Among the works publish(>d was the Arabic dic- 
tionary, Taj al- Arus. Among the students of .Janull, says 
Rashid Rida, he st<KKl alone* as iiew’spa]K»r contributor and 
as a master of invective.^ His book, Ma Hunalik, which 
embodies the results of his observations during his sojourn in 
Constantinople, has been descrilK»d as ‘the best that has l)cen 

* Tdnkh, i. 138. 742, 748; Al-Matmr, xxviii. 710; boo above, pp. 46, 83. 

* Al-Hildl, Novembc*r 1931. In thie, the ‘40th Anniveraary Number', 

prominent men rovicjw tho dovelopmentB of forty yeans in Egypt, from tho 
viewpoints with wliich thoir names have bocomo particularly associated. 
.Al-Hilb&wl writes on ‘Woman*. • 

(Sarkis. AI^Mapbu'dtt cols. 1819-20; a fuller biographical account iti 
found in Manhdhir, ii. 101-5. 

* Tdrikh, i. 668. 


Al-Mandr^ xxviii. 710. 
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written on the HecretH of Yildiz during the regime of 'Abd 

al-Hamld’.^ 

To this group belongs also Hasan Pasha * Asim, who served 
as Grand Chamberlain to the Khedive 'Abbas II and later as 
Chief of the Khedivial Cabinet.* He was one of the closest 
friends and sup]3orters of 'Abduh, aiding him effectively in 
the Muslim Benevolent Society, of which he was one of the 
organizers and most active ofiicials, and in his efforts for a 
literary revival, and working w'ith hint for the n^form of the 
Sharfah Court.** His death followed soon after that of 
*Abduh. 

Hifnl Bey Nrisif (185(v-1019) was also a ]>roinin(*nt member 
of the group, having studied with both Jamal and 'Abduh.^ 
In speaking of the effect of these lectures upon himself and 
others of the group of students, h<? said : ‘ We f(dt in our souls 
that any ont' of us w as capable of reforming a ]»rovince or a 
kingdom.'*'* Ho was secretary of the delegation ot Egyptian 
scholars who attended the Oriental Congress in Vienna in 
1880, and presented a ])ai)er bcfoi’e tlu^ (kmgress. He served 
in a number of important positions, among them Chief 
Inspt^ctor in the Ministry of Education and thulge in the 
Native Tribunals. He was also teacher of Rhetoric in the 
School of Law% and lecturer in Arabic Literature in the newly 
foimded Egyptian University (1900- 10). He was the author 
of a number of books on grammar, rhetoric, and comi)osition 
which have been used as text-books in the Egy])tian schools. 
His lectures in the Egyptian University on ‘The History of 
Arabic Literature’ hav(^ also lieen published.** He w'as thus 
one of the forerunners of the modern literary revival. It is 
interesting to note that the Egyptian poetess and advocate 
of women’s I’ights who wrote under the ])en name of ‘ Biihithat 
al-Badiyah’ was his daughter.’ 

* SurkiH, oj). c'it. 

“ Tarlkhf i. 4517, ti02. r’l-mn I ho hittor iiomlion Ikj wuh rotiml on ]>oiinioii 
in 1U04 by the Kliodivo bocuiUMi of hiH Hupiuirt oi' 'Abdiili in u nmtii'r of 
adinmi»t.ration of tlie Wakfn in wliich tho Khodive was poraonally in- 
terostod. ” Al-Mariar, xi. 227 ; boo abovo, pp. 83 Hqq. 

, * Tankh, i. 135, 137. “ AUManau xxviii. 709, 7 JO. 

” Mu'jarn al-Matbu'at cd-' Arabiyyah vhi ul^Mu'arrahdh ('Biog. Diet. uC 
Arabic and lYunulatod Works— -up to 1919’), by Yusuf Iliyun Sarkis, cols. 
782, 783. ^ See bolow, p. 235. 
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A^mad Fatfei Zaghlul Pasha (1863-1914) was another of 
the early pupils of *Abduh and one of the inner circle of his 
disciples, 1 who contributed to the literary revival, Ixisidcs 
participating in various reform activities. He was a memlK^r 
of the first Educational Mission sent by the Department of 
Education to Europe, where he studied law. After his return, 
he rose in his profession to become President of the Native 
Tribunals and finally Assistant Minister of Justice. The in- 
fiuence which he exerted through his writings w’as con- 
siderable, i)articularly through his numerous translations 
from Euroixjan languages int^ Arabic. His original works 
consist of treatises on law and a collection of articles ciii 
questions of the day which first ap|X‘ared in the daily press. 
Among his translations from English v\(Te The SeerH of the 
Advancement, of the Anglo-Saxons'^ and Bentham's Principles 
of Legislation. His translations from Erench include works 
by C\junt di Castri, Dchmoulins, and 1(‘ Bon."* The works 
translated were those, which, in the ox>inion of the translator, 
were capable of application to conditions in Egjqjt or wore 
luoded as an incentive to reform ; and an introduction to each 
translation i)ointed the ajqilieatioii. Thus in his introduction 
to di Castries work, translated under the title A I- J slum, 
khawatir wa suivdnih ('Islam: Ideas and Impressions') he 
(roiitrasts the former glory of Islam with its prt\s(Mit decadent 
state and, by w'ay of enqihasi/.ing the* responsibility of 
Muslims themselv<*s for this state, quotes the o])iiiion of 
Al Ma.uir, the lirst numU*r of which had aj)jji*aied shortly 
ladoio this time. In tlu^ opinion of Rashid Rida, the editor 
of Al-Mandr, it was this public ajiprovul from the pen of 
Fatlil Pasha which secured a favourabh* recej»tion for his 
journal, particularly among members of the legal pi’ofession, 
such as otherwise it might not have had. ' 

* 'J'drlkh, 1 . 775, 9911; Al-Mandi , xi. 

“ PubliHhod iiiititT ilio litl« Al uthdi al-l'athhjitnh. Cf. Sarklri, Mu' Jam 
ul-Malba at, ooIh. 7. 

* AUManar, ii. 465. 

* Sarkifl, 1436-7; AUManAr, li. 466; cf. Gibb, BSOS, vol. iv, part iv, 
p. 7 59. Of hia influence G ibb romarka : ‘Of the many translators of this period . 
tbo one whose work whh most offoctive in oponing up now vistaa to the 
Arabic world was Fat^ Pasha Zaghlul.* 

® Tctrlkh, i. 1006. 
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There arc a number of other men, prominent in 'Abduh’s 
time or who later became prominent, whose names should be 
included in any account of his pupils that is to be thought of 
as even comparatively complete, although these names do 
not, of course, exhaust the list. The following names an^ 
given, in syjite of the fact that little information is available 
concerning their contribution to the movement as a whole. 
'All Bey Fakhri (d. 190(>) worked for the iinyjrovement of the 
judges and courts of the Native Tribunals Muhammad Bey 
Rasim, was the close friend at whose house in Alexandria, 
Muhammad 'Abduh died;^ Hamildah Bey 'Abdiih was the 
brother of Muhammad 'Abduh, who studied under him 
during the sojourn in Bairfit;^ Mahmud Bey 8alim was 
President of the ‘Society of Propaganda and Giiidamu*' 
Muhammad Pasha Salih attended ' Abduh ’s lectures in the 
Azhar and J)ar al-'Ulum/* Isma'Il Pasha Sabri, HafTk Bey 
al-'lzam, Shaikh Ahmad Ibrahim. Shaikh Hasan Mansur, 
attended his si)ecial lectures on y)roblems of philosophy, and 
the two last-named attended also his lectures in Dar al- 
'Ulum.® The Lcjbanon prince, the Amir Shaklb Arslan, who 
is a frequent contributor to the press on tojacs connected 
with questions of general Islamic welfare, was a puy)il during 
'Abduh's stay in Bairfit and luis been a life-long discipk*;" 
and thc‘ well-known Egyptian scholar and man of letters, 
Ahmad Pasha Taimur, was, as a young man, lirst an in- 
terested pupil and then an enthusiastic disciple. He attended 
'Abduh’s lectures when the latter was teaching in Dar al- 
'Ulum and w^as so attracted that he took advantage also of 
all of 'Abduh *s classes in the Azhar, }>rofiting particularly by 

' Al-Mannr^ xi. 227. ® Sw abovo, p. 91. ® Soo above, p. B4. 

* Kftranauslegung^ p. Al^Mautir^ xiv. 110, 117; hoo xiv. .'jl7Hqq. 

for art. by Muhinucl Sulim on *KiirYui Jntoriiretntion luid llio Moilorii 
SciencoH'. Soo above, p. 195. Tarik/i, j. 756, 778. 

" Jbiil., p, 775; for nainoN of u imniber of piipik in Dur ul-'Ulnm, 
ibid., p. 77.'1. 

^ III Tartkhf i. 599-412, ih iin uccoiiul by biinsolf of bin rclationH with 
'Abduh. Ho TiiCjitionH tbo fiiot that biu firHl-jiubliKhtHl colloetion of pooms 
entitled Al-Bdkuraht w'uh, at 'Abdiih*B su^goRtion, de<licated to 'Ab^lluli 
Pasha Fikri (1834-00), Egyptian Minister of Education anil friond of 
'Abduh. See also in Kawkab al-Sharkf February 19, 1032, in his review of 
Tdrikh, i, a reference to his book fiddir aWAlani al-ItHatni^ in which he 
gives on account of Jamill abDin. 
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his lectures on rhetoric, based on the two books of Al- 
Jurjani and he attended also the private lectures on philo- 
sophy. He became so attached tcj 'Abduh and so captivated 
by his teaching that he purchased a house at 'Ain Shams, 
next door to that 'Abduh, that he might live near him and 
thus have greater op|H)rtunity to profit by his companion- 
ship.^ 

Another well-known figure in the Egyptian world of letters, 
one of the leaders in the modern littTary revival, who, as a 
student in the Azhar ])assed through 'Abduh’s classes in 
rhetoric; and was greatly influenced by his y>rinciple8 was al- 
Sayyid Mustafa LutfT al-ManfahitT (187r)--1924).“ Dis- 
tinguished both as jM)C‘t and essayist, he is otk^ of the most 
widely read of modern Egyptian writ^Ts, the collec tion of his 
(‘ssays entitled A}-Na:utrdi Inung es}X‘cially well known, and 
he has exerted a formative influence u])on the modem tyj)e 
of Egyptian lit<Tature. The results of his contact wdth 'Abduh 
are seen in his attacks uy)on abuses which have crej>t into 
Islam and demands for reform, in the s])irit of much that is 
to be found in the pages of the 'Abduh literature ; and he has 
givtm <‘xpression, in both ])rose and verse, to his love and 
resfiect for his master.'* (3n the other hand, his conservative 
teiidencic's ap|M*ar iii his attack on Kasim Aiinn’s Kmancipa- 
i 'um of Woman:* and in his (;riticism of modern methods of 
Kur’iln interpretation, even w'hen they were employed by no 
less a yierscjn than 'Abduh.^ 

Muhammad Hafiz Bey Ibrahim (1873-1932), commonly 
known as the * i\)et of the Nile \ and also as the ‘ Social Poet ’ 
because of the attention which social problems receive in his 
works and particularly for the sympathy which he has shown 
f<»r the |HX)r and down- trodden, was likewise* a puj)il of 'Abduh 
and an intimate disciple.’ Born of |K)or parents in ('airo and 

» Tarlkh, i. Tr*?. 774. above, p. Ho. “ p. 774. 

^ ibid., p. 757. Others \ihu uni laeutiuucd aa pupila of 'Abduh m tliia 
Riibjoct are 'Abd al-KahT»an al-BurljiukT, MiiRtafu 'Abd abKazik, ‘All 'Abd 
ol-iiazik, Taha al-BiBhrl. 'Alxl al-'AzIz al-Bislu:!. 

* Cf. odo on ‘Abduii’t* return from Conatantinoplo in 1901, Tarlkh, i. 863, 

Of. alao Al-Nazarat, iii. 68. * Al-\azarat, i. 212; ii. 62aqq. 

* Ibid., i. 21*3. For account of worka, cf. Sarkl^ Maftnl'di, cols. 1801^ ; 
for critic^ eatimate, of. Qibb, BSOS, vol. v, part ii, pp. 310 aqq. 

» TaHkh, i. 776, 1042. 
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reared in indigent circumstances, he knew by experience those 
conditions which he pictures in sympathetic terms in his 
writings. After passing through the primary schools, he was 
received as a student in the War College. On the completion 
of his period of training, he was appointed as an officer in 
the Egyptian forces in the Sudan, where he served for a 
number of years. Returning to Egypt, he left the army and 
attached himself to *Abduh, with whom he had come into 
contact through the medium of a congratulatory poem which 
he had dedicated to him on the occasion of the latter’s 
appointment as Mufti (1899).^ He thereafter accompanied 
*Abduh on a number of his journeys to the provinces for 
philanthropic or reform purposes,^ and became so intimate 
a follower that the envy of others was aroused in his own 
words: ‘1 have been one of the most dcvoterl of his pupils, 
hovering about his housq and hanging on to his w'ords’.^ It 
was during this period that some of his sincc^rest and best 
poetry was written.® In 1911 he was api)ointcd a librarian in 
the Egyptian Royal Library, from which he was retired on 
pension in the early part of 1932. 

It is in his book, Laydll Safih, that his reform o])inions are 
most clearly stated. The book, written for the most part in 
prose, with occasional bits of verse, purports to be conversa- 
tions which the writer and various other ‘sons of the Nile*, 
students, &c., hold with one another and with ‘Satih*, a sort 
of shadowy hermit jhilosopher who is only heard giving his 
opinions but is never seen in i)erson. llie talk turns on th(' 
condition of Egyptian society which is freely criticizcjd. Thus, 
the happiest ]x?rsons in Egypt art^, ironically, sairl t(> h(» tlie 
‘shaikhs* of the Sufi orders, who are respected and obeyed in 
exaggerated form while living, and, when they are dead, 
some one builds a tomb over them and ‘then the ]K‘o])1c seek 

> Turikh, 1 . 604. Ibifl.p pp. 807, J042. 

* Ibid., pp. 9r>7, 1017. 

* Laydll Satih, p. 120 (Press of Mahiimmad Malar, Cairo, no dat<o); 
Sarkis, Ma^bu'dt, col. 736, gives date of publication of the book as 
1324/1006. 

® C£. biographical account and review of his poetry in Al-Siydsah, Marcli 
19, 20, 1929, by 'Isa Malimud Nonir. Por odo recited at inomonal service 
after death of 'Abduh, cf. TdHkhy iii. 236, 237. For oilo rtMdted at Memorial 
Clathoring, 1922, cf. Printed lie-porit pp. 33-6, hIho Al-Maimr, xxiii. C13 sqq. 
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bleBsing by moans of their wasting bones * (p. 24). The extent 
to which the Egyptian ideal of education centres about 
service in the Government is criticized in those words: ‘The 
worships Government service and devotes his at- 
tention to it and his education is founded on it. If he fails to 
secure service in the (government he loses all hoi)e and his 
energy in work and effort declines, and he never ceases for 
the n?st of his life to look forward to entering it .’ ’J’he advice, 
tlicrefore, is to cease comj)eting for these offices and turn to 
other lines of work, ‘that necessity may create a new feeling 
and that the new generation may be sensible that they are 
being educated for themselves and their country and not hir 
(Government service ' (p. 17). It is for this reason, j»articularly, 
namely, that a new iy\io of education may i>e fosteifd, that 
a national university is needed; the pu])ils of ’Abduh are, 
ther(*fore, blameworthy ‘because* they know that this nation 
cannot have a real life without a univt‘rHity and yet they 
arc not persevering in their efforts to secure it (pp. 124—6). 
'J’he newspa}K?rs are criticized for the ‘ anarchy ' which prevails 
among them in the* name of ‘liberty', for their failure to 
utilize their op])()rtunity to educate and uplift the people and 
for their high-flown language (pp. 34-S). It was through the 
influence of flamal and his pupils that ‘taklid’ was brought to 
an end and (God through them revived the Arabic language 
and brought to life the bones of eoiniH).sition H’or, ])reviously, 
‘eveiy' one had been ]>aying religious homage to the lingui.stic 
form but. regarded the meaning ^^ith infid('l uiujoncern ' ; but 
thi’ough the ‘light of guidance* which dawned with the com- 
ing of Jamfil the^’ were delivered from the* ‘darkness of the 
Middle Ages’ (j). ri2). Jamal left the world as Socrates did, 
without leaving any books behind him, and had it not been 
for Muhammad 'Abduh, he would not have become known, 
just as Socrates would liave remained unknown without 
Plato (]). 53). The sc'cn't of the advancement of western 
nations is to be found in the ease with which writers are able 
to impart their intluencc to the eomnum jK'ople, because they 
write in the language which is also spoken ; and thus the 
meaning, even of poc*.try, comes home to them and the very 
spirit of the writer becomes a part of them, even though they 
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be unaware of it. The case is very different in Egypt, how- 
ever, where the spoken language differs from the written, and 
the weakness of the one imparts itself to the other (pp. 
r>6 sqq.). Thus various asfieets of Egyjitian life aix) reviewed 
and their defects laid bare. 

Hafiz tried his hand also at translation. He atttmipted a 
versilication of parts of Macbeth in Arabic, with indifferent 
success. He was greatly attracted by Victor Hugo’s Les 
Miserable.^ and translated it into ArabitJ,' and translated also 
other Fren(!h works. He wrote much jioetry on political 
subjects, although he himself took no j)art in ])olitics ; he is 
said to have written something about every important event 
of conteiufiorary Egyptian history.® In one? of his iK>ems he 
expresses impatience with the conditions im])osed u]K>n the 
jKX't by the classical form of the ode, nsh^rring to them as 
‘bonds with which the advocates of the im|K)Ssil>le have 
bound us’. ‘I-iCit us east off from us these muzzles,’ he con- 
tinues, 'and let us inhale the breezes of the North’, i.e. 
Euroyie. Nevertheless, so far as the <‘videne(? of his own 
poetry got*s, he was unable to achieve? any decided revolt 
against traditional forms, however willing his modemizing 
spirit may have been;® yet he re])resents the new attitude 
toward letters as well as toward the religions and social 
as|iects of Egy|)tian life. 

The abfive named individuals indicate, vaguely in some 
(iases, iiuu’c clearly in others, that the ferment of reform 
generat-(‘d by Abduh’s influence was at work in various 
directions. Most noticeabh*, jKThaps, is the stimulus which 
it creat<‘d in the direction of writing and onitoiy. The modern 
literary revival, it is trut*, did not rcacli full develo])nient 
until after the (ireat War ; yet the 'Abduh movement greatly 
a(!cel(Tated t he dcvelojiment of factors already at work and 
(!ontributcd powerfully to the revival, not simply by ]»ro- 
viding from its own ranks writei*s and scholars of ability, but 
more esiK‘cially, by creating a congenial atmosphere in which 
a new era of writing could develop. By his efforts to free the 
mind of Egyj)t from the fetters of tradition and to reconcile 

* »S<w iibovo, p. 80. 

^ Art. Al-Siyaaah, March 19, 1929. 


Ibid. 
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the religion and culture of Islam with the attainments of 
modem civilization, 'Abduh made it possible for the Arabic 
literature of to-day to l^ecomo modernized without breaking 
entm^ly with its Islamic jiast, an<l in so doing he has placed 
the present generatum of Muslim writers dec])ly in his debt. 
It is worthy of remark, also, that with the passing of time, 
the cause of religious reform, which was most fundamental 
with *Abduh, has liet'n overshadowed by developments in 
certain other directions. It is now nec(‘S8arv to turn to tb<‘ 
consideration of some of the most marked developments and 
the individuals most promiiH‘ntly associated with them. 

Political Dcvelopmcn t . 

It will be i’ecali(‘d that fiolitical revolution was one* of the 
main Umets of Jamal al-Dln's teaching, and that he approved 
c»f the method of ]X)litical assassinations, if necessary for the 
accom]>lishment of his objectives. He and his party, among 
them Muhammad 'Abduh, ])lannc‘d for the assassination of 
the Khedive Isina'il Pasha, and even after they had desisted 
from that ]ilnn, worked for his deposition.* They believed 
that their ho]K‘s for a representative assembly, and other 
reforms which would msult from it, <*ould only be secured 
through the accession of Tawfik l^asha. Muhaiiiinad ' Abduh, 
in his Histwy of the ’ Ariihl Kf hell ion, .says Al- Manor, tells of 
how a depiitatifui, among whom was »)amril. waited iijN»n the 
French ( ’ominissioncr and set forth th(‘ aims of the party of 
r(‘form, kicluding the connexion of these aims with the acces- 
sion of lawflk Pasha. Word of what had passed got abroad, 
it was taken up by the new'spa]K‘rs. and thi‘ name ‘Nationalist 
party ’ (Al-ltizli al-mttnnl) was then, for the lirst time, applied 
to a ]Mirty in Egyjit . namely, t*) the parly t»f Jamfil.- Muham- 
mad 'Abduh. although less extixune in his views than Jamal, 
accomniodaU^d himself to the inon* ardent natun* of his 
master, both during his days in Egypt and th<* later }»t'riod 
of 8t‘ci-et agitation. But as a result of his exiHTiences during 
this time, he came to entertain an extreme distrust of par- 
ticipation in jx)litics. At the same time, says Rashid Rieja, 

* Al-Matuir, xi (1008* 9), 98. Cf., uIho, biography of Jainal, abovi\ 

^ Ibid., p. 199. 
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his training of his pupils included something of politics, be- 
cause he believed that a man could not be perfect without 
some knowledge of a matter with which the independence 
and freedom of his country was so closely connected ; and he 
inculcated a love of country* and taught the necessity of 
securing a united public opinion concerning matters that aw. 
of advantage to the country, while, at the same time, religion 
is given its duo placo.^ Tlie influence of these two men, the 
one extreme, the other moderates can be seen in the succeed- 
ing political history of Egypt. 

During the closing years of the nineteenth century and the 
opening years of the twentieth, there was a recrudescence in 
Egypt of Nationalist feeling which had been effectively sup- 
pressed, for the time l>eing, by the failure of the Nationalist 
movement led by 'Arab! Pasha. This new phase in the 
development of Egyptian nationalism has not. inaptly been 
called the ‘journalistic phase inasmuch as nationalist semti- 
ment found chief expression during this pt'riod in violent 
anti-British agitation and vituperative leading articles in the 
French and Arabic journals. Extremist opinion was led and 
ardently fostered by the young leader of the revived 
Nationalist Party, Mustafa Kamil Pasha (1874-1908). His 
immediate hopes for Egyptian indejXMidence were built ujimi 
intervention on the ])artof some Euro])ean country, esix^cially 
France, to bring about, the termination of the British Occupa- 
tion of Egypt. To this end he was tirtdess in his visits to tlie 
capitals of Europe, and in his sf^eret agitation. In all of these 
efforts he was sujiported by the Khedive 'A))bas 1 1 and b\' 
the Khedive’s money.’* When he found that he could not de- 
pend uiKin Euro]x^an intervention, he turned towards Turk(\v, 
hoping much from the aggrandizement of the Ottoman 
Caliphate and the strengthening of Pan-Isiamic connexions. 
But Turkey also failed him. In the meantime (January 2, 
1900), he had founded the new^spa|KU• Al-Liwu, through the 
medium of which, together wdth that of his riratory, he en- 
deavoured to arouse public sentiment against the English 

^ Al-Mandr^ xxviii. fiSH. 

® Kgypt^ GeorK€» Young, N«w York, 1927, pp. 179, 180. 

* TarlkK i. 593. 
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and in favour of independence. In this endeavour he was 
eminently successful, thanks to his ardent enthusiasm, his 
fervid style and his dramatic apj)eals to the emotions. 

His intense Anglophobo sentiments were partly due to 
French training and French influence, particularly to his 
association with TIeloncle, who spent some months during the 
the year 1895 in Egypt, Madame Juliet Adam, and others.^ 
Hut there was also a link with th(^ influence of Jamal al-Din, 
aside from the fact that the Nationalist Party, which he 
founded in 1908, considered itsedf th(‘ direct successor and 
heir of the old Nationalist Party of Jainnl, which accounts in 
])art for his fiery nationalism. This contact with Jamal did 
not come about through *Abduh. as might have been ex- 
]K'ctcd; for, in spite of friendly int(‘rcf>ursc and overtures 
from Mustafa with a view to his joining 'Abduh in work for 
Egypt and Islam, no alliance resulted, l>e*causc of the lack of 
congeniality of aim and nu'thod between the* two. And the 
men f)f 'Abduh s j)arty, on their part, wen^ suspicious of the 
sincerity of Mustafa’s mot ives, since they considered that he 
had been bought ov(‘r by the Khedive. The link with Jamal 
was su])plied through another who had been a friend and 
])upil of Jamal, al-vSayyid 'Abd Allah al-Nadim (1845“9b). 

Abd Allilh al-Nadim was that one of Jamal’s pui)ils, ac- 
c(U*ding to Rasiild Kida, who (vxcelled in incendiary oratory, 
which ho jmiclised with much success during the '^Vi’abl 
licbellion. ‘Such s]K*echcs’, says the authority referred to, 
‘were sulttul to no one else as to hun, and he was suited for 
nothing else as for that : for he was a wheedler, and given to 
exaggeration- and nothing excit<‘s the crowd like exaggera- 
tion."* He escajs'd ajijaehension, liowevcr, with the other 
leaders of th(' Rebellion and succeeded in eluding capture until 
1891, although a reward had been off(*ml for information 
concerning him. In the lather year lie was ca])tured, but was 
pardoneil on condition that ho would leave Egypt. He went, 
therefore, to f Jaffa in l^alestiiie when* he remained about a 

’ For biographic'til UrtuilH, cf. Ma^huhn^ \ l!Kll MUl , Uuikiil, Tarajim 
Muiriifyah wa (iharbiyyah, (’uiro, llliU, pp. 140 02; for coiinexion witli tho 
HtH) alno Truth about Kyypt, pp. 28 Nq(| ; Young, Egypt, p. 181 ; for 
<‘onnoxif>n with llio Khudivo and Muhniiimad 'Abtiuh, Tarlkh, i. 593. 

■'* Tdrlkh, i. 593. * Al-Maudr, xxvm. 710. 
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year, returning to Egypt when 'Abbas II became Khedive. 
He then founded a periodical which he named AUustadh (' The 
Instructor’), which was somewhat on the order of Al-Urwah 
al-W uthkah, to quote again the opinion of Rashid Rida. This 
venture lasted less than a year, for he was again compelled 
to leave the country and go to Jaffa, on the two charges of 
arousing the spirit of religious bigotry and teaching revolu- 
tionary ideas. 1 A few months later he went to ( Constantinople, 
where he was given the position of insjM^ctor of publications 
by the Ottoman Oovemment, and where he remewed his 
intimacy with Jamal al-Din. Ho died theiv October 11 , 189 (). 
He was the author of a <;onsidorable amount of poetry, of 
many political writings, and as many as twenty -one books on 
various subjects.^ 

It was after his first return from Jaffa in 1S92 that he heard 
of Mustafa Kamil who was then, as a stu(h*nt Ix'ginning his 
articles in the ])ress and his agitation among tlu* students. 
AI-NacUm soughf. out the young Nationalist and instruc,ted 
him concerning the events through which he. himself had 
jiasscd and inspired him, no doubt, with his own incendiary 
ideas. As a result, says Zaidan in his account of Must'^f^ 
Kamil, the latttT *acquirt^d some of the characteristics’ of 
Al-Nadim. It was from him that he received the i(h»a of an 
alliance with the Khedive in order to forward the cause of 
Egyptian independence, the first j’esult of which was the*. 
iTiauguration of the annual celebration of the Khedive’s acces- 
sion on January S, 1893.'* • 

Op|K)sed to the Nationalist party, with its e.xtremist de- 
mands, there grew up a number of other jiarties more or less 
moderate in their principles. Among the more moderate ones 
was the party to which many of the followers of Muhammad 
'Abduh belonged, the ‘People's Party’ {liizh aUummah). 
l.ord (Jromer, in his Annual Rejiort for 1906, refers to them 
as ‘a small but increasing number of Egyptians of whom 
comparatively little is heard’, who deserve the title of 
‘Nationalist’ quite as much as the j>arty who claimed it for 

' AUMatmr, ii. 339, 340. 

MnJthahir^ ii. 94-100, fnini whi<‘h thi; uh<>v«^ (.lotuils ('(inrorriing IiIh lifo 
am taken. Cf. (iibb, liSOS^ vol. iv, part iv, p. 755. 

* Maahahir, i. 289-301. 
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themsolvcs. They wished to advance the interests of their 
countrymen and co-religionists but were not tainted with 
Pan-lslamism, and they were willing to co-operate with 
!Euro]K*an8 in introducing Western civilization into Egypt. 
‘The main hoj)e of Egy])tian Nationalism, in the only true 
and })racticablc sense of the word, lies, in ray opinion, with 
those who belong to this ])arty.’i When the People s Party 
enteriMl tlie field during the year liM)7, it was the first of the 
political ])arties to have a. regular organization ami to jjroiM)Ke 
a detailed iwogramme covering the ]X)litical, social, and 
economic needs of the country. Its e\ain]>le in this rcsjx‘ct 
has been follow(‘d by other parties.- it.s original ])rograminc 
i*ontained many of the tenets which had In^en advocated by 
Muhammad 'Abduh. It advocated, among other things, the 
extension of fii‘e and compulsory (‘lementary ixiiication, the 
promotion of higher education, and the gradual extension of 
the jirincijde t)f n‘])res('ntative government by means of 
councils, from the (ieneral (Vnmcil, clown through Provincial 
and local councils.-’ 'Fhe ranks of the ])arty contained many of 
the better ('ducat-ed and mon* thoughtful men of the country, 
including ofiicials and memliers of the Legislative ( -ouncil and 
the Assembly. ** 

The leader of the ])arty at the time of organization was 
Hasan 'AImI al-Razik Pasha, ^ho had beiMi one of the leading 
mcrnbei-s of the Ix'gislative Council during the years that 
Muhammad 'Abdidi had also Ijeen a member, and he had 
lM‘en thrtmghout a elost* friend and su]>])orter of tht* latter.*'' 
I Unfortunately for the party, his death occurred during the 
latter jiart of the year P.H)7. He was succeeded in the leader- 
ship of the ])arty by Mal.unud Pasha Suluinian (d. and 

later by Ahmad Luffl lh\v al-Sayyid, the editor of Al-Jaruiah, 
the organ of the party. With the dt^parture of Lord CVomer 

* the lioport, quoted nt length in Tht Truth ahmit Kg^ptf p. 81. 

''' Haiknl, Tarajim^ p. 201. 

* The Truth about Egypt ^ pp. 120 8qq., IHTHqq. ; Egypt, p. 1H(». 

* TaHkh, i. 501. 

® He WH« one of the RjHnikf’rs at the iiieinoruil Bt'rvice at the t-iiiu* of 
'AhduirH d(»uth, going uii mrounl of Iuh work in tho Asscmblj' and in 
I he eoiirtH. 

" Tarujim, pp. 201 -3. I^ater Miihiuiid PaKha bceaiiu' an adherent of the 
Wafd parl y anti at ill later of the Litend Conatituiionala. 
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from Egypt, and the death of some of the leading members, 
the policy of the party changed from support of the Occupa- 
tion and co-operation with British officials to denunciations 
almost as bitter as those of the Nationalists. This change of 
front led to dissensions within the ranks of the party and 
many secessions.^* 

Something further should be said of the newspa|)er Ah 
Jarldah, which served as the mouthpiece of the People’s 
Party from 1907, when both party and pajier wc^re founded, 
until 1914, when publication was discontinued. The founder 
and editor w as Ahmad Lutfi Bey ahSayyrd, later Minister of 
Education and afterwards Director of the reorganizedEgyptian 
University. Under his direction the ])ai)er was made the 
exponent of the progressive reform ideas which were held by 
the 'Abduh circle and soon became one of the leading news- 
papers of the country. The ]X)litical aims of the grouj) who 
gathered about LutfT Bey have lieen stated as follow's by 
I)r. Muhammad Husain Huikal, now editor of Al-Siydsah, 
then, as a young law-student, a mem bin* of the‘ group: ‘1'he 
Egyptians had witnessed the failure of the previous policy 
which they had followed, namely, that of tleiamdeiwre on 
France, then on Eurojx', then on the Sublime l^orte. 'J’lien 
a group of them came to l)elieve that it was necessary to 
adopt another policy, namely, that of preparing the nation 
for independence through such means as education and 
character building and the*, iinjdanting of belief in hers<df , not 
out of mere hatred of the English nor out of Jo\.^ for th(^ 
Sublime Porte and the exalted imsition of the Caliphate, but 
rather out (»f Ujvc for indeiiendenec and fi*eedom for their own 
sakes. And Lut fi Jk\y al -Sayyid, former Minister of Education , 
was the mouthpiece of those who thought in this w'ay.’^ ^ 
sought likewise, in the spirit of Muhammad ’ Abduh, to adapt 
the ju-inciples of Western civilization and science to th(^ social 
and reiligious life of tlie country, and also in the litcTary Held, 
while at the same time preserving a genuine Islamic character 
to the whole structunr. Thus, Lutfi Bey himself, with all his 
indc}:iendenee of thought and progressive ideas, retained a 
moderately conservative attitude on matters affecting the 

^ The Truth about Egypt, pp. 138, 248. ® Tarujtm, jip. 159, 160. 
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Islamic religion. When ho commends ‘Bahithat al-Badiyah’, 
in his foreword to her NisdHyydt, because in her advocacy of 
reform she has followed a moderate course, within the limits 
of the Islamic religion and the Shari'ah,! he is evidently 
commending the policy which he himself approves, and which 
was, in general, that of th<i 'Abduh party. It is significant 
also, as an indication of tlic ideals and activities of the group, 
that it was through the t'ilorts of Sa'ad Zaghlul, Kasim 
Amin, HifnT Niisif, Luffl al-Sayyid, ;nul other followers of 
'Abduh, that the project of a national Egyptian University 
was brought to realization by the founding of the I’niversity 
in lOOS. The idea ()f such a university seems to have been 
suggested by Mustafa Kamil; but it was ahandfmed in 1905, 
because of Lord (Vomer's disap])rovul. It is characteristic of 
Mustafa, says Dr. Haikal, that when word reached him in 
Eurojje that Sa'ad Zaghlfil and Kasim Amin had announced 
the formation of a cominitb*t» to plan for a university, he 
should write saying that the idea had been liis and tlieiefore 
it must Ik‘ carried out under his aus]>iees.‘'^ When the univer- 
sity was reorgani7.(‘d in J!>25, after a ])tuiod of varying 
fortunes, Lutfi ul-Say.vid was mach* I )ir('(*tor.'* 

Opposed to the [Mdicy of Af-Jundah, w(*re th(‘ two other 
leading Islamic newspapers, Al-LAmi of Mustafa Kamil, and 
AhMu'ayyad, edited by Shaikh *Ali Yusuf, the latter re- 
presenting conservative MusUin opinion. Mustafii Kamil, 
with all his admiration for Western civilization, which he 
aekiiowlidges again and again in his writings, Avas yet, in his 
ideas regarding social reform, not only conservative hut 
reactionary.'* Shaikh 'Ali Yusuf (lSt»;t-lt»i:t), with much 
editorial alnlity, combined with astute and, at times, not too 
scrupulous inauagement, had won for AI M u ayyaiL the 
po.sition of leading ncwspajx'r in the Arabic -sj>eakmg world.^ 
When the Khedive ^Alibas 11 ttjok the pa|HT under his 

^ At-NIwViiftfnt: rnUivlioii t*f urtivlos publislu’d in Al-Jar'olah^ on tlio 
8ul>j(*ot, ‘Tho KgyptiHii VVoinaii'. ‘Al-Jnridair I’ii'sh, I'-airo, l.‘)2S iai0, 
l». V'. ’■* Taiajim^ p. 100. 

® (3f. p. 1S2; Thv Truth about pj’i MusWm H'nrW, 

vol. xvj (11)20), 282. * TurajtuK p. l‘»3. 

It bocaino known iw ‘Tlif Ttnns of the Kast *. t'f. Seu' 

Aiipist 20, 1030, art. b^ Ahiiiud Lnffi id>Sn\.Md. 
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patronage, Shaikh 'Ali became a frequent companion of the 
Khedive in his travels and was more loyal to him than was 
Mustafa Kamila Shaikh 'Ali directed the appeal of Al- 
Mu'ayyad largely to conservative, orthodox opinion and, in 
the view of his opponents at least, he was not above stirring 
up religious bigotry. Yet he was a great friend of Muhammad 
* Abduh’s and Rashid Rida ; ho accompanied * Abduh to Con- 
stantinople in 1901 on a mission of unknown import,^ ojiened 
the columns of Al-Mv'ayyad to 'Abduh's reply to M. 
Hanotaux,” kept him acquainted with the intrigues of the 
Khedive’s entourage, and used his good offices on more than 
one occasion in an attempt to effect a reconciliation between 
'Abduh and the Khedive. 

No attempt need be made in this placie to follow the varying 
fortunes, and the changes, often confusing, in membership 
and policy, which have characterized the history of political 
parties in Eg>q)t since the beginning of the prestmt century. 
What has already been said may serve to indicate points of 
connexion in this history with the ’Abduh movement. The 
member of ’Abduh’s party, however, who attained the 
greatest distinction in modem Egyptian political life was 
Sa'ad Pasha Zaghlul, who, in the years foUowing the World 
War, gained an international reputation as the spokesman 
for Egyptian iK)litical aspirations. It is no part of the present 
purpose to give in detail the life-history of this remarkable 
leader, except so mu<;h as is necessary to make clear his 
connexion with Muhammad 'Abduh. 

Sa'ad was bom in 1859, and was thus about ten years 
younger than 'Alxhih. .lust when he entered the Azhiir 
University is not clear, whether before 'Abduh had com- 
pleted his studies and while he was giving iafonnal lectures 
to those of the students who desired his help, or aftcT he had 
become a le(;tur(‘r in the instit-ution ; but it np]K‘.ars that, 
from the time of his entrance, he be(!ame one of ’Abduh's 
pupils.'" With others of the latter's pupils h(^ atU*nded damars 

’ (T. Tdrlkhy i. 094. *' Ibid., p. 84S. 

* C'f. above, j>j>. Bqcp 

* Tfirikht i. 594. Kor general if»viow of hiH policy with reference to ' Ahduh, 
c-f. Al-Mavdrt xvi. HT.I-S, 947- 56; cf. alHo AI-HiUil, xxjj. 14H-5I. 

At-Atanar, xxviii. 584 hqq. In thrc*e nrticloM the rolationH between 
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lectures. As he was only a beginner, he was not prepared to 
profit to a great extent from the lectures on advanced texts 
in philosophy and theology which Jamal was then giving. 
Moreover, it would seem that his attendance could not have 
extended over a very long jKiriod before Jamal was compelled, 
in 1879, to leave Egypt. Yet he profiU*d in other rc‘spc(jts 
from his contact with him* ; in particular, his latf^r success as 
a political oratf>r is attribiitc'd to the training which lie 
re(;eived from him.^ 

Sa'ad’s reflation to Muhammad 'Abduh is represented as 
being, from th(^ first, V(»ry intimale in character. He was not 
only a i^uyul as many others were, he was a ‘di8ci])lc’ (murld)^ 
like the initiate of the Sufi orders who submits himself un- 
quesiicmingly to the direction of his sui>crior. ' Abduh treated 
him like a son and devoted an amount of time and attention 
to his training in religious, lit(‘rarv, and political matters that 
hc» gave to none of his other ])iipils. When he became oditor- 
in-(?hicf of the Journul Ojjjlciel he chose tki'ad a-s one of his 
assistants, in spite of his youth. The value of the practical 
training thus afforded, in dealing with the social, political, 
and economic questions that were disturbing the country 
jmwious to and during the days of the 'Arabl uprising, in 
familiarity with all the affairs of the (iovemment, and in 
actual practice in literary expression, under the tutelage of so 
able a teaclu'r and leader as Muhammad 'Abduh, can scarcely 
be over-c^stimated.*-^ Sa'ad himself, in those early days, was 
pleased t^) acknowledge liimself a disciple of the man who 
had become one of the recognized • leaders of the eountly^ 
Writing to 'Abduh after the latter’s banishment from Eg^’iJt, 
lu‘ sjH'aks of hiin.self and others as ‘wi* the grou]) of your 
followers and discij»lcs‘, he complains of a ‘wc<ikness’ in his 
thoughts which has been troubling him since his cxi)erience8 
during the 'Arabl ]K*riod, and entmits his master not to leave 


Sii'ail Hiul 'AndiUi urr lijHciiHtHHt, loHlam h«m iiiuch the* funner (iwod to the 
IntU'r with rt*8jM'»*t to IiIn rlinrarli’r and truiiiiiiK* 

’ Ihid., p. 710. 

Ibid., XXII (1021), r>10. Tho uiiirla, rntitliMl ‘Tho Now Stage in the 
i''.g,\ptiun Qii('8tion’, ih a ilofoiico of Su'ad'n rouduct n'lntive to tho disrup* 
In in Mhirh oocurrod in tho ronkM of the Egyptian Delegation (Wafd) of 
whit'll ho wiiH the hood. Tho tirliolo ctifiiuiiiN further biegrajihioid detailu. 
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off writing to him to give him strength and encouragement. 
He concludes, ‘May God aid us in following you’, and signs 
himself, ‘Your son’.^ 

After *Abduh left Egypt, Sa'ad took up the practice of law. 
He rose rapidly in his profession until he became, first, a judge 
in the Native Tribunals and, finally, Counsellor to the Court 
of Appeal. He won recognition as an accomplished orator 
and debater, and became known for his exactness with regard 
to legal details, his indexiendencc of opinion, and his justice 
in rendering decisions.^ In 1906 he was made Minister of 
Public Instruction that he might quell the spirit of insurrec- 
tion w'hich was rife among the students as a result of the 
agitation of Musfafa Pasha KamU and which was rapidly 
renderiilg all discipline in the schools impossible. In this he 
was not entirely successful, although he showed much energy 
and foresight in his reforms. But he did succeed in becoming, 
more than any other Egypitihn, the target of Nationalist 
attacks.^ Later, he was made Minister of Justice, and when 
the new Ijegislative A^mbly i^as established in 1913, was 
chosen the first Vice-President. The subsequent events of his 
career, beginning with his request, in 1918, that he and the 
other members of the Egyptian Delegation might present 
Egypt’s political claims and aspirations before the British 
Foreign Office, to his death on August 24, 1927, through 
which he rose to the greatest heights of popularity and power 
as the champion of Egyptian independence, l>eloved and 
idolized by all classes of the population, are of ti>o recent 
occurrence and too familiar to require recounting here. 

One salient feature trf his caret^r can scarcely e8ea|M‘ atten- 
tion, in even such a brief review of it as that just given, and 
that is, the decided change in his attitude towards the British 
Occupation. During the greater j)art of his (iiiblic cancer he 
was a sincere and able su])iK)rter of the Occupation and co- 
o])erated in its })rogramme of administrative^ n*form. The 
fact that he was chosen as head of the Ministry of Public 

* Al^Manar xxviii. 591, 592. 

" Ibid., XXII. 510. oarly ri-w may huvo bt?cn duo, in pari, in tho 
influential poniiion of hiH father-in-law, Muniafa PuHha Kahrni, long Priuio 
MiniHter and friend of the ()p(!ii|>ation. {JCgf/ptt p. 233.) 

® The Truth about Kgypt, ]ip. 55, 193. 
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Instruction at a time when the schools were the focus of 
Nationalist agitation, aflords evidence of the confidence 
which the Government entertained with regard to him. His 
defence before the Assembly in 1909 of Government’s pro- 
posals regarding the extension of the Suez Canal C/oncession, 
which was being bitterly opjx)sed by the Nationalists, is 
another evidence of his loyalty.^ In the willingness to co- 
ojKsrate which he had thus far shown, ho was following the 
precedent set by Muhammad *Abduh, which, indeed, had 
become one of the principles of 'Abduh’s party. Lord ("romcr 
in his Annual Rciiort for 1906, B]ioakK of Sa'ad as ‘one of the 
distinguishecl members’ of 'AbduhV part v and in his fare- 
well speech he refers to him as ‘one with whom I have only 
recently co-operated, but for whom, in that short time, I have 
learned to entertain a high regard ‘Later in his life’, says 
Rashid Rieja, ‘Sa'ad entered upon a period of following 
European customs in his daily, life and in his opinions regard- 
ing social and legal affairs, and the idea of Egyptian nationality 
got the better of the idea of the ^‘Islamic Society ” (advocated 
by AhMandry He continued, however, to say that Muslims 
will not make any real advance except by the religious reform 
which Muhammad 'Abduh and Jamal had advocated.’* 
VV’hatever the reasons which leU to this change of front — and 
they are to be sought for in political considerations rather 
than in matters which concern us in this discussion — the fact 
remains that the most able of the co-oiK^rators iK^camc the 
strongest opiwncnt of the British and ^c most determined 
and unyielding advocate of the comjiletc indejiendence of 
Egypt. 

Sufficient has lieen said to show the part which tlu' training 
and inlliienee of Mnhnininad 'Abduh ])layed in the preparathm 
of the ablest and most distinguishefl of the modem j)olitical 
leaders who have sprung diivetly from the soil of Egy])t. The 
])rogress of events and the grow'th of ]>olitical ideas in Egy])t 
consjaivd with his native abilities and his training to win 
him a foremost place as a successful leader. For the readiness 
of the nation to assent to his leadership, as Rashid Rida 

* Thr Truth ahtmt Kyypt, p. 32H. ” Ibid., p. 82. 

* Kyypt, p. 233. * AI^Manurt xxviii. 711. 
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BuggeBts, was quite aB important a factor in hip BucceBB aa his 
own preparedness and experience. ‘ Had it not been fqr this 
(readiness) he says, ‘his own preparedness would have gone 
for naught, as did that of his master, Muhammad ‘Abduh, 
whose preparedness was greater than that of Sa'ad.’^ 

Social Reform. 

One of the prominent and essential ideas in the pages of 
Muhammad 'Abduh’a writings and in Al-Mandr is the neces- 
sity for the training and education of girls, no less than of 
boys, and for the reform of the social conditions and customs 
affecting the lives of the women of Muslim lands. In nothing 
does Islam show its fitness to be considered a modern world 
religion, they held, more than in the high position of honour 
which it accords to woman. In all essential respects, accord- 
ing to its teaching, she is on an equality with man. Polygamy, 
although })ermitted in the Kur’an, is a conc<‘ssion to neces- 
sary social conditions which was given with the greatest 
reluctance, inasmuch as it is accompanied by tlu' proviso that 
a man mfiy marry more than one wife only when he is abl<‘ 
to care for all and give to each her rights with impartiality 
and justice. The practical impossibility of doing so, it is said, 
indicates that the Divine Law, in its intent, contemplated 
monogamy as the original and ideal state of marriage. - Then* 
a!*e other indications to the* same (;ffcct in the Divine Law, as, 
for example, in the law' of inheritamu* which ])rovides that all 
the surviving wives togetluu-, if there ])e more than (aic, shall 
inherit the portion of only one wife.^ Because the original 
intent of the Kur’an has liecn ignored, the evils of polygamy 
and of easy and frequent divorce and of other harmful HO(aal 
customs, it is frequently pointed out, have affecttnl unfavour- 
ably the social and moral status of women in Muslim lands. 
It is ('ssential that these conditions should bt* eorrc'cted, if 
necessary by a])propriattJ changes in the canon law’ of Islam, 
certainly by iniprov(*d o])])f>rtunities for education, that the 

* Al-Maiuir, xxviii. 714. 

* Taf/ntf iv. 349 (.‘IZ-JV/owar, xii. C71 Bqq-)* Sumli iv. 3 ; Korauau^- 
Ifigung, pp. 360*3; Al-Manar, ii. 12/5, Sea. 

* Al-Mandr, xii. 741, on Siiruh iv. 14. 
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women may be raised to the level originally contemplated in 
the rpligion of Islam.^ 

But it remained for one of *Abduh s younger followers, 
Kasim Amin (1866-1908), who, at the time of his death on 
April 22, 1908, was still a comparatively young man, to make 
this field of reform particularly his own and to arouse 
Egyptian public opinion by his writings to an unprecedented 
extent. In 1900 his book on The Kmancipalion of Woman 
(‘Talirlr al-mar*ah ’) appeared, and this was followed in a year 
or two by his second book, The New Woman (‘Al-mar’ah 
al-jadidah’), which was a defmee of his first book and a reply 
to its critics. Those two hooks, said AJ Manor at the time 
of their apjx'aranco, produced a greatt'r im})ression on the 
])ublic than any other recent hook.-* The author was nuiligned 
and attacked on all sides, het;aus(' it was thought that his 
tea(diing would underminci the foundations of Muslim society. 
A recent contributor to the iiowspafH^r Al-Siyamh staU‘s that, 
in studying the works of Kiisim and the n^plics which they 
evoked, ho had discovered no less than thirty hooks and 
pain])hlots written to refute his books or tf) attack him per- 
sonally.-* Yet to-day h(‘ is hailed as ‘tlu' hero of the feminist 
aw'akening and its founder*.-* 

Kasim Amin was one of the little group of men who w'ere 
mutual friends and followers of Muhammad '.Abduh, whose 
(Urath occurred not king after that of theii- leader. He was a 
judge in the (Vmrt of Ap|K‘al of the Native Tribunals, and, in 
addition to his training in the hiW’ wJiich was obtained in 
Fram^o, had studied works in etliies. sociology, ])sychology, 
and similar sulijects. He w as a thiiik(‘r l ather than a doer, i>' 
th(^ judgiunent of Al-Mnndr, and somi- of his views on religious 
and sociological to]jics may be tlwnight visionary.'’ Yet he 

* T«/#7r,iv. ri49rtfjq. ;oiiflianpr<‘Kiiithrla\v, ji]>. Uaiisqq • ()ndivoroe,pp. 383 

Hq(|. ; on oxt'OHHO.s in inoiimiiiK c-u»toiiis, pp. 419 Hqq. : on iin.satisfactory ntuto 
tif iimrria^o ndutiuiiHliipK, pp. 430 w|q., '■* Ai-Manar, iv (1901 ), 26. 

“ JCmanrijHition of Cairo, 3nl cililion, no dat-o, ]>p. 194 aqq., 

roprodiK’cd an Bupploinont from Al-iftyiiwth. 

* Ibid., j». 193, quotation from an addroKu by Aladaino Huda Sha'arawl, 
loader of the Feminist Movement in Egypt, FreHident of ‘L’ Union F^ministe 
■I^Kypfcionno’, M'hich was foundiKl m 1923. 

® Al-Mandr, xi (1908-0), 226-9. A few biographical iletails are given. 
His life and work are reviewed at greater length in Mtishdhir, i. SIO-IO. 
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could devote himself with enthusiasm and persistence to the 
cause in which his sympathy had been enlisted. His efforts 
on behalf of the proposed Egyptian University, to which ho 
gave much time during the last two years of his life as Vice- 
Chairman of the Organizing Committee, furnish an instance 
of this. The opening of the university in December 1908 did 
not occur until after his death. 

He had not been previously interested in the education of 
women and reforms on their behalf, until certain disparaging 
remarks of a French vTiter about Egyptian family life, and 
esixjcially the use of the veil, led him to write a reply in 
French, in which he defended the use of the veil as a safe- 
guard of society and severely criticized the ]3romiscuity and 
laxity of European social iife.^ From that time he began to 
study Euro])ean works on the relation of woman to society 
and, as a result, liecamc convinct^d that the ival moral and 
material advancement of Egypt lay in the uplift of its women. 
He the ref on^ wrot(' his KmnnrijHiiion of Woman, directing his 
appeal for reform to the educated people of tlu^ (^oubtry, all 
of whom, he believed, were {)ei’suaded of the need of reform.**^ 

In his book h(^ takes the general position of the 'Abduh 
teaching with reference to the high ])osition of woman in 
Isliim as fundamentally conceived. The j)resent degradation 
of woman in Muslim countries is due to national traits of the 
nations which have aeeeptt»d Islilin ; fmrticularly, the spirit 
of oppression and tyranny has been ]KTj)etunt(Hl by tyrannical 
governments, and the men, o])j)rf‘SHtMl themselves,. have in 
turn become oppressors of the w^eaker s(‘x. Education is the 
primary necessity for the uplift of the worncm. Education is 
discuss(^d with reference* to woman’s function in society and 
in family life. Egy])tian society, the author says, has suffercHl 
incalculable loss through the ignorance of half of the popula- 
tion, that is, the women, and to the same source is due a 
condition of family life in general, ‘than which hell itself is, 
1 sup]»ose, more tolera])le’ (p. 32). Woman needs to be 
educated that h(*r thoughts may be uplifted and that she may 

^ Hih rc'ply wiiH wntU*n xincicr th** title Kguptiens: Heponse M. le 
JJuc rrHarcourt. Cf. Bahithat al-Uddiyah-bahth tntikdiH (a Critical Htudy), 
by Al- Anisuh * Mayy * (Mdri Ziyddub), Al-Mukt'Bpf Proas, Caii'u, 1020, p. 129. 

® Al’Mandr, xi. 228. 
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be freed from superstitions. She should receive enough 
primary education in a number of subjects, so that she may 
be able to continue her studies privately later in any one of 
these, should she choose. Moral and spiritual attractions, as 
well as physical, between husband and wife are essential to 
happy marital life, and these arcs due to similarity in educa- 
tion. Training of mind and character are also essential that 
she may properly manage her household and train her chil- 
dren. These views are commonplace enough to Western 
thought, and even to Egj^jtian educational leaders of the 
pre.sent day. But they were siiftieiently revolutionary in 
Egypt at a time when public opiiuou did not favour the 
education of women and girls. 

It w'as his remarks in regard to th(‘ use of the veil which 
excited the greatest storm of protest. He did not advocate an 
immediate abolishment of its use, indeed, he defends it as a 
])rinciple of morality. But neithc^r tlu* Kur'an nor the Divine 
Law requiri? the present excessive use of it. Its use does not 
promote a wholesome moral influence, rather the contrary, 
for it strengthens the idea that the only reason why meetings 
between the sexes should take place is for })uri)oses of passion. 
'I’be isolation of girls at the js^riod of adolescence, when they 
should la* mingling with tithers and learning from them, is 
harmful, and tlu* exclusion of women in inactivity and idle- 
ness is deteriorating character, ^'hc women and girls 
should be jx*rmittcd to mingle fn*cly in general .society, 
and take their ]»nrt in charitable works, in business, and in 
public life. 

In regard to marriage and family life, he advocates such 
education of the w'omeii, accompanied hy suitable changes in 
social cu.stoms and the law s of I he eountrv, as will result in 
a higher conception of marriage and marital life than that 
W’liicli is entertained by the books of canon law. If com- 
]uitibility of mind and U*nijH*ramciit between husband and 
w'ife are to be soeured, as well us ]ihysical attraction, ac- 
quaintance lK‘tW'cen the two ])revious to marriage must be 
possible. And the w’oinaii should have an equal right with 
the man to choose her jiartner in marriage. Polygamy 
is opposed as the source of many evils in family life, and 
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monogamy is advocated, on the general grounds of the ' Abduh 
teaching, as the ideal form of marriage. Stringent reforms in 
regard to divorce are also required, he declares. The Christian 
attitude regarding divorce is a counsel of perfection to which 
governments, and even the Church itself, have not been able 
to conform. But divorce in Egypt, he says, is too easy and 
too frequent. This is Ijecause the schools of canon law permit 
the simple pronouncement of the three-fold formula of divorce 
to operate, whether the intention of divorce is present or 
not. As against this, he holds that the intention of divorce 
is essential, and ho therefore proposes a model law, regulating 
procedure in cases of divorce, according to which the case 
proceeds regularly before a judge, in the presence of witnesses, 
after previous attempts at reconciliation between the parties 
have failed. The women also should be given the right of 
divorce, which is denied absolutely by some of the schools 
of canon law. 

The tide of disapproval which Kasim's books set in motion 
was still overwhelmingly against him when he died, and even 
to-day, says the writer in AUSiydsah whose remarks were 
quoted above, one still finds those who disa]>provo ; but the 
number of those who believe that he was right is constantly 
increasing, indeed, nothing less than a I’evolution of thought 
has taken place. ‘Jf he were to return to-day (aftc^r only 
twenty years)', says Dr. Haikal in his biographical account 
of Kasim, ‘and witnessed, as a result of his summons, this 
compulsory education for boys and girls, this gi’eat ^'Oman's 
movement in the various phases of life, this comparative 
freedom that women now enjoy, and this n'forin in legislation 
corujerning iHTsonal status — what has al^(^Hdy beem aeruun- 
plished and what is about to be aeeoin])lished 1 h; would be 
filled with astoni.shment ; and th(‘n his astonishment would 
be tumed into rejoicing — and how gr(*at that rejoii’ing!— by 
reason of these results. And then his rej(»i(;ing would be 
followed by regret for the conservatism w'hich h(‘ was eom- 
jielled to observe in his books, forced thereto by the spirit 
of his unyielding generation.’^ Heading liis two books to-day, 
the same writer continues, wc Icain how conservative the 
* Tarajim, p. 164. 
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programme was which shook the very foundations of the 
customs of his day . To-day hia ap|)cal serves only as a picture 
of the ideas and customs current in his day and as one out of 
thousands of the same kind of appeals that arc being written 
to-day, and, indeed, in most cas(is, those of to-day an- more* 
advanced and radical than his.^ His ide^as regarding general 
education and his literary ideals were likewise in advance of 
his time, but of these we cannot hero speak in detail. It will 
be sufficient to refer to his ho))e that the new university 
would be a step towards the realization of a wider programme 
which would include a revolution in language and literature 
similar to that which his two books effected with regard to 
the education of women and the use of the veil.* 

Kasim Amin's appeal on behalf of the women of Egypt 
found support from an unexpec^ted quarter when Malak 
Hifni Nasif ( 188(1-1 91 S) began diuring the years 1907-9, 
when the furor regarding Kasim's books was still in progress, 
to write and sjieak on behalf of women's rights. As a daughter 
of Hifni Bey Niisif, a distinguished member of 'Abduh’s 
party* she was trained according to the more liberal standards 
which were* held in that circle. After attending various 
primary schools, she entered the Saniyyah Training School 
for women teachers in 1893. She obtained the Government 
Primary certificate in 1900, the fii-st year in which girls of- 
fered for that examination. She then continued her studies 
in the secondary ilivision, nwiving the di})loma in 1903. 
Thert?after she tauglit in (Jovernment schools for girls. In 
1907 she w'as nia?Ti<»d to 'Abd al-Sattiir al-Basil Pasha, a 
])i*omincnl nu*nib<’r of an influential family of j)urt* Arab 
stock. From this latter c ircumstance sIk* derived her jicn- 
name, ‘Brdnlhat al-lladiyali’. signifying ‘the Inquiring 
Desert-woman Slie died, much lamented, on Detober 17, 
191s.* A nM*m(»rial sc'rviee following her death, at which tlw 
Minister of Education ]»re.sided, was attcjided by the leading 
men of thc' eountry jintl the list of s]K*akers included not only 

* Tarajim, p. 170. 

® Ibiti., pp. ICO, 170. Cf.nlHopp. 174 -7 for discussion of hw ideals rogarcl- 
mg education, and the Aralm* liuiguogo and litcraturo. 

* See above, p. 212. 

^ liahithat ai-liddiyatt^ p. xii, also p. 144. 
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men of advanced views but also conservative men of the 
‘Shaikh’ class. On the first anniversary of her death a 
women’s memorial service was held in the Egyi)tian Univer- 
sity, at which Madame Sha'arawi Pasha presided. At both 
of these gatherings words of praise were said of her which had 
never before been 8}K)ken of a woman in Egypt.^ 

Her collected articles and addresses show that she did not 
hesitate to deal with many of the problems which Kasim’s 
books had made the subject of heated controversy. There 
are articles on such subjects as the following: ‘A View of 
Marriage — Woman’s complaints against it’; ‘The Use or 
Disuse of the Veil' ; ‘Our Schools and our Young Women’ ; 
‘The Education of Girls in Home and School’; ‘Marriage’; 
‘ Polygamy ’ ; ‘ The Marriage Age ’ ; ‘ Painting of the Face ’ ; &c. 
In an article on ‘Women’s Principles’, she analyses the faults 
and weaknesses of women which contri})ute to unlia])])iiie8s 
in the family and the failure of marriage ; and she dot‘s the 
same for the men under the title ‘C’orres])on(ling Ideas in 
Men ’. In other articles she discusses some of the reasons why 
men lose their good influence with their families, and the 
evils of marrying two sisters to the same husband, as plural 
wives, and other problems of family life. In some of her 
addresses she replies to objections raised by men t<i the 
education of women, pointing to the ability of women even 
in horsemanshi]), war, jjolitics, &c., when given a chance; 
she maintains that they should be ])ermitted to engage in 
some useful form of employment during their spare time and 
that they have the ]:)er8onal right to engage in law', medicine, 
and other professions. * The following ‘Ten Points’ in ac- 
cordance with which she thought legislation desirable, fairly 
sum up her views: (1) Teaching of true religion to girls — the 
Kur’an and the true Sunnah. (2) Primary and sc'condary 
education for girls, the former compulsory for all classes of 
the poj)uiation. (3) I’eaching of domestic science, theoretical 
and practical health laws, training of children, first aid, &c. 
(4) Ai)pointment by the Government of a c(Ttain number of 
girls, sufficient to meet the needs of the women of Egypt, to 
be trained in medicine and the science of education. (6) 
* Bahittuil al-BwUyaht \)\i. lHl-3. ’■* Al-Nina iyyat^ pp. U5 itqq. 
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Entire freedom to every woman or girl to study anything else 
that she may desire. (6) Training of girls from childhood in 
truthfulness, energy in work, patience. &c. (7) The following 
of the proscrilied legal forms in the contracting of marriages, 
no parties to be married except at the hands of the proper 
official. (8) The adoption of the practice of Turkish women in 
(.bnstantinople in regard t<j wearing the veil and appearing 
in public. (9) Th<* mainttmaiice of the welfare of the country 
and refusal, so far as |)ossible. to adoj|>t that which is foreign, 
either in things or iK'rsons ((».g. foreign marriages). (10) The 
men to sec that the foregoing jiriiiciples are put into practice.^ 
It is apparent that ‘Ihihithat al-Uadiyah' was greatly in- 
fluenced by Kasim Amin, and that she was follow ing his lead, 
even though she df ‘dared in one of her poems that she did not 
belong to his way of thinking, meaning probably that she did 
not go the length to which he did. Miss ‘Mayy\ in her 
discerning comparison of the two,'*^ says in regard to her 
denial : ' It is a <lenial that shows that she was not giving him 
his duos — 1 dan^ not say that she did not understand him. 
For how could I dare to say that when I believe, in spite of 
myself, that his influence over her was great, and that she 
took up the pen with courage only because his ]xjn inspired 
her, preparing a path for her in the hearts of the i)eople and 
creating a receptivencss and readiness in their thoughts.’ She, 
like him, sought definite objectives and went about her reform 
almost in the same way in which he did. She w as his daughter 
in thought and daring and his ]mpil in advocating reform in 
women’s affairs. It is no contradiction of this that there were 
slight differences between the two.'* 

At the same time, she was more consen^ative than he. 
‘She walked warily’, says Miss ‘Mayy ‘in the midst of the 
varieties of new thoughts and modern o]jinions. For every 
forward ste]) that she took she looked backward, in order to 
be assured tliat she was following the j)ath which connects 
th(^ past with the fntuie.' She sought to follow a middle 
coursc‘, ])rcserving as much us |Hissible of current customs. 
‘ When you hear her raise her voice, you frequently imagine 

' pp. 117, I IS. 

JSahithai al-JiaditfuJt, ji. 112. 


Ibitl., p. 113. 
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that she is doing it to assure you that she is not afraid ; and 
you conjecture in like manner that she is raising her voice in 
order to hear a human voice — even though it be her own — 
that will remove from her the feeling of fear and dismay in 
her solitariness of thought/ flk the other hand, Kasim spoke 
out without fear/ Her greater canservatism appears, for 
example, in regard to discarding the use of the veil. Kasim 
did not advocate discarding it at once ; he agreed with her 
that a period of education is necessary first, but he believed 
in greater freedom of social intercourse between the sexes 
than was then thought permissible. She, on the other hand, 
did not approve of discarding the veil, not on religious or 
economic groimds but on social groiuids ; it stands for greater 
freedom between the sexes and this is not to be desired. 
‘When we study the different classes of society*, she says, 
‘and compare the degree to which the women mingle with 
the men in each class, we learn for a certainty that the class 
that mingles most freely is the most corrupt.'® They both 
believed in the desirability of acquaintance between the man 
and the woman before marriage ; but while Kasim favoured 
free opportunities of intercourse that acquaintanceship might 
come about natui'ally, she thought that two or three meetings 
are sufficient to discover whether the two are mutually at- 
tracted and to reveal essential traits of character. Further 
information can be obtained by discreet questioning on the 
part of the two families concerned.® 

In 1911, ‘Bahithat al-Badiyah ’ presented to the Legislative 
Assembly ten claims for women, based on the above ‘Ten 
Points’, requesting a(!cess women to the mosques, com- 
pulsory education for boys and girls, equal opportunities for 
women in education in professional Hchcxils, ndorms regarding 
marriage and divorce, &c.^ The.st; ja-ojMisals were at that time 
niject-f^d, but the author of them continued her ugitation for 
these and similar reforms, although, for some time before her 
dc;ath, her jxm was silent because, as sht* coiife.ssed, she was 
discouraged regarding the possibility of accomplishing any- 
thing and uncertain as to the liest- course to jmrsue.*'^ It 

^ Bahithat al-BUdiyah, p. 125. ’ p. 0. * Ibid., p. 111. 

* Moslem World, xxi (1926), 277 aqq. ^ Bahithat al-Bddiyah, pp. 153, 154^ 
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should not be inferred that nothing had been done for women 
and girls before this time. IDducation for girls, for instance, 
was not a new thing in Egypt. As long previous as 1856, the 
first school for girls was founded by American missionaries. 
The first Government school for girls was founded by the 
Khedive Isma'il Pasha in 1873. But general recognition of 
the rights of women can only be the result of a long process 
of growth. To this process, Kasim and ‘ Babithat al-Badiyah * 
contributed each in characteristic way. If it is difficult to 
estimate the extent of their influence, it is still more difficult 
to imagine conditions if they had not written, as Miss *Mayy * 
suggests.^ But there can bo no question that the present 
feminist movement in Egypt, which acknowledges its in- 
debtedness to the leadership of Kasim, is an acceleration of 
this process. There are now three leading feminist associa- 
tions in Egypt, each with its own organ of publicity. ‘ L’U- 
nion F6minisU5 Egyptieime’, a woman's suffrage organiza- 
tion which w'as formed on March 2G, 1923, with Madame 
Hilda Sha'araw! as pi'csident, has published a programme of 
social, political, and educational reform, including equal op- 
portunities for women, reforms of the marriage laws, raising 
the age of consent for girls to sixteen years, public hygiene, 
and child welfare.^ 

Apologetics. 

Since it was n fundamental jxwtulate of the 'Abduli school 
that the^true, in other words, the reformed, Islam is suitable 
in all r(*s]x*ctK to bt* considered the most reasonable inf)dem 
faith, it followed us a corollary’ to this that they should be 
willing to demonstrate this suitability on all occasions. They 
have revealed great aj)tness and ingenuity in doing so; no 
difliculties of literal statement, in the Kiir’an itself or in any 
(»f the other sc»un*es which they recognize as fuiulamental to 

’ linhithnt nl liwUytih, 1 H. 

*■* |>. 2S7. Jn l»» rifoiviU’O and tlu* artii'lo in llm Moslvta 

IVorld previously ineniiotiocl, the following may be oonsulted ; ‘The Women's 
Mtivomont in the Near ujkI Muidie Kiwt *, art. in Asiatic .April 102H, 

jiji. 188 aqq.; ‘Madame HimIh diaraoui — a Modem Woman of Egypt, 
art. in The Woman Ciiizcn, Septombor 1927 : on the Womfin’a Movement in 
Turkey, Memoirs oj Halidii Edib, London, 1920. 
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Islam, have been regarded as impossible of harmonization 
with the most advanced scientific ideas of the present day. 
Further, they have not been content to remain on the de- 
fensive, but have carried the attack into the Christian camp, 
by making use of the methods and results of modem critical 
scholarship in Europe and America and of the literature of 
Western atheistic and raticmalistic attacks upon the sources, 
doctrines, and practices of Christianity. 8oinc examples have 
already been given of the apologetic writings of 'Abduh, and 
of Rashid Rida in Al-Mandr. Mention must now be made of 
one who was most active in this field until his early death in 
1020, Dr. Muhammad Tawfik 8idkl (1881-1020), ]>hysiciun 
in the Government Department of Prisons at Turrah, near 
Cairo. 

It was during his days as a medical student that Dr. Sidki 
began his special studies which led to his devoting so much 
of his attention to apologetic writings. His reading of the 
polemic writings of C!?hrlstian missionaries regarding Islam 
had raised many doubts in his mind ; his reading of Al-Mandr 
bad suggested certain lines of study which seemed to offer 
hope of escape from these difficulties. As a result, he entered 
upon a course of reading and study, under the direction of 
Rashid Rida, which issued eventually in his unequivocal 
acceptance of the new Islam as expounded by Mubammad 
'Abduh.^ He summarizes his cre^ed as ‘the Islam that is 
established by logical proof, and which consists in oljedience 
and uprightness and in personal and social reform The 
results of this study appeared as a series of articles in Al- 
Mandr uiuk*r the caption, ‘ Religion from tlie V'iew Point of 
Sound Reason’ (A! -din fi mimr al-akl al-snhlh). These have 
since been published in book form.** Most of his views on 
theology, ])ro])hecy, and the Kiir’an, says Raslild Kidii, were 
derived from the writings of Muhammad ‘Abduh, his studies 
of Muslim writings and of Western books were directed by 
Rashid Rida. In these articles Islam appears as the perfect 
and final religion. 

' Al-Mantlr, xxi. 4H3 Hqq., m'eoiini of lii.s lift) and work. 

* Ibid., p. 494.^ 

* They uppoarod firat in Al-Manar, viii. 1905. Fimt printfMl HoiMtraiely 
during lii8 lifotiinc, :!iid od., 1310/1927-8, Al-Miinur Prefw, 176 pp. 
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Another line of studies is represented in his article on 
‘Astronomy and the Kur’an’.^ The article deals with de- 
scriptive astronomy, and treats instinctively of the earth, the 
planets and their orbits, the fixed stars, the revolving moons, 
&c. In each case, it is shown that the teaching of the Kur *an 
anticipates and agrees with the modern scientific explanation. 
It rt^cognizes that there aVr systems of stars, bound together 
by the force of gravitation, a fact which Eiiro|K 3 ans claim to 
have discovered but which is thus ant cipated liy the Kur'an. 
This is one of the (evidentiary niiracUis of the Kui ’aii of a 
scientific nature.^ At thc^ end of the world the jiower of 
attraction which holds th<‘ syslems togfiher will be loosed 
and th(^ stars scattered, as the Kiir’an says (Surah Ivxxii. 1 ; 
Ixxxiv. 1).^ 'rhe * seven heavens * which am frequently men- 
tioned in the Kur ’an are the seven planets, for, etymologically, 
the heavens are anything that is above man or overhead ; and 
these are mpresemted as being in layers or planes, that is, one 
above the other, iKJcause the orbit of each is above the orbit 
of the other.* Since our solar system revolves around a cer- 
tain star, the identity of which is not exactly known, it is 
clear that the other systems also arc in motion aromid a fixed 
star. It is not a remote jiossibility, then, that all these 
systems revolve around one centre common to all, which 
attracts and controls and regulates all, the throne or seat of 
the universe. The most probables view is that tliis common 
centre of the luiiverse is what the Kur’an means by the 
‘Throne* of God’. Thi.s star is fixed in its place by means of 
sj)ccinl forces wdiich (Jod has established, the iinture of which 
we do not know, but which are s{K)k(*n c»f iii the Kur an as 
the eight angels which bear the throne of (uui (as in Surah 
li\. ir>, and elsewhere).*' TIutc are many other interesting 
and ingenious eases of int(‘r])rt*tation and hannonization, but 
the foregoing illustrations must sulUec. 

A tliird field in which Dr. Sidk! employed his jxm was that 
of }K>lcmics against Clu-istianity. Numl)ei*s of his articles 
appeared in volumes xv and xvi of Al-Maimr, some of which 
have since been published .separately. Some of these articles 

' Al-Man&r, xiv. 677-000. * Ibid., p. 580. 

* Ibid., p. 580. * Ibid , p. OH.'S. * Ibid., p. 690. 
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wero so virulent, Al-Manar states, that protests were lodged 
by the missionaries with the authorities, with the result that 
Dr. Sidlu was forbidden to write further articles of that 
nature, and Al-Manar published its intention to follow 
thereafter a more lenient course of rex)ly. One of his articles 
deals with the crucifixion of CSirist and Ids resurrection.^ The 
common Muslim view is given, that Judas Iscariot was 
cnicilied instead of Jesus. This is supported by statements 
from the supposed Gospel of Baniabas and the beliefs of 
certain early heretical Christian sects, as the C'erinthiaiis and 
the Carpocratians. The evidence of the Gosy)el8 is examined 
in detail and discredited. Another work bears the title, 
A View Concerning the Books of the New Testafnent and the 
Doctrines of Christianity.^ A detailed discussion is made of 
the external testimony for the books of the New I'ostament, 
as well as of the internal evidence. Much is made of the 
differences between the CJospcd of John and the iSynoi>lic 
Gospels. Ulie giH^ater part of the New 1 estament, it is argued, 
is the work of Taul, who was at enmity with the other Apost k*s, 
and many of whose statement-s are contradictor>' and f'xag- 
gerated. Paul himself was subject to ej)il(^ptic fits, and on this 
ground his supposed conversion and his visions are to be 
explained. Many objections to the Nf'w T(jstament are found 
on doctrinal grounds : intimations in the (io.syx?ls of limitations 
in the knowledge of Jesus, for exainj)l(‘, are turned as argu- 
ments against the doctrine of his Divine nature. Tht^ char- 
acter of Jesus himself is not immune from suggestions of a 
derogatory nature. Evidenci^s also of textual corrujdion are 
found, as in the different statements regarding the hour at 
which the crucifixion took jJace. In such maimer as the foixv 
going, at great length and in great detail, the attempt is made 
to show the mistaken and unreasonable character of Christian 
beliefs and the coirujit and uncertain nature of the text of 
the Scriptures upon which they are based. 

^ ‘My View concerning the Crucifixion of Christ and his Resurrootion 
from the Dead', pp. 87 sqq. of work entitled The Doctrine of Crucifixion 
and Redemption ("Akldat al-Hslb wn al-flda‘) by Mufiiirnmarl Rashid RirlA, 
Al-Mon&r Press, 1331/1913. 

‘ Nazardhfl ktUuh al-*ahd al-jadid wa 'aka id al-nasraniyydt^, Al-Monar 
Press, 1331/1913, 264 pp. 
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Muhammad Farid Wajdl (1875- ) is another of the 

* Abduh circle who has done a great deal of apologetic writing, 
although he seemg to have given particular attention to 
Hociological studicH. Thus, Al-HW, the leading Arabic 
literary ixjriodical, after mentioning that he has been studying 
and writing for not less than thirty years, remarks that he 
may be considered as almost alone in his knowledge, of 
soeiologi(;nl ])oint of view.^ His })nii- 
cipal a]iologetie work, JsUnn nrui Ch Uizalion, appeartid in 
ISIM), to which HashTd Rida accords the highest praise pos- 
sible for him to give, as lie says, when lu^ ]>lace8 it second only 
to 'Abduh’s liisdlat ahtau'hld us a modern statement of the 
j)rinci])les of Islam, and he ]>ointK out a number of rc.-jiecta in 
which Wajdl has followed 'Abduh, not only in his style but 
also in his method of a])proach to th<‘ to]ucs trea1^‘d.“ i)r. 
Muhiddin, in his history of 'rurkish modernism, nders to 
Karld W’ajdT as ojh* of the Fgyptians wlu) have iK)intcd out 
th(‘ connexion of 'rurkisli reform with the rt*Iigious awakening 
in Kgypt under the leadt'rship of Muliummad 'Abduh.** That 
lie inclines toward the conservative side, however, may be 
judged from the fact that he wrote a re])ly to Kasim Amin.* 
He lias written and compiled, ap])aiently unaided. The 
T went if fh -cent ury Encyclopedia of Knoirledye and Lfingnuge 
(* Ihi'irat Ma'iirif al-karn al-'islirlu'), of which ten volumes 
have thus far a])}H‘ar('d. The list of his works contains a 
number of otlu’rs on scumtitic^ and philosophical subjects.*'* In 
Jl»2l he !)Cgan the issue of a bi-monthly journal, entitled 
Al W’njdiyyal, containing mo^alessay.«^ in the form of dialogues 
f»f birds ]K'rsouificd, &c,, and idso brief articles, of a popular 
nature, on religious, ])hil(»soj>hieaI, and scientific subjects. 

^ Al‘UtldU NovcmiiImu- llKll. WttjUl r<»vu*w.s tho dovolopineiit of forty 
yoar» from tho ]H>uit of viow of ‘Civilization and Society'. 

'■* Al-Matxdr, li. 1 lU, 111. A seUH-tion from hia hook m priiitCM.1 with 
'Abduh’a Al-inlam uxi tU-mdd 'aid tnuntal^dihi, 1343/192^, 1026, pp. 
131 aqq. 

* Die Kulturbcwcffung im modemcn Turkentum, Dr. Phil. Ahinod 
Muliiddiu, Leipzig, 1021, p. 64. Ho also mentions *Abd al-'AzIz Hey 
SiidwtHh and ‘Alul nl-Mnhk },laiiizah Hey in Die sumo eoiiiioxion. 

^ Sarkis, Matbd'di^ cols. 1451>2, ‘ul-Mar’ah al-Muslimah *, reply to 
‘Al-Mar'ah ol-Jadldah’. 

• Ibid. 

RS 
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Only seventeen numbers appeared, however, the last one 

dated April 15, 1922.^ 

His apologetic work, Islam and Civilization, which was 
first written in French and then translated into Arabic,® was 
composed with the special object of ‘ acquainting Europeans 
with the truth about tlie Islamic religion and to prove that 
it assures to man the acquisition of the two happinesses (Here 
and Hereafter), and secures for him ease in both existences' 
(p. 5). This is necessary because Westerners have become the 
ruling power in the greater ])art of the Muslim world and yc^t 
remain ignonint of the essential and true* Islam, thinking of 
it only as a burden to the intellect, wliich they ho|)e to reform 
by modem learning. They are excusable in holding such 
ideas of Islam, so long as they set^ before th(‘ii‘ (\ves only 
innovations devised by Iight-minde<l i)eo])le and followed by 
the masses innovations such as fuiUTal customs, nutwlid'*, 
zilcrs^ and many oth(‘r things (p. r»). ‘If they set? thest' 
things and educatetl Muslims make nt) etTort to ri'Uiove them, 
what blame can attacjli to Westerners if th(\v think this is 
Jsliim ? ’ (p. (»). Therefore, the authtu* ho|H's to aet^omplish a 
twofold purpose, naintdy, advo(?att? ixdorm and defend the 
true Islam. 

The spirit of the work may be indicated by the following 
quotations, the 8c*nse of which is rcpi?ated many times ; ‘ There 
is no principle that has been discovered by ex]x'rience and no 
theory that has been established by the testimony of the 
senses, which have liad an influence in the progress of man 
and in uplifting civilization, but are an echo of a verse from 
the Kur’an or of a tradition of the l*rophet ; so that the ob- 
server imagines that all effort and energy on the ]uul of the 
scholars of the world towards the uplift f>f mankind have no 
other pur})ose than to bring j)racti(?al proof of the truth of 
the principles of Islam’ (]i. 40). In this H])irit, the Islamic 
regulations TX'garding slavery art? ln'ld to be the highest tyjie 
of humanitarian arrangement US s(j<p), and the conduct 
of tlu‘ Islamic state towards subject races of other religions 

* Majwu at uf-Wajdufyrtt, First numln'r Ff-bniary 15, IU21. 

® AUMadaniyyuh wa al-l»lum — aw tafb^k al-diyduah al-laldtmyyah 'aid 
al-itawdmis al~Manlhiyyafi — ifnd otl., 1 3:12/1 (f04, 162 pp. 
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within its borders (for the only relation possible for people 
of other religions within the Imnnds of the Islamic state is that 
of subject races) is the highest examjile of the toleration of 
one religion towards another (]»]). 125 sqq.). 

Wajdl has also inten^sU^d hiinsf‘lf in another line of researeli, 
namely, that of the oecult and the siiiritnal. In his Wajdiijyat 
he coneerns himself with* replies to the malerifilistie ])hilo- 
sophy, advancing results of spiritualistic investigations and 
occult exjK'rienc(‘s ns indicaiions of the immortality of the 
s[)irit. Its pages contain also translations of selections from 
('amillo Flammarion, under the title. ‘Death and its Mys- 
teries', the purpose of which is, Wajdl says, to establish 
sensibh* proofsof life after death. The saim^ sjnrituali'^tic ideas 
occur in his Enrydopiulia wheixi lu* (h^als with the '.linn'. 
He sa 3 \s, after remarking that many shaikhs, who are to 
be trusted, have related that they saw and conversed with 
‘Jinii’: ‘This is not unreasonable nor is it oj>posed to the? 
laws of creation that Ood should create some spirits clothed 
with matter and oIIkt st)irits free from matter, (.’an any one 
rais(j objection to such a belief, after tin* fact has been 
established in Euroi>e that s]>irits freed from matter have 
aj)|)eared and have eoinmunieatiHl with ]>eople. in soanees 
for the calling up of 8])irits/^ 

The name of aiiotlier followcT of Muhammad 'Abduh who 
fmt forth afKjlogetie works on behalf of tin* n^formed Islam 
should Ik* added, on the authority of Professor Martin Hai‘t- 
mann,“ This wTiUu* is Shaikh TantawT tiavvharl, formerly 
Professor of Arabic Literature in the ‘Dar al-'Ulum ' in Cairo. 
1'hrce works by this author arc it?view^ed by .Dr. Hartmann, 
'rhe first is 77/e Crown Bedecked with the Jewels of the KuCdn 
and the Srienees.'^ I’he book is ilivi/leil into tifty-two sections 
or ‘flew(*J.s*, in which the at.tein])t is Tiiadc* to arrange the 
Kur'aii v(U‘ses in six sections according to subject-matter, the 
plan of the work being to f»reseiit in bri/'f form the jaincipal 

* Dairot al'Mn'urif^ iii. 188. ISll. 

*■* JU arwjv zur Kt nntfuftf* drs Orunt^t, xiii, l)|». i)l- 82 , artk-le entitlou 

‘Si’liHH-h DHi’linuhuri — Em iiHulonuT iigyptisclnT Tho<>l«>g uml 

Naturrtxnmd 

* Al-taj nl-muntsMii' hi-Jaivnhh td-l\uran ira ill- ulfini, r»\l>ftUi!uui 

1324/1800. 
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doctrines of Islam. The second work is The Beauty of the 
Worlds As the title suggests, this work consists for the most 
part of a series of nature studies, of animals, birds, and in- 
sects, with, however, other studies of a theological or scientific 
nature introduced also. The third work is entitled, Order and> 
the WorM.^ All three works, the second in particular, arc 
characterized by a marked love of nature, in which the in- 
fluence of the works of John Lubbock, the English nature 
lover, arc noticeable, esjKicially his The Plexisures of Life and 
The Beauties of Nature and the Wonders of the World (1802).^ 

The first of the author’s works was written as an ai>ologctic 
for the religion of Islam and a summons to other nations to 
embrace it. The author had Japan })rinc‘ipally in mind when 
he wrote it, and therefore dedicated it to the Mikado and 
sent it to be pres(mted before the Japanese Parliament of 
Religions in 1900.^ Through the instrumentality of his friend, 
Mahmud Rev Salim, the boc»k was also translated into other 
languages for cinailation in Turkey, Persia, and Russia. The* 
work is, to a certain eixtent, autobiogra])hical ; he tells of his 
studios in the Azhar University, atid his efforts to reconcile 
(Treek philosophy and modem science with the Kur'an. Tin* 
work reveals also the im})ortant influence w hich th(^ t^^aehings 
of Al-(UiazzalI cxcuted u]M)n his thought. 

Dr. Hartmann states directly that Shaikh Tanlawi was a 
puj»il of Muiiammad 'Abduh.'* Tlie statement is abundantly 
confirmed by a comparison of the doctrines contuiTied in thes<^ 
w'orks with those of 'Abduh. The chief Kur’an jussage to 
which the author gives a detailcfl explanation in his first 
work was Surah ii. ir»<», on the signs of (Jod in nature, the 
})assage which had led liim to the study of natural s(^ienc(^ ; 
this is one of the main j)assages upon w^hich 'Abduh r(*lies as 
a summons to the study of (hal in nature ratiuu* than in 
dialectic speculation.*' All the familiar formulae of tlu^ 'Abduh 
teaching are present: Islam is a religion of understanding and 
thought, not of taklid ; the study of the sciences, if rightly 

^ Jamal cJ-'dlam, 2nd ed., Cairo, Hidayoli Press, 1329/1011. 

* Al-ni^m wa al-^dlam, no date given. 

* Sir Joiui Lubbock, lirnt baron Avebury, 1834-1913. 

* Cf. above, p. 196. * Op. cit., p. 71. 

* Cf. Goldzihor, Koranausltgutiy, p. 352. 
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understood, becomes a service of God ; veneration of prophets 
and saints is to be opposed ; exclusive adherence to one school 
of canon law is the source of rigidity and backwardness in 
Islam ; independent investigation {ijtihdd) is the solution for 
all the ills of the time, &c.i What is said of his second work 
may bo taken as characteristic of his attitude throughout, 
which is likewise the fyndainentfil attitude of the 'Abduh 
school, namely, that it represents the Kur'an as containing 
all that is essential for the solution of nil problems/-^ 

The present list may l)e coiui)leh d by the addition of a 
linal name on the authority of Dr. Pliili]) K. Hitti, of Prince- 
ton University. He says of Shaikh Abduh al-Kadir al- 
MaghribT, that his writings ‘])rcathe tlio same critical and 
lilK'ral s])irit as the two luminaries of niodcm IsIhtii, Muham- 
ma<l 'Abduh and Jamill al-l)in al-Afghiini, whose pupil the 
author was’.'* A two-volume coUeetion of essays by this 
author, on jvligious, social, literary, and historical subjects 
are reviewed by Dr. Hitti. Th(‘se articles first app(»ared in the 
Egyptian ])ress between the U‘ars 1900 and 1914. A number 
of illustrative passages fro?n this work are cited, which estab- 
lish the afTinity of the author's <ioctrines with those of the 
'Abduh school. It will Ik* suilicicni to ({note what is there 
given as the author's main thesis: ‘'FheK' is so li a ‘thing wrong 
with Islam ; it shonhl be reformed ; the reform .should first 
b(*giii as a r<‘ligious iiio\ ement ; this consists in a return to the 
|)recept.s of the Kur'an, the following of the sound laws of 
thinking and the* rejection (»f many usages and traditioTis 
which have hitherto jiassed as Islamic, but have in reality 
nothing to do with Islam. 

‘ llartiiittiin, op. cit., pp. (»0 2, 73 -1. * p. 65. 

Jfmr. Atn^r. Onvnt. Not*., \ol. xlvii, Marc-h 1927, pp. 7S, 79. 

^ lhnl.. p. 78. 



CHAPTEK X 

THE YOUNGER EGYPTIAN MODERNISTS 

I T is to be remarked in whathas preceded, that Dr. Tawfik 
l^idM is the only Egyptian ‘writer of those who may be 
considered as belonging to the younger generation, aside from 
Farid Wajdi who is somewhat older, of whom it may be said 
with considerable certainty that they belong to the school of 
Mul^ammad 'Abduh. I^id^ is definitely claimed by AUManar 
as one of its group, and rightly so, as appears from his 
writings. But there is a group of modernist writers and 
scholars in Egypt at present, somewhat younger than Sidki, 
who are displaying a marked literary activity of a progressive, 
in some cases extremely liberal, tcmdcncy, consideration of 
whose work has been reserved for the present chapter. It is 
natiu'al to inquire to what extent the ideas of these leaders of 
modem Egyptian thought may have been infiuenced by those 
of Mukammad *Abduli. One thing which has an obvious 
bearing upon the subject, to Ijegin with, is the fact that, when 
* Abduh died in 1 905, most of these men were still but youths, in 
the early stages of their education ; they could not have had 
oppoitimity for iiersonal contact with him for a very long time', 
nor have come under his jM'rsonal influence to a gix'at extent. 
Rashid Rida, who, as iioininally his successor, inheritt'd ids 
place of leadership, has shown himself more essentialiy con- 
servative in his ideas and less tolerant in his sympathies than 
'Abduh, and has, apparently, not been able to maintain the 
ascendency of influence over the younger generation of 
thinkers which the latter might have exerted had he lived. 
Another factor which enters into the question and adds to the 
difficulty of determining the extent of 'Abduh’s influence, is 
the fact that these men have cxixjrienced important literary 
and cultural contacts w ith the W'est, either through extciideii 
periods of residence in Eurojiean universities, or through their 
stud}^ of the works of Western scholars, sometimes under the 
instruction of Euro|x;an scholars who were teaching in Egypt. 
Nevertheless, notwithstanding these considerations, it still 
remains certain that some, if not ail, of these men have been 
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influenced by 'Abduh’s ideas, if not directly, at least with 
respect to the spirit and attitude which they manifest in 
regard to modem problems. To discover, if iK)88ible, the 
extent of this influence with respect to certain individuals is 
the object of the present chapter. 

Obviously, it will not be possible, within the limits of the 
present study, to pass in review the work of all the writers 
of the present day who deserve consideration, and whose 
names should be included were a general survey of modem 
Egyptian literature intended. It has setimed advisable, there- 
fore, in view of the definite and limited aim in view, to choose 
three writers who are among the most important of the 
modernist group, and are, at the same time, sufficiently 
representative. These three are: Mustafa 'Abd al-Razik, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the Egyi)tian University; Taha Husain, 
until recently Professor of Arabic Literature in the same 
university ; and' All 'Abd al-Razik, brother of the first-named 
and formerly a judge in the Shairah ( Juurts. 

Among those whow' names should be bicluded in a wider 
study is Muhammad Husam Huikal (18HK- ), editor of 

AhSiydsah, who tcKjk his doctor's tiegree in ixditical economy 
at Paris University,^ His eonnexion with AUJandah, already 
iioU'd as induuitiiig a certain amount of Kyin]mthy with the 
new ideas whudi were being promulgated by Liitfi al-Sayydd 
and his grou]>, was ]irodoininantly lileiaiy and nationalist in 
inleivst, rather than religious, as it has continued to lx^ in his 
later eounexioii with AlSuj'ur, the successor of Al-Jarukih, 
and with his own i)ui)er, Al-Siydmh, His views do not belong 
in the direct line of succession from ' Abduh, ils represented by 
Al-Mandr, yet he is not entirely out of sympathy with some 
a8|»oi?t.s of the movement, es]K»cially that re]>resented by 
Kasim Amin, for whom Hatkal expn^s.st*s grtait admiration. 
'J'hus, for example, in explaining how he crame to write liis 
l)iogra]>hic]il sketches, after studying tJic leading eharacters 
of inodiun Kgy})tian hisUuy , he says tliat, from the lime when 
he was a law student, he has given particular attention to all 
that Ka«im wrote and all that has bt^en written about him, 

* Lrmh'TH in Coiilcmporary Amfnc LiteraturCt by Tuhir Kliomirl and Di. 
U. Kainpilmeyer, 1930, pp. 20 ii 4 q. 
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and, as a result, Kaaim has left a particular influence upon 

his thought which he considers of the greatest value 

The possibility of direct influence by the ideas of ^Abduh 
in the case of 'Abbas Mahmud al-' Akkad (1880- ), and 

Ibrahim 'Abd al-Kadir al-Mazini (1890- ), is perhaps 

even more remote than in the case of Haikal, because of lack 
of personal relations or connexions with membera of the 
'Abduh circle. A1-' Akkad was a friend of Sa'ad Pasha 
Zaghlul, but during the later years when the political interests 
had become uppermost in the career of the latter. Al-Mazini 
relates that he saw Muhammad 'Abdiih on two occasions, the 
first of which was when, as a boy of ti'ii, he called at the home 
of 'Abduh, at the instance of an older brother, to solicit 
'Abduh’s help on behalf of the brother. 'Abduh received the 
boy kindly, although he was at the lime surrounded by im- 
j)ortant visitors, and through his friend, Shaikh Abu Khatwah, 
granted the favour that was asked.® In the ease of both Al- 
' Akkad and Al-Mazini, the j)redominant influence in shaping 
their literar}' ideals has be(*n that of English liti^rature.® Yet 
both l)elong to that grou]> of Egyptian wi'itei*s who Ix^lieve 
that it is jKissiblc for the East to borrow unstintingly f?*om 
the literary and scientific; treasin-f's of the* West without 
abandoning tlie cssemtial Arabic-lslamie eliaracier of its own 
culture and civilization.* In this res|H*ct, Professor (*ibb l)e- 
lieves that both of them ‘stand a]>])r(*(;iably nearer to the 
cori-servative* jjosition than either Dr, Haykal or Dr. Tahit 
Husayn . 

Dr. Man.sur Eahnii {iHHVt- ), lecturtT in Philosophy at 
the Egyptian University, is ]x*rhaps nearer in spirit to 
Muhammad 'Abduh than any c>f the ])rticeding. Dr. Mansur 
spent five years in France, K[XH;ializing in ])hilosophy at the 
Sorbonne, receiving his doctor’s degree at the end of the 
period. His doctor’s dissertation on The Condition of Woman 

^ Tarajitrif p. 10. 

* Al-Siyaiaht Supplement to No. 2733, February 20, 1932, 'Al-ahaikh 
Mul^ammiul 'Abduh', being a review of Tdrikh, i. 

* Khemirl, Leaders^ pp. 13, 28; Qibb, iii. 460 sqq. 

* Al-HUalt November 1931. Mazai^ur Fahml, The Relation of the Boat lo 
the Ctdture of the Weet; Khemirl, pp. 15, 29; Qibb, iii. 461. 

* Gibb, iii. 461. 
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in the Tradition and Evolution of Islam was a source of em- 
bairassmcnt to him on his return, in that the opposition 
which it arousc‘(i prevented him from entering upon his 
position at the Egyptian ITniversity for some years. ^ In the 
course of his address at the 'Abduh Memorial fathering in 
1922, ho pays tributes to Abduh ’s greatness of character, his 
independence of thought an<l his ideals of education, and 
recalls the only occasion <»n which ho had seen 'Abduh, 
namely, when he, as a schoolboy, saw fhe great man of whom 
he had heard so much j)ass by.*'* A collection of his essays, 
published in 19:i0 with the title, Thoughts (‘Khatarat nafs’), 
reveals a moral idealism, a rc‘gard for religion, a scorn for 
unyielding conservatism, a rcs|)ect for free thf>ught and for 
tlie right of every individual to exereis< liis powers of reason, 
that recall much that was best in the writings of 'Abduh him- 
self, more in a e(*rtain kinshi]» of outlook than in any dis- 
tin(;tive j)hrase or turn of thought. At the same time, there 
is much that scar(-(‘ly aectords with 'Abduh’s thought, as 
w hen he considers that the sentiments of artistic a])j)reciation 
which are stirred by the eon tern ])1 at ion of the beautiful in the 
human form (p. 29), or in the movements of Pavlova (p. 49) 
ar(‘ near akin to tlu^ s|)iritual and lead to feelings of w"orshi]> 
and I'everenee for the ( Jreat Artist. His conservatism and his 
])rogres.siveness are aliki* illustrated in his charge to the GirK’ 
Educational Mi.ssioii as they were about to leav(‘ for study 
abroad: ‘'rhe.sc* (the parting prayei^ and adviet' of your 
parent;r) will cry out in your «*ars that you belong to a jx^ople 
who have a ]mst and traditions, and that the past lays upon 
you this charge, that while you may change it, you must not 
(h^spise it' (p. i:i4). 

Musjofd 'Abd ul-Iidzik (1885- ). 

After this cursory glance at a few of the leading literary 
men of to-day, it is necessary to turn to the consideration of 
the throe names that have been proposed for somew'hat closer 
study. Mustafa 'Abd al-llazik's coimexion is more definite 
than anything that has met us in the case of the preceding 
iiamoB, He and his brother *Ali are sous of that Hasan 'Abd 

' Khcnnirl, p. 10, n. ■ Printed Peport, p. 28; AUMandr, xxiii. 513 sqq. 
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al-Bazik Pasha who was a close friend of 'Abduh and his 
associate in the Legislative Assembly, and who was leader of 
the People’s Party in the year 1907. Both Mustafa and 'All 
were pupils of "Abduh in the Azhar ITnivei’sity, the former 
for a longer time as he is somewhat the elder of the two 
brothers. Mustafa was, in fact, one of the group of his pupils 
who were closest to him.^ An interesting light is thrown upon 
the relations of the *Abd al-Bazik family to Muhammad 
'Abduh and the character of the influence which the latter 
exerted, in the fact, related by Rashid Ric^a, that the members 
of the family had constituted themselves into a ‘Society for 
the Cultivation of the Virtues’, wliich held a meeting each 
week in their house. The meeting following the death of 
'Abduh was in the nature of a memorial meeting, in which 
members of the family spoke in praise of him and lamented 
his death. Both Mustafa and 'AH s^Kikc of themselves as his 
pupils.* Among the collected letters of *Abduh, is one to 
Mustafa who had sent to him some lines of poetry which he 
had written in eulogy of him. * Abduh replies in an affectionate 
manner and concludes with the hope that Mustafa’s latter 
days may fulfil all the bright promises that can be discerned 
in his beginning.^ 

In 1909, after receiving the certificate of ‘'Alim’ from the 
Azhar, Mustafa went to France, where he studied s(Xjiology 
and ethics under Diirkheim and other noted teachers. On his 
return to Egypt, he served for a time a8*Secr(‘tary of Muslim 
Religious Institutions and later as Insi)ector of Sliarl'ah 
Courts. In 1927 he became Professof of Philo 80 ])hy in the 
Egyptian University. Among his literary works an^ studies 
in the life and work and teachings of Muhammad 'Abduh, 
which show that he still maintains his loyalty to his former 
master.* He collaborated with M. Bernard Michel in trans* 
lating the Eisdlat al-tawktd into French, and he is the author 
of the excellent biograjjhy of 'Abduh and summary of his 

^ Statement in a private letter from 'All 'Abd al-Uuzik, dated October 
31 , 1927 . 

* Tdrikh, iii. 210. » Ibid., ii. 650. 

* HiM brother 'All, in the private letter inoiitionod nhuvo, Htatc^H that, 
in his opinion, Mustafa is the one of 'Ahdiih's pupils who lK>st undorstoncls 
his prmciploH uiid follows tht'iu most cloHi'l>. 
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doctrines which constitute the introduction to the translation. 
During the winter of 191 H- 19 he delivered a series of lectures 
in the Egyptian University on ‘The Life and Opinions of 
Shaikh 'Abduh*, which, however, have not l)een published.^ 
At the meeting in commemoration of the seventeenth an- 
niversary of 'Al)duh*H death, he delivered the main address 
of the occasion, giving ft, summary of his biography. This 
address, together with the other addresses given on that 
occasion, W'as published in 1922, in commemoration of the 
anniversary.® It would seem, however, that although 
Mustafa has maintained his advocacy of Muhammad * Abduh’s 
principles, he is interested chiefly in the intellectual aspects 
of the rei\ai8sancc introduced by 'Abduh rather than the 
religious. It is this fact which marks an essential difference 
of Kym]iathy and purpose iMitween him and the wing of 
'Abduh s followers led by Al-Mamir, who cling to the original 
design t»f religious reform ; and in this intellectual interest he 
shows his kinship with the other meml^ers of the Modernist 
group who have little coneeni for moral or social reforms, but 
whose principal objective is to secure freedom of thought and 
independence of scientific research. Nevertheless, of the 
Modernist group he is the most closely ixduted to 'Abduh and 
most directly can-ies on his tradition. 

fdha Hunain (1S89- ). 

At the opixisite wing of the Modernist group is Dr. T^ha 
HusairjL Although blinded as a result of illness at a very early 
age, he is a most brilliant student, who is fearlessly applying 
\Vesteni canons of literary criticism to the study of Arabic 
literature, in an endeavour to free such study from the tram- 
mels of ancient methods of criticism which have heretofore 
hampered it, and to raise Egyptian scholarship to a level of 
scientific efficiency comparable to that of Western scholarship. 
After securing his early education in a school in Upper Egjrpt, 
he entenxi the Azhar Ihiiversity where he remained for a 
niimlier of years. But because of his independence of thought 

' (’f. Mirhol, p. Kxxix. 

Ibid. Cf. Prinlrd licpvri, pp. 10 Bqq. 'I’lio ntUlnwi is given also in 
xxui. .’’>1*0 ;J0. 
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and his advanced ideas he was dismissed from the university 
before he had secured the final certificate. He at once entered 
the new Egyptian University which had just then opened its 
doors. During his period in the university ho had the good 
fortune to study under !ft*ofes8or Nallino, the Italian 
orientalist; and also under the eminent German scholar, 
Professor Enno Littmann of Tubingen, and Professor San- 
tillana.^ In 1914 he received the degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy from the university, the first stiid('nt to be granted th(i 
degree by that institution.^ As thesis for his doctor’s degree, 
he presented a study of the poetry of Abu al-'Ala al-Ma'arri, 
which was published in 1915.'** Because of his brilliant work 
as a student, he was sent to France as a member of the 
University’s Educational Mission, and sjKuit three years in thc^ 
Sorbonne in Paris, when he was again awarded the doctor's 
degi’ee with distinction. During his stay in France he also 
attended the lectures of Casanova in the (k»lleg(* de Kraiic(\‘ 
His doctor’s thesis, writtcui in Fnmeh, was on the subject, 
‘ The Philosophy of 1 bn Khaldun : Introduction and C Vi ticism 
Since entering upon the w’ork of teaching in the Egyptian 
University, Dr. Taha h«'is jmblishcd other works. The first of 
these was a collection of studies, more or less disconnected, 
dealing w’ith Islamic culture and the Hs]M*cts of Isliimie society 
as reflected in Arabic literature, particularly in the ]KTiod 
culminating in Abu Nuwas. 'J''h<*s(‘ studies first apix^ared 
weekly in the new’sj)aj)er Al-Siy(i.sah, and hence were ])ub- 
lished under the title ‘Wednesday Talks’.** Another W'ork, 
his most important thus far, on the poedrv of tlie pre -Islamic 

* Al~aduh al-jahilif 2ud cd., p. 4. 

* Dr, ^ahd Ifiuain and his Critics, by S. A. Murrison, M.A. (Oxon). 
Those articles appeared in the Diocesan Review of the Church Missionary 
Society uf Cairo, Juxuiary-April, 1927. In adtlilioii to a iiuinVM*r of fuctH and 
suggestions contained in those articles, the present study is also indebted 
to Mr. Morrison for a private jnomorandutn on an interview with Dr. ^'aha 
and one also on *Tho Intellectual Antecedents of the Modernist Group in 
Cairo*. 

* Al-adab al-jdhili, p. 1. The work was published under the title Dhikrd 
All (U-'Ala. 

* Falsafat Ibn Khaldun, p. 7. 

Falsafat Ibn Khaldun; Uihlll vu nakil, traiiHlutod into thi! Ambic by 
MuhoQunad 'Abd Allah 'Inan, Cairo, 1343/1925. 

* lladlth al~arba*a, Cairo, 1343/1925. 
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period, was published in 1926.1 Such a storm of hostile 
criticism followed the appearance of this work as is seldom 
aroused, even in Egypt, by a work which is accused, as this 
was, of imdermining the foundations of the Islilmic faith. 
Since the Egyptian University is a State institution , supported 
by State funds and under the su|MTvi.sion of the Department 
of Education, loud and insistent demands were made that 
Dr. Taha be dismissed from his ix)st of teacher, that his book 
should lie suppressed, and that the university should l>e re- 
quii-ed to explain why it is teaching siR-h heretical doctrines 
while receiving State Hupi>ort. The matter was introduced 
into the Egyptian l^irlianient, where a heated discussion took 
]>lace, which wijiild have resulUul in a parlianu ntarv crisis, 
when the Ministry made the issue a qu(\-tioii of confiurpcc in 
the (jloveniment, had not the fri(*nds of tiu* i*rinie Minister 
interv’ened. 'riie linal n‘Hult was that the ofhmding book was 
su]ipn?Hse(l aiul Dr. 'rulia prt'sented his resignation to the 
university authorities, who ndus(‘d to acc(‘j)t it J^iCgal pro- 
ce<xlings w en' also instituted against him by th(* Hector of the 
Azhar and oth('rs, but the ( 'ourt, after a careful review^ of the 
charges, dismissed the case.*^ 

His main thesis in the book is that the so-called pre- 
Islamic poetry is for tin* most ]»art, not lu’e- Islamic at all. 
He confesses that he had jin'viously had doubts about the 
genuineness of the ])re-lslamic lit<‘ratur(‘. and att<*r investiga- 
tion lu^ has rvached a conclusion which amounts almost to 
absolute |•ertaillty. *'J’hnt is, that absolutely the greater part 
of w'hat we call ]>jc-lslannc literature dcK*s not belong to the 
])re-Islamic imtukI at all, but was forged only after the ap- 
]X 3 arancc of Islam. It is, therefore, Islamic, representing the 
life, the tendencies and the predilections of the Muslims, more 
than it d(X's the life of the pH'-Tslainie ]KTiod. * What remains, 
he continues, of genuine jire-lslanuft literature is very scanty 
indeed, and not to be dejirnded ujxm for a correct picture of 

‘ Al-shiW dl~jahUi, In tho iiooond wlition, tho book was revised by the 
omission of tlie most objectionable uection, a different section was sub* 
HtitutcMl, and othora odilod. Tlie title was also changed to Al-adob al 
jahilh 2nd od., 134r)/ll»27. 

* Tho reiKjrt of the fmdiiigs of the t\iurt ib given in xxviii. 

308 sqq. 
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the culture of that period.^ He finds a number of motives 
which led to this poetry’s being attributed to poets of the 
period before Islam whose names were famous : to promote 
political designs, to gratify national rivalries, to serve the 
purposes of narrators, story-tellers, grammarians, tnulition- 
collectors, theologians, and commentators on the Kur’an. 

It is in his discussion of the religious motive that he has 
particularly aroused the ire of the orthodox. The pre-Islamic 
poetry has been an apjjarently inexhaustible source from 
which proof and illustration have lK*en draw'n in support of 
the doctrines of Islam or to demonstrate the grammatical 
correctness and rhetorical elegance of the language of the 
Kur'an. All of this ])oetry, w'hich is so abundant, says Dr. 
Taha, that w^c might imagine that all the ancients wc*re ]wx*ts, 
hiis been fabricatt'd to meet the exigencies in vh^w ; it has all 
been 'cut to measure'.*'® Furthermore, in the coui‘se of his 
work, he has given ex])ression to ideas wdiich have bi*c*n taken 
as indiciations of a sinister jmrjiosi^ of uiilwdief on the author's 
part, as when he deni(*s the legend of the founding of the 
‘Ka'abah’ by Abraham and Ishrnael and C|U(*stionK the his- 
torical existence of these tw^o individuals, d(Miies that the 
seven variant dialecti(?al readings of the Kur'an, which arc 
commonly accejjted as having emanated from Muhammad 
himself, ever came from him, and (huiies tliat th(^ religion of 
Islam was ])rimarily the religion of Abraham and existed in 
Arabia before the time of Muliammad. 

Hut the chief significance of the bofik does not lie in its 
doubts and denials of Islamic beliefs, although that is what 
has ])rincij)ally aroused oiiposition to it in orthodox cirele.s, 
but in the critical methods of apjiroach to the study of Arabic 
literature which it advocates. In his introductory chapters he 
severely criticizes the methods now in use in teaching Arabic 
literature, and throughout the book ho levels his shafts of 
ridicule against the attitude which accepts everything which 
the ancients said, without criticism, taking everything on 
faith. The ancients themselves knew very little of criticism. 
' It is my desire ’, he says, * that w^ should not accept anything 


Al~adab al-jiUuli, 2ikI cd., 124r»yi027, p. 64. 


* Ibid, pp. 147, 148. 
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of whoit the ancients said about our literature and its history, 
except after examination and confirmation.’ This new 
method of critical research will turn the old science upside 
down, he affirms.' The study of Arabic literature, he says 
further, if it is to be develofH.‘d as it should, must be frec?d 
from its comiexion with the theological sciences. At i)res(»nt 
it is studied simply as a. means te the understanding of the 
Kur'an and traditions, and if it were j)ossible to understand 
them without it, it would not he. studied at all. Arabic 
is regarded os a sacred language and is therefore not sub jected 
to true scientific investigation. But if Arabic literature is to 
enjoy an existence suitable to the pr(‘S(mt day, the study of it 
should receive the same recognition, and should be c onducted 
with the same indeixjiidencc^ and lac*k of interference . that arci 
accorded to the study of mc‘dieine or any other rectjgnized 
science. ‘ Why should 1 sim]»ly repeat what the ancients said 
or jiublish what thf‘y said ? Why should T Kj)end my life in 
])raising the orthodox Sunnis or berating the heretical Shi ites 
and Mu'tazilites and Khrinjit<‘s. without any gain or any 
scientific ]mr|K>se V \\’ho can eoinisd me to study literature* 
to liecome a ])ivueh(*r of Islam or a guide to uifid(*ls, when I do 
not wish to preach nor to argue with infidels, but aiu content 
to kee]) my own n'ligion as a mattt*r between («od and 
myself *.'** 

Thus l)r. Taha. ])ro])ose.s to make the study of Arabic 
literature a scientific ]irocedure, five from all the ])resii])i)osi- 
tions apd jirejudices, religious and otherw’is(‘, which ha*, c 
characterized it from tlu* lx*giiining ; ‘ for the ancients weiv 
either Arabs ])n^judiced in favour of the* .Ajabs, or non -Arabs 
])rejudieed against tliein'.-* When we und(*rtake the m- 
vestigation of Arabic literatun* and its history', he .says, ‘we 
must forget our national feelings and all tluMi* siiecializing 
tendencies. We must forget our religious feelings and all that 
is connected with them.’^ The method w’hich he himself pro- 
poses to follow in his inquiry is * the course followed by modem 
scientists and philosophers in their ti*eatment of science and 
philosophy. I propose to apply to literatuie the philosophical 

' Al^adah tU-jdhm, 2nd od., 1245/1927. pp. 60, 61. 

■ Ibid., pp. 55. 56. * Ibid., p. 68. 

S 


* Ibid., p. 67. 
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method originated by Descartes It is thus evident through- 
out his work that he is not chiefly, if at all, concerned with 
the religious as})eots of his studies. It is the scientific aBj)ect, 
the desire to raise Egyptian scientific studies in the eyes of 
European scholars, that most concerns him. At the same 
time, he endeavours to minimize any unfavourable im- 
pression which his methods may make upon the public 
mind, by showing that it is iK)ssible to maintain, at one and 
the same time, the critical attitude of the scholar and the 
receptive attitude of faith. For example, he writes in the 
weekly issue of AUSiydsah for July 17, 1926, as follows: 
‘Every one of us, if he but think a little, can discover in him- 
self two distinct personalities: one a reasoning personality, 
that investigates, criticizes, makes solutions, changes to-day 
the opinion it held yesterday, tears down to-day what it 
built up yesterday ; the other is a sentient xx*rsonality, that 
feels delight, suffers, rejoices, sorrows, feels satisfaction or 
constraint, desires, fears, without criticism, investigation or 
search for solution. Both these ]H‘rsonalities an* connecU*d 
with our constitution and make-up, and we cannot esca]x% 
from either of them. What, then, is to hinder tht* first jx^r- 
sonality from being scholarly, inquisitive, critical, and the 
second believing, assured, aspiring tow ards the highest ideal ? 
In accordance with this principle he atfirnu'd in the course* of 
his trial that, as a Muslim, he did not doubt the historical 
existence of Abraham and Ishniacl and everything it*conled 
in the Kur’an concerning them, but, as a scholar, he is coni- 
ix*lled to have strict regard for the mt^thods of investigation 
and not assent to their historical existence* except as estab- 
lished by scientific evidence.*'* 

It is difficult to find definite points of contact w*ith the 
teachings of Muhammad 'Abduh in the w^orks of X»ika 
Husain. The latter entered the Azhar after "Abduh had 
severed his connexion with that institution. He doubtless 
knew something of the principles of 'Abduh, whose revolt 
against the Azhar methods of his own day may have 

^ Al-Oflab al‘jahiU, 2nd nd., 124ri/i027, p. 07. 

^ Quoted in Al-Manavt xxviii. 377, in the report of the findinge of the 
Court, * Ibid., p. 377. 
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encouraged and inspired f^ha's own tendency to independent 
thought. Yet, if even that much be true, his later studies in 
Greek and French literature in addition to Arabic, and all 
that hes has learned of the tc*chnique of modem criticism from 
Western scholars, has so far preclominated in moulding his 
thought and attitude that he docs not aeknowkidge any con- 
nexion with the teachings of 'Abduh. it is ceitain, at any 
rate, that with the 'Abduh movement to-day, as rc]>rf?8ented 
by Al-Mandr, he has not the slightest connexion. 'J’o Rashid 
Ri<}a, Dr. Xahii and those of like faith with him represent an 
aggressive atheism that is usurping the institutions of the 
country and the very profession of U‘aehing, in order to 
jK)iBon the minds of the young men of the country with their 
unbelief. He consiflers that the statenwuits of Dr. Trdifi in his 
latest book an* only the theories and diHUietions of the writer, 
without genuine ]>roof, by mc*ans of which ‘ho has established 
his a|)ostasy from Tslniii. and proved that he was estimating 
the results of his notions and their evil efF(*(*ts u}X)n Muslims 
without eoncenr.^ And it is doubtless to Dr. '[faha's books 
that ho reders when he discuss(*s what he calls the modern 
propaganda in Kgypt on lM‘half of unbelief, one of the agencies 
(»f which is ‘bo(»ks which defamt* the scholars of Islilrn like 
Al-CJhazzfdl and Jbn Khaldun, whom Euro}H*an scholars 
value highly, and bring forward those who were accused of 
atheism and unlK*lief, like Al-Ma’arrT. and sing the praises of 
the culture <»f those who were notorious for immorality and 
debauchery, such as Abu Nuwas*.- 

'All 'Ahd ahRdzik' (ISSH- ). 

The iK>siti(»n of 'All 'Abd al-Hazik belongs somewhere be- 
twTi*n that of his brother Mustafa and that of Tahii Husain. 
Not HO radical as the latter nor so see])tical in matU‘i*M of 
religion, he has not, on the other hand, shown as marked 
a tendency as his brother to adhere to the teachings of 
Mubaminad 'Abduh ; for, although he htui been influenced, to 
a certain extent, by 'Abduh’s ideas, he has advanced beyond 
them in many essential res[)ects. 

Bom in a village of Middle Egypt in the year 1888, *Ah 
‘ Al-Mandr, xxviii. 37». * Ibid., p. 119. 
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entered the Azhar University when he was about ten years 
of age. His early years in the institution were thus the closing 
years of Muhammad 'Abduh’s connexion with it. But his 
relation to *Abduh would probably have been slight, because 
of his youth and his status as a beginner, had not the friend- 
ship which existed between his father and 'Abduh, and the 
additional fact that his elder brother was a pupil of the latter, 
secured opportunities for personal acquaintance which he 
would otherwise not have enjoyed: and he himself was a 
pupil of 'Abduh for a short time. He also studied canon law 
under Shaikh Ahmad Abu Khatwah, a friend of ' Abduh, and. 
like him, a former pupil of Jamal al-Dm, although less decisive 
in his adherence to his principles.^ Beginning with the year 
1910, he attended lectures, for a year or two, in the new' 
Egyptian University. Most important among the lectures 
attended were those of Professor Naliiuo, on the history of 
Arabic literature, and those of Professor 8antillana on the 
history of philosophy. The final certifi(;att' w’as secured from 
the Azhar University in the year 1911. During the following 
year, he lectured in the Azhar on rhetoric and the history of 
its development as an Arabic science. ^ In the latttT part of 
the same year, 1912, he went to Kngland, and after a year 
spent in London in the study of Engli.sh, he entered Oxford 
University, to pursue his studies for a degree in Economics 
and Political Science. Aft<T something nion^. than a y<*ar's 
residence, however, he was comjx*lled by the oiitbrc^ak of the 
Great War to return to Egypt. • 

Following his rectum, he was, in 1915, apiK)inted a judge in 
the Shari'ah Courts, in which capacity he serve^d first in 
Alexandria, and later in other ])rovin(;ial courts. During his 
residence in Alexandria, he lectured in the Mosque School, 
which is afi&liated with the Azhar University, on Arabic 
literature and Islamic history. In the meantime, he had been 
pursuing investigations in connexion with the history of the 
Muslim judiciary, and, in 1925, he published the preliminary 
results of his investigations in a work on the Caliphate, 

’ rf. ahovfi, p. 207. 

^ Tlimt loc'iunnt woro piibliHhcM] in 1912, undor tho titln, A mail 'All Ahd 
al-Huzik fi 'Urn aUbayiin H'U Ulrlkhiln. 
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entitl6d Islam and the Fundamsnials of Authority.^ In this 
work he advocated the abolition of the CalijAate, and in the 
course of his argument took a number of other advanced 
lK)sitions which thoroughly aroused all the orthodox clement 
of the country, especially the rt'ligious leaders. The greatest 
interest in the b(K)k was aroused, controversy raged concern- 
ing it, and on all sides tht' author was bitterly assailed. In a 
short time a number of books in reply had made their ap- 
Xjearance, among them one by the tonner Grand Mufti of 
Egypt, Shaikh Muhammad Bakhit." 

The results so far as the author was cfuicemed, did not all 
eva]K)rate in discusKiona and invcetiv(‘K, however bitter. On 
August 12, lU2r», a court consisting of twenty-four of the 
leading 'riama of the Azhar. with the Shaikh al-Azhar at 
their head, mot in conclave to hear the charges which were 
y)referred against Shaikh 'All and his book. The Court 
rond«Ted a unanimous decision confirming the charges of un- 
<»rthodoxy in what he had written and declaring him guilty, 
on that account, of (‘oiiduct. ‘unbecoming the character of an 
‘filini'; sentence was therefore passt'd, dismissing him from 
the Ixuly of the 'Ulamu, and diix*cling that his name be 
ex])unged from the i-ecords of the Azhar and the other mosque 
scliools. that he lie dismissecl fn»m office and henceforth be 
incapacitated from filling any office, religious or otherwise.’* 
'The ens<* w'as alsti coiisidert'd by a disciplinary court of the 
Shai-rah Court Judiciary, to whom Shaikh 'Ali had a])])ealed 
on the ground that the Court of the Azhar did not have 
jurisdiction in the nmtU'r, iKTause the expression, ‘conduct 
unbecoming an alim’, refers to matters of |x.*rsonal conduct 
But the Court sustained the jurisdiction of the former court, 
sim!e the ‘expression was not limited in any way and might 
logically bo held to include matters of belief os well as 
conduct’. When Shaikh 'Ali pleaded the right of ‘absolute 

* Al’J slant wa usiil al-hukm, Ciiirt*, ‘Misr’ Press, 1344/1925. Two lator 
(Mlitions have been piiblishotl, 

* al-IslAm wa u^l al-ltukm (‘The Truth obout Isl&m and the 
Fundamentals of Authority*), Cairo, 1344/1020. 

* ^ukm hayi*at td-'idamd fl kUab cU-Jslant un al-^ukm (‘Decision of 
the Court of the Azhar 'Ulaina re the book “Islam and the Fundamentals 
i.f Authority’”), 2nd cd., 1.344, 1925 «, pp. 111. 32. 
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freedom of belief ’.as guaranteed by the constitution of 1922, 
the Court replied that the guarantee of freedom was limited 
by the clause ‘within the limits of the law and could only be 
held to include freedom from civil or political disability on 
account of beliefs, and the right to maintain any belief that 
one chooses, so long as it is ‘within the limits of the law’ ; 
moreover, the constitution does not interfere with the right of 
special regulation by such bodies as the Azhar concerning its 
‘Ulama, or by the courts concerning their employees. The 
decision of the Azhar (V)urt was therefore sustained; and, 
since by that decision Shaikh 'All is no longer to be considered 
‘one of the men of religion’, and the position of judge in the 
Sharfah Courts Indng a religious office, the decision of removal 
from office was also confirmed.^ 

In this fashion the rt'ligious leaders of the country have* 
testified to the new and startling character of the ideas to 
which Shaikh 'AH has given expn‘ssion, and have shown, 
further, that they fear th<‘ results of ‘the dangerous way of 
thinking to which he has turned aside The essential points 
in which his ideas differ from the orthodox doctrines are 
indicated in the following brief summary.*'* 

P’irst, the (Vxliphate as an Islamic institution should be 
abolished. In theory, he shows, the (’ali]>hate is n^garded as 
a vice-regency on liehalf of the Pro]jh<‘t in the tw^o spheres of 
religious and secular life, lu*ld by those who have succeedefi 
him in the govemment of the Islamic community, and con- 
ferring uj)on them absoluU' authority in both spheres, excejit 
that they are required to rule in accordance with the Divine 
Law (Shnrtah) of Islam. But when the ])roofs, which an^ 
commonly adduced in su])poi*t of this institution, are ex- 
amined, they are found to Iw insufficient to sustain the claim 
of this H^K^cialized form of government. The first two sources 
of ])roof, the Kur’an and the Traditions, yield only general 
and indefinite statements that, rightly inUupieted, afford no 
support. The third proof, that of the Agreement of Muslim 
public opinion from the earliest times, in believing that the 

' Derinion of the Courts pp. 37-40. 

“ lbi<l., p. 19. 

® LfammetiH, in L'lalam: CrttyanceH ct InstUutioTun, Bairiit, 1920, pp. 
226 7, givoH u brief Huniiimry of 'AII’h viewn. 
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setting up of a caliph is a duty incumbent upon the Muslim 
j)eople as a whole, cannot, he argues, Im? established as an 
historical fact. For there have always been movements of 
dissent and rol)ellion against the (Caliphate, of varying degrees 
of strength and importance, from the days of 'Ali, the fourth 
Ca1i])h, to the Committee of Union and Progress in Turkey. 
Such exceptions invalidate the idea of the Agreement. The 
fourth proof, that the mak'rial welfare of the Muslims and 
the maintenance of the? religious eultus deixjnd upon the 
(‘xisteiioe of the Caliphate, is true only in so far as some form 
of government is necessary, which is a generally acknowledged 
fact ; but it is not true of the C’aliphate as defined by the 
Muslim doctors. ‘It is not the will of (hxl that the strength or 
weakness of Islam should b(‘ bound ii[» with om* }Kirticular 
form of government nor one sjiecial order of rulers : nor does 
He will that the moral ]irogress or (Uderioration of the 
Muslims should Ik* the pawn of the ( 'aliyihate nor at tin? mercy 
of the Caliphs, ‘We have no need then', he concludes, ‘for 
this (‘aliphate, neither in the affairs of our religious life, nor 
in those of our civil life. For the (’aliphaU* has always been, 
and abntinues to be, a misfortune to Islam and to the Muslims 
and^he souna' of evil and corruption.’* 

Second, the very idea of tlw* Caliphate, as both a civil and 
religious iM'gemony in succession to and on behalf of the 
Prophet, ivsts u]»on a mistaken concept ion of the lh’0]>het's 
purpo.st' and the natu^ of the Ayostolie office which he filled. 
It is v'*ry difficult to ascertain anything definite coneeriiing 
the form of the Projihet's government, he cautitms, because 
of the obscurity w hich surrounds the w hole subject. Regard- 
ing the judiciaiy , it is certain that some eases of litigation were 
referivd to him for his decision ; but the traditions eonceming 
them are ‘not sufficient tt) give us a clear pielure of such action 
nor of what procedure it may have followed, if, indeed, it 
followed any fixed ]irocediire Other imiiortant depart- 
ments of govenimont are equally shrouded in obscurity or 
lacking entirely. Various explanations that may be given to 
account for this significant fact are considered ; but the only 

* Al’Idam wa imuI al-hukm-, 2ncl rd., J92r». p. 3S. 

“ Ibid., p. 3S. 


» Ibid., p. 40. 
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explanation which is acceptable to the author is that Muliam- 
mad did not attempt to found a state, nor was it part of his 
apostolic mission to do so. 'Muhammad was but an a}x>stle, 
sent on behalf of a religious summons, one pertaining en- 
tirely to religion and unmarred by any taint of monarchy or 
of summons to a })olitical state; and he possessed neither 
kingly rule nor government, and he was not charged with the 
task of founding a kingdom in the political sense, as this word 
and its synonyms are generally imdorstood.*^ His authority 
was both universal and absolute ; but it was ‘the authority of 
the proy)hetic office, not the authority of sultans That the 
distinction between the two kinds of authority, the religious 
and the civil, the one exercised by the IVojffiet, the other not, 
might be keyit clear, the author repeats his warning that the 
HMider ‘should not confuse the two kinds of authority, nor 
the two kinds of supremacy: the 8uprenia(‘y f)f Die Apostle as 
an apostle, and the suyiremacy of kings and ]>rinc«‘s’.‘‘ 

It is triu‘, the author admits, that there were jiresent in 
the iVojihet's governimuit certain outwiird forms that rightly 
l)elong to the govcniment of a modern state ; hut, in total, 
they are but a small part of what a static should have and 
they are, after all, not measures of statis hut only ‘various 
measures to which Muhammad had recourse for the establish- 
ment of his religion and the reinhircement of his summons'.* 
Thus the author lays the foundation for thi‘ He])aration of 
(’hurch and »State in the essential natuA^ of Islam. 

Third, since the authority of Muhammad was spiritval and 
not political, and the unity which he came to (‘stahlish was 
religious not ])olitical, the conception of a ‘ suc(;eHsion ’ to his 
authority falls of itself. He was a prophet and an apostle, 
sent for a peculiar mission. This mission he yicrformed in the 
completion of the religion of Islam and the accomplishment 
of the religious unity of his followers. His mission was thus 
completed and his work came to an end with his death. There 
was, therefore, no necessity for a religious leader to succeed 
him. He had exercised no jxilitical authority and therefore 
transmitted none ; that this was his intention is evident from 

* Al-laldm \oa uaul al~hukrn, 2nd od., pp. 64, 66. * Ibid., p. 60. 

* Ibid., p. 60. * Ibid., p. 84. * Ibid., p. 79. 
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the fact’ that he named no succesHor. Aftc^r hi« death, the 
Muslims realized that th(‘>y could not return to their former 
state and that they must organize some form of government, 
and this they proceeded to do by choosing Abu Bakr for the 
position of command. But his rule was not in any sense 
religious ; he was a jiolitical ruler 8im]>ly, who had been chosen 
to govern the new' Arab state that had come into existence 
by the action of the Miislinis.’ For particular reasons operat- 
ing at the time, the title ‘caliph’ was a|:])licd to Abu Bakr 
and his succesaors ; and in time a religious signiticjance came 
to attach to tlu' title, wliich was, for obvious iTasons, fostered 
by the (’alipbs themselves.^ 

Ft)urth, it follow'K from the* spiritual character of th(» Pro- 
])het’s authority as just de.scribed, that the Biviiu* Law which 
iif* brought for the guidance^ of his followers was concerned 
only with religious affairs, intended to regulate the relation 
between («od and man ; it did not havc^ in view the regulation 
of civil affairs. ‘All that Islam })n*serilHHl as law, and all that 
the Prophet iinjiosed ujkui the Muslims in the way of regula- 
tions ami rules and moral ])rincij)ies, had nothing at all to dc^ 
with methods of ^Kilitical rule, nor with the regulations of a 
civil state. Ail the ]>re.scriptions of Islam con.stitutc* ‘a re- 
ligious eo<le only, entirely eoncerned with th(‘- service of (lod 
and tlu^ religious welfare of mankuid, nothing else'.* As for 
civil laws, these iiiv k‘ft to men, to <levelop according to their 
knowledge and exiKM’ienee. ‘The world is of too little concern 
in the sight of (^od, for Him to ajii-oint for its management 
any other arrangenuuit than the minds which Ke has be- 
st-(’)wed niKm iis.''» 1'hus the author fives Muslim civil life 
from the incubus of the vast body of canon law, with its 
sacrosanct, unchangeable character, not by reforming it, as 
Al Mandr, which agrees with him regarding the evil effects 
of its rigidity, desires, but in abandoning it entirely as a civil 
cmlo. Thus, the author’s final conclusion is : ‘ There is nothing 
in the religion (of Islam) to prevent the Muslims . . . from 
Umring down that ancient order to which they have been 
subjugated and under which they have l>een humbled ; and 

* wa uful al-hukfth 2nd od.. PP* 

» Ibid., pp. 102 Bqq. * B>id., p. 84. Ibid., p. 85. 


» Ibid., p. 79. 
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from building up the rules of their kingdom and the order of 
their government upon the most recent conclusions arrived at 
by the minds of men, and the most assiii-ed results which the 
experiments of the nations have indicated to be the best 
principles of government.*^ 

Ail that Shaikh "All has said with reference to abolition of 
the Caliphate is manifestly contrary to the general Muslim 
belief, which has cherished the doctrine of the Caliphate to the 
present day, although the historic (/aliphaUt disappeared cen- 
turies ago. Shaikh 'All has, in fact, so far as his denial of the 
(-aliphate is concerned, placed himself ‘in the category of the 
Kharijites, not of the majority of the Muslims’, as the Azhar 
(’ourt declarc^d.® ]ii this res|)ect, it is in place liert^ to point 
out, he is equally opposed to the position of Al-Maiulr, which 
is thoroughly orthodox in the matter of the Caliphate. 
HashTd Ridii, in his Ijook on the (^iliphate, appt^als to the 
supfKirt of the Kur'an, 'IVaditions and Agreement, in the 
usual manner.*' He is acjcustomed, it is tna*, to make much 
of the ideas of popular election of the Caliph, and of ‘repn*- 
sentative government’ and ‘democracy', ideas potent in 
jjreseiit-day political thought, all of which were anticipnttMl in 
the princi])les of Islam, according to his interpretation; V)ut 
all of these are to Ik* realized through retention of the 
Caliphate, He propo.ses to the Turks that they consider their 
liresent form of government, the re])ublic, as only t<*mporary, 
and that the matter of the Caliphate be left to the decision of 
a Congress on the C‘aliphati', to consist of representatives from 
all Muslim countries.^ Such a (’crngiess did convene in Cairo 
on May 13, 1026. Rashid Rida laid before, this Ciuigress a 
‘programme of the (’aliphate suitable for the pivsent age’, 
which would limit the autocrutie iK)wer of the (’ali[>h and 
secure the general acceptance of the (Jaliphate by all Muslim 
countries. Among its proposals were : the founding of a school 
for the training of the candidates fcjr the (‘aliphate, and of 
men authoritatively informed in mattcirs of government 
(mujiahida) \ the statutes and the organization of the state 

' A l- Islam vja unul al-hukm, 2nd cd., 192,'>, p. 103. 

^ Decision of the ('ourt, p. 24. 

^ Al-khildfah aw al-inuimah al-'uzma, 1341/1922, pp. Oitqq. Tin* 

matorial finit appctaml in Al-Manar, voIh. xxiii and xxiv. ^ Ibid., p. 141. 
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within the domains of tho ('aliphate to be according to the 
Divine Law of Islam, revised according to the principles of 
AUMamir ; Muslim nations that are not indei)endent and 
therefore unable to ivndc^r |)oliticnl allegiance to the Caliph, 
to be related to the Caliphate only in their religious affairs, 
such as the ymrely religious support and <lefence of Islam, 
suppression of innovations, tvj)e of religious education, &c.i 
with avoidance of politieiil <‘ntangle!neuts.i 

In the matte*!* of the s(*])aration of Churc h and State and the 
abandonment of the system of canon law as a eivil code. 'All 
'Al|d al-Kazik is ecpially at variance with Muslim thought, 
which believes that Muhammad was the founder of a state as 
well as of a religion, and that the system of canon law is 
esst*ntially a Divine enactment, applicahic to civil life us well 
as to religious matters. 'I'he A/har ^ ourt f*xpreKKed its sense 
of the ]K*eiiliarity of Shaikh All’s view by saying that ‘he is 
satistied \\ ith a May of thinking that is all his omu Muham- 
mad Abduh, M'ith all his emyihasis u]>on the spiritual char- 
aet<*r of religious ex(‘r(!ises, defended the union of the civil 
and religious authority iu Islam,'* and favourc‘d ivtention (>f 
the essi‘iitials of the system of eanon law, although with far- 
reaching reforms; while AI Mfntdr states I'xplieitl^ and im- 
eipiivoi-ally, ‘the assertion that the (lovenimcnt and the 
Stat<* should lie separated from religion, is one that neces- 
sitates the blotting <d Islamic autliorit v out of existence, and 
abrogating entirely the Islamie Shari ah . Wen^ Muslims to 
ado])t the Christian ]>osition on the matter ‘mt should have 
laiil aside half of our religion’.* 

If any n'latioii (wists between the thought of Shaikh 'Ali 
and till* doctrines of Muhammad 'Abduh, it is to be sought for 
in a certain 8])iritual and int4*lleetual nthnity. rather than in 
individual ideas.*' His historical ayiproaeh to bis subject, 
through a study of Islamic lK*giiinings, >vhich is not dissimilar 
in method to that of 'Abduh in the historical introduction to 

* Al -Manor, xxvii. 13H-43. “ ihcmion of tJm Court, p. 19. 

* c.g. in Al-lfttam iva al-NaMrdniyyah, pp. ttl wjq. 

" Al-Mnnar, ii. 3r»7. 3.1S. 

*' In the privuUi left>er prtj\iouKly niwilmnoil, Shaikh 'Ah acknowlodgcH 
that lie may bo uiclcbiod to ii oortain extent to the works of 'Abduh, which 
ho formerly road and givally admiretl. 
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his Ri salat al-tawhid ; his concoption of Islam as a spiritual 
religion, although he dissociates it from all political con- 
nexions, which 'Abduh did not do; his admission of the 
reasonable possibility of a universal rtjligion, which embraces 
all men in a religious unity, apart, however, from political 
unity ; his general tendency to differ in thought and attitude 
from * those who know religion only as a hard and fast form ’ 
above all, the independence of his thought and the breadth 
of his view ; these and other points of resemblance seem to 
indicates that he has bec^ii definiU'ly influenced by *Ab(iuh 
and has imbibed much of his spirit. On tlu* other hand, his 
more liberal and revolutionary points of view are unquestion- 
able. The influence of Western scholarship is scm'ii in his 
critical methods and in his impatience with the methods of 
Islamic historians and biographers; and also in his general 
treatment of the (^aliphate. In his attem])t to treat his 
sources in a critical and scholarly maiiiu*r, and in tin? conces- 
sions which he is willing to make to modem conditions, he 
shows bis affinity with the more radical group of Mod»Tnists 
represented by Dr. Taha Husain. To Al-ManAr, bo has 1 k‘- 
come ‘an enemy of religion’, although formerly he had been 
‘ counted as a friend and lielyKT in o]>|>osing unlK*licf and vice 
On the whole, it may b«* concbuled with somt* confidtmce 
that ‘All 'Abd al-Razik belongs in a spiritual and intellectual 
succession with Muhammad 'Abduh ; and that he. and his 
brother Mustafa, w hile exhibiting characteristic dilTercnces in 
interpretation, th<* on<* from the other, together r^])resi‘nt 
a modem and lilK^ral development of the' movement which 
'Abduh inaugurated. In rc^gard to other members of the 
Modem school, of whom Dr. Taha Husain may be considered 
representative, it is not ])ossible to reach such definite con- 
clusions. At the same time, much can be discovered in their 
aims, ideals and outlook that indicates their indebtedness to 
‘Abduh and the work which he accomplished y' and it is 
perhaps not overstating the* case? to siiy that the very existencf^ 
of the Modem school derives in a vital and fundamental sense 
from him. 


^ Al-Ialam wa tujul al-hukm, 2nd od., 1925, p. 47. 

» Al-Manar, xxvii, 717. * Cf. (Ubb, i. 768. 
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ferent biogra])hie.s. 

AI-* Vruxih al-W nth kah , laf(*sl (‘dition. ( ‘airo, i:t40 l!)2H, liiography 
of flamrd by Musfafa AImI al-Riizik. ))]>. 1 14. 

Predestination ( Al-kada wa al-kiular ), by .bimrd, lirief biography 
in intr(Kliietion. Cairo, no dati*. 

vols. i xxviii. fretpient referenees. Articles b\ «jamal. 

liiiujraphffs of A1nhainina<l 'Abdiib all give some aet‘onnt of damal. 
See Iwlow. 


H WOltKS AHOIT Ml'H.XMMAT) 'ARDUH 

Koranavfiletjumj. Di* Riehtungeu der Islaniisclo n Koranausleguug 
Cioldziber, j>p. ;i2() 7(), Deals t^ilh 'Abduh’s interpretaiion of 
the lyur'an but eontuins also a valuable summary of liis ideas. 

Reiiriige. Mnhamnuul Aluluh: sein I^ben und seine thenlogisch- 
2 >hilosophische UedankcniveU, HerU'ii, in Beitrdge zur Kenntniss 
dea Orienta, vol. xiii, 1915, pp. 85-114, on biography; vol. xiv, 
1916, pp. 74-128, on doctrine. 

Michel, Riaalah. Cheikh Mohammed ..45dfiw.* Eissalnt al Tawhid, 
B. Michel et Ic Cheikh Moiwtapha AMel Razik, Paris, 1925. 
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Translation into French of *Abdnh*s work on theology. The 
Introduction, pp. ix-lxxxv, contains a valuable account of his 
life and doctrines. 

Al-Mamir, vol. viii, liK).'*, by index, biogra})liy by Muhammad 
Rashid Rida. All the volumes contain articles by Muhammad 
'Abduh, references to his life, doctrines. &c. 

Tankh. Tdrlkh aUmiddh ahimdin aJ-sJuiikh MuljMmvmd 'Abduh, 
biography by Muhammad Rashid Rida, in three volumes. Vol. 
ii, containing his principal articles and briefer works, collected 
from various sources, was published 1008. Vol. iii, containing 
biographical and eulogistic accounts whit'h appeared at the time 
of his death, ]ctt('rs and telegrams of condolence. &c., publisluHl 
on the fifth anniversary of his death, 1010. Later editions. 
Vol. i, pp. il.‘14, containing full biogru])hy, })ublishcd latter 
part of 1031. Al-Maniir Press, Cairo. 

Afashuhlr, vol. i, pp. 281 sqci. The same account a[)pcars in HisUtrtj 
of Arabic Journalism, pp. 287-93. 

Printed Peport. Ahihtifdl hi ihi/d dhikm ahuslddh aUmdm at- 
shaikh Mnlianmad Wninh, printed rc])ort of addresses on 
occasion of seventeenth anniversary of 'Abduh's ileath. July 11, 
1022. On biography of ‘Alxluh, ]»]>. 10- 2S, by Mustafa 'Abd 
al-llazik. Same in Al-Mandr, xxiii. 020 30. 

Weekly Siydsah, June 4, 1027, article by Muj^tafa 'AIkI al-Hazik. 

Al-Vncnh ahWnthkah, Cairo, 1346/ 1028. ])p ir> 22. biography of 
'Abduh, by Mnsfafa 'Abd al-Kazik. 

L' Islam: (Woyances d Institutions. H. Lami!i('n.s. Bairfit, 1020, 
7»p. 223 sqq, and 220-34, brief discussion iJ Modernism in Kgypt 
and the work of Muhaminad 'Abduli and Al-Maniir. 

Secret History of Eyypt. W. S. Blunt, London. liM)7. NfW N'ork, 
1022, for 'Abduh’s relation to the 'Arilbi Bel»ellion. 

Jlof/ern Egypt, Cromer, vol. ii, j»p. 17J1 SI, for (Vomer's (estimate 
of 'Abduh. 

Ijcs Penseurs de V Islam, Baron Carra de Vaux, Paris. 1020, vol. v, 
TjGh .scctes — L<; Uberalisnie McKlcrrjc', j)p. 2.74-07, brief bki- 
graphy of 'Abduh, his reforms in the Azhar, and his controversy 
w'ith M. Hanotaux. In the s*ime \olume: on Shaikh Tantawi 
Jawharl, jjp. 275 84: on Mii.stafa Kamil IVislia, and Kgy]»tian 
Nationalism, pj). 285-0(); on Sa'ad Pasha Zaghlfil and ri'cent 
]K)litical developments in w’hieh he was concerned, ])j). 200- 
306. 

Gibb, Studies in (lontemjxyrary Arabic Literature. Three studies by 
H. A. R. Gibb, reprinted from the Bulletin of the School of 
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Oriental Studies, London Institution, 1928 -30. I. The Nine- 
twnth Century. IT. ManfalfitT an<l the New Style’. III. 

Modernists. Valuable account of the development 
of modem Arabic litcTaiure an<l (‘haract^Tizations of some of 
the leading writers. Disc'iission o1 Muhammad 'Abdiih and his 
inH lienee. 

Kherairi, Leadens in (UmtnnjHtmry Arabic Lilmilare, Tahir 
Khemiri and Professor I Jr. il. Kampftrncycr, 1930. biographical 
sketishes of some of the leading ^Tib‘i> tluMi- works and their 
views. Very useful. 

(;. THIO IJTKHAUY WORKS Ol’ Ml'H VMM.Al) AHDl’H 
The principal works of Miil.inmmad AUiuli ImA c been mentioned 
in the preceding pages but for the sake nf fonveuieiH*. are re- 
caj)itulat4Yl here. A list of his uritings in approximate chrono- 
logical order is given in AhManar. \ol. viii, )> 492. Lists are 
found also in the I nt ns 1 net ion to the Kremdi translation of 
JiiHfllat al-tawhiJd liy M Michel anti Shaikh Mustafa Abd al- 
Razik, pp. Ixxxvii, Ixxxviii, and in Professor M Horten s account 
of the life and teachings of Muhammad 'Ahduh in Bcitrage znr 
KcnnfniMft drs Oricub^, vol. \iv, pp K3 .*> The latter list is not 
complete as it mentions onl\ the A^orks which w<*re utilized h\ 
the writer in com]iiling his review' of the ideas of Muhammad 
'Abdiih. The list of M. Michel U niainly followed in the list given 
here as it i.s practically coinplete, with tin* c\ci‘ption of one or 
two items included below’. 

I. Himlat n}-imriddt . ‘Trt*ati.se eoiiMsting ol .Mystic Inspiratituis '. 
Cairo, 1299 I S74. n-printed m TCinkh al-l ntddh td-hntlm. 
vol. ii.^ip. I 2r» Cf. aboNc, pp. 49-41. 

2 Hdshiifah 'aid Shark al-hatnlni II al-'akd'ld a!-' . {(ludiifyah. ‘Col- 
lection of glo.s.ses on “Tin* (’oinnientarv of AI-lJawanT on 
Al-'AcjutPs work on The Arlicle.s of Relief" '. Cairo, 1292/1879. 
reprinted Cairo. 1322 P,M)4 Cf. above. ]). 41. 

3. AUradd 'aid al-dahriyyln. ‘Reply to the Mali rialists’, trans- 
lation from the Persian into Arabic of the work of Al-Sayyid 
•lamal al-l)?n id-Afghiiiii. 1st I'dition. Rairu^, 1393 1889, 2nd 
edition, ('niro. 1312 1890. reiwinted siweral times, the most 
recent 1344J92r>. Jt contains a brief biography of ilamal al- 
Diii, re])rinted from the magazine Al-IIildl, which is the same 
08 that which ajijH'ors in Maahdhtr al-Shark, vol. ii, pp. 52-91. 
(3. above, p. 15, n. 1. 

4. Sharif, nahj al-haldghah , ‘Commentary on “The Highw’^ay of 
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Eloquence*”, a work on rhetoric. Cf. above, p. 66, n. 2. 
1st edition, Bairut, 1302/1885, reprinted several times at 
Cairo. 

5. Sharjf. maj^nmai BadV aUzamdn aUHamadhunl, ‘Commentary 
on “The Assemblies'* of Badi* al-zainan aMiamadhaiu*. (7f. 
above, p. 65, n. 3. Bairut, 1306/1880. 

6. Riadlat aUtawhid, ‘Treatise on the Unity of Cod*, a work on 
theology. 1st edition, Cairo, 1315/1897, 2 ik 1 edition, with notes 
by Muhammad Rashid Rida, 1326/11K)8. Further nott^s were 
added in later editions. The 5th edition, Cairo, 1346/1926-7, 
was carefully revised and further notes added. C-f. above, 
p. 76, n. 3. 

7. Sharfj- Kitdh aldumVir aUS u^airiytfah fi Him al-mantil' lasnlf 
al-fpddt aUZdhid Zarn al-Dln *Vvmr ilm Safdthi al-Snwl, ‘(?om- 
mentary on “Results of Reflective Insight in the {Seienc(» of 
Logic attributc'd to Nusair” by Al-kadi Ziiin al-<lln’. Edited 
for the first time and commenUKl on by Muhammad 'Abdiih. 
Cairo, 1316/1898. 

8. Tal'rlr fl islili, al-malidkim al-nhar iyynh , ‘ Rt‘port on Re*forin of 
the Sharrah (’ourts*. (‘airo, 13IK IIHX). It n])]K?arH also in 
Al-Mandr, vol. ii. (7. above, p. 81, n. fi. 

9. AUlshlm mi al-rndd 'aid munfakidVi, ‘Islam anil tlie Reply to 
its eVities’. A series of artiel(‘s wliieh apfM‘an*d in I IKK) in tlie 
newspaper AUMu'ayyad in reply to articles h\ M. Hanotaii.\ 
which apjwared in Ij(> Journal dr Paris. Cf. above, ])p. Hfi sqq. 
Traiislat<*d into French by M. Tala 'at Bev Harb and published 
under the title, L' Europe el VI slam, (’airo, 11K»5. Colleeted and 
published in Arabii; under the above title, together with a 
number of other articles by Muhammad ‘Abduh and others, 
1327,1909. Cf. above, p. 89, n. 1. Reprinted since, most 
recently 1343/1924, 1925. 

10. Al-lsldm mi nhSnsrdniyyah ma' al-'Jlm u'a al-Madaniyyah, 
‘Islam and (3iristianity and their ResjH^ctive Attitudes towards 
l^fcaming and Civilization *. A siTies of articles whicli ai)peared 
first in Al-Mandr, llMll, in reply to articles in the magazine 
Al-Jdmi’ah, by Farah Antun. lVinU‘d separately, (*airo, 
1320/1902. Reprinted since, 3rd edition, L‘141/I922, 19*23. 
Cf . above, p. JKJ, n. 1 . 

11. Al-Mukkassas, a work on Arabic philology, by Ibii SIdah, in 
17 volumes, l^klited by Muhammtul 'Abduh, with the help of 
Shaikh Muhammad ubShankltl and others, Cairo, 1316/1896 
onwards. Muhammad 'Abduh also editt'd Asrdr aUbaldghah 
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and DaldHl al-Vjaz, by *Abd al-l^ahir al-Jurjanl. Cf. above, 
p. 85, nn. 6 and 8. 

12. Tafsir aurat aUfdlihah, ‘fJommeniary on the first chapter of 
the Kur’an’, entitled Al-fatifiah. Cairo, 1323/1905, 2nd edition, 
1330/1911. 

13. Tafsir sural al-'asr, ‘Commentary on Chapter 103 of the 
^Luran’, entitled Al-"a^r (‘The Afternoon*). Printed first in 
Al-Martur. Printed HOparateiy. Cairo, 1321/1903, r<*printed 
since. 

14. Tafsir juz' 'amma. Commentary on th ‘ l ist thirty-seven 
chapUTs of the Knr’iin, 78 to 114 inclusive. Printed first in 
Ai‘^fnndr. Print<Ml separately, (Jioro, 1322/1!)04. 

15. Tafsir al- Kurkin nl -hakim, ‘(Vmnnentary on the Kur’fin’, 
others ise known as Tafsir aJ-Mnmir (*TIu‘ Manrir Com- 
mi*ntary’). Cf. ahove, p. 7ti, n .3. This Ocnimentary <o 
have einhraeetl the whole* Kiir’aii but- w.is carried during 
Muhammad 'Abduli's lifetinuj only as far as (3iapter 4, verse 125 
{Surat af-uisd) It has siiu*e been carried by Muhammad 
Kashid Rida as far as Surat at-taivhah. Chapter 9, verse 93. 
'I'eii volumes liave thus far apjieared, the la.st printed 1350/1931. 
Vol. 1, vhieh as first jirinted was not uniform in style with 
later volumes, luis been finally revised and enlarged to agree 
with them and has appeared Ts'ovember, 1927. 

In addition tr> the abo\e works which w'ere published. Muham- 
mad Ha-shid Rida mentions in his list a number of works 
writt<'n by Midiaramad 'Abduh but never ])ublished. They are 
as follows ; 

1 <1. Hisdtah fl u'dhlat at- wu jud, ‘ T real ise » )ii tlu^ I' uity of Exist enet* '. 
(*f. abd\'e, ]). 41, n. 1 . 

17. TCirlkh J small Bdshd, ‘History of (the Khedive) Isma'il 
Pasha’. Muhammad Rashid Ridii says that he had been told 
that Muhammad 'Abduh had written such a history but the 
work was unknown to him. AI-Mandr, viii. 492. 

18. FaUafat al-ijlitna iva nUdrlkh, Philosophy of Society and 
History '. This work (unhotlied his lectun's on the ‘ l‘rolegomena ’ 
of Hm Khaldun vNhich w»‘re <ielivered in the Dar al-T-lum, 
1878- 9. The manuscript, w'as lost when he was removed from 
the school and comiH-lled hy tlu* Khedive to retire U» his village. 
Cf. ab<»ve, p. 40. 

19. Nidim ahtarbitfah al-Misrhjyah. “The System <»f Education in 

Egypt*. 

20. Tarlkh afhah ahthaurah aU'Anihhiyah, ‘History of the Causes 
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of the 'Arab! R<5bellion’. This web not completed. Part of it is 
given in Tdrlkh, i. 169 sqq. 

Account has been given in chapters TI-IV of the numerous 
articles contributed by Muhammad *Abduh to AI-Ahrmn and 
AUWakd'i' aUMi^ii/yah (‘«Tounml Officier), cf. pp. 37 sqq., and 
49 sqq. ; to Al-^Unvali alWiUhhah, cf. pp. 68 sqq. ; to Thamardt 
alfmm of Bairut, cf. p. (55, n. 4 ; to AUMu'ayyad and d/* il/flwdr, 
cf. pp. 87 sqq., and 89 sqq. The most important of these 
articles have been collected and publisherl bv Muhammad Riwliid 
Rida in vol. ii of his biograjdiy of Muhammad 'Abduh, Tdrlkli 
al-Untddh aUImdm, 
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